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THE STATE OF EUROPE. 


Tux Emperor of Russia has issued his ukase, explaining to his 
people, and through them to Europe, the motives and the objects 
of his intervention in Hungary.. In this document he states the 
“ mission” of Russia to be “the extinction of rebellion, and the de- 
struction of audacions and eyil-intentioned men” He ex- 
plains the commotions of Western Europe to be caused by 
“guilty delusion enticing the thoughtless crowd with dreams 
‘of that prosperity which can never be the fruit of wilful- 
ness and obstinacy;” an explanation which, as far as we can 
understand it, seems to point to French Socialism. His armies 
have marched into Transylvania: the Hungarians are armed 
to the teeth to resist his forces, either separately or combined 
with those of Austria. Germany, from one end to the other, 
8 labouring in the throes of a new revolution, which only requires 
a few mistakes on the part of the Brandenburg Ministry, or a de- 
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feat of the Hungarians, to eventuate in a Teutonic Red Republic. 
The Frankfort Parliament is bearding the King of Prussia, and all 
the other Potenates who resist its powers. The King of Prussia is 
making a desperate effort to destroy the revolution in his own 
hereditary dominions, as well as throughout Germany; while in 
Italy the Romans are showing a determined front, in the name of 
their own independence and in that of the whole Peninsula, against 
the extraordinary alliance of the Roman Catholic Powers to force 
upon them the old superannuated Theocracy which they have cast 
off, But amid all these great events, the eyes of ‘Europe are prin- 
cipally directed upon France. The culmination of the social and 
political crisis’ of our’ time is seen to be there. It is felt that the 
triumph of Conservatism in France will strengthen the cause in 
every part of Europe; and that the victory of the Ultra-Revolu- 
tionists, whether they call themselves Red Republicans, Socialists, 
Communi ts, or Mountaineers, will light a flame throughout France, 
Germany, and Italy, of which the extinction will not be achieved 


THE TREBLE} QE SHILLING. 


until Europe shall have paid the penalty of a war of principles—a 
war in comparison with which all the wars recorded in modern 
history will read hereafter like child’s play among the nations. 
Nor is this paramount interest which all politicians take in the 
fortunes of France in the slizhtest degree unwarranted. France is 
the mistres3 of the movement. She* took the lead in revolutions, 
and will maintain it, either as a reactionary or as a revolutionary 
power. It was hoped by all the friends of order, by all the ene- 
mies of extreme opinions, and by all that numerous class who love, 
above all other forms of Government, a powerful status quo, what- 
ever its principles may happen to be, that the elections for the new 
Legislative? Assembly would have shown a preponderance of the 
Conservative element. This has not been the case, to anything 
like the extent anticipated. France has shewn in a very signifi- 
cant, if not decisive manner, that she has no sympathy with mo- 
derate Republicanism; she has shown, in fact, that the “ sentimental” 
Republic is at a ‘discount, both in Paris and in the departments- 
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While in the old Assembly there wasa large body of men who 
who wereneither Legitimists nor Reactionists on the one hand, nor 
Red Republicans or Socialists on the other, the class which they 
represented has been, to a great extent, absorbed by one or other 
of these extreme parties. It would seem that Republicanism, in 
the Lamartine sense, had become impossible amongst our excited 
neighbours; and that, in the anticipation of a final struggle be- 
tween the two principles of military despotism and Socialism, each 
principle had beaten up for recruits among the hitherto moderate 


men, and drawn them off either to one side or the other, leaving 
po longer that array of neutrality and indecision of which the 
existence was always sure to prevent the quarrel of the Ultras from 
premature and violent explosion. 

The elections, so far as the results are yet known, show a clear 
gain to both of these parties, at the expense of the juste milieu. 
Legitimists and Bonapartists muster strong. | All that conglome- 
ration of politicians who disagree in most things, but unite in sup- 
port of the sword as the only emblem of Government, and in hos- 
tility to Socialism and Red Republicanism, have gained by the 
new elections. The Red Republicans, Socialists, and Mountaineers 
have gained even to a greater extent : they have returned M 
Ledra-Rollin and nine Communists for the capital, including a 
sergeant-major and a sergeant ; while, in the provinces, they have 
shown a strength which has surprised even themselves, and carried 
dismay into the ranks of those who love peace and a fair trade 
better than all the theories in the world, and who prefer slavery 
with quiet to liberty with commotion. General Cavaignac has had 
but few supporters; M. Thiers and M. Molé, and that class of 
politicians, tare been repudiated altogether ; while M. Lamartine— 
a sincere and moderate Republican, who at one time did more for 
the cause of order in France than any man living—has not been 
deemed worthy of a seat in the new Assembly. M. Armand 
Marrast, the venerable Dupont (de PEure), and a host of others 
whose Republican badge is not red, but tricolour, are in the same 
predicament. The extreme Republicans and Socialists have, there- 
fore, plucked up courage. The blow struck at them by the sup- 
pression of the insurrection of June, 1848, seems, in their opinion, 
to be half avenged by this triumph. They are already talking 
loud, and preparing for the further yrosecution of their projects for 
the regeneration of society @ la Cabet or a la Proudhon, The 
expiring Assembly, with a shameful recklessness not to have been 
expected from it, has done its part to increase the alarm which the 
successes of the Socialists have excited. It has sought popularity 
among the multitude by repealing the duties on wines and spirits, 
amounting to 100,000,000f., or £4,000,000 per annum, without even 
s0 much as hinting at a substitute; and by hostile votes against Ge- 
neral Changarnier, and, on the now famous circular of M. Leon 
Faucher to the departments, has led to the resignation of the 
Barrot Ministry. The consternation created by these events 
caused the French funds to fall 12 per cent. within the week ; and 
such has been the state of feeling, that the final attempt, which 
most people suppose M. Louis Napoleon and the Generals of Al- 
giers will at some period or another be compelled to make, to put 
an end to the Republic by the proclamation of a military dictator- 
ship, has been prayed for by some, as the salvation of the country, 
and supposed by many to be, either for good or for evil, on the 
point of decision. 

The Barrot ministry is greatly to blame for this uneasy and 
perilous position of affairs; for, though the funds have gone up 
again seven per cent., as suddenly as they came down, the alarm has 
not by any means subsided. M. Odillon Barrot’s intervention in Italy 
was a Visplay of political false pretence and international treachery, 
which wounded the self-love, and affronted the sense of right of the 
French people. The circular of M. Leon Faucher, Minister of the 
Interior, which was avowedly written and despatched to influence 
the elections, was a piece of sharp practice unworthy of the 
ministry or any member of it. ‘The arrest of Sergeant-Major 
Boichot, for daring to become a candidate for the Assembly, was a 
mistake, which has had the worst effect upon the loyalty of the 
army ; while the constant alarm expressed at, and persecution 
launched against the Socialists, have but increased the daring, 
the influence, and the ambition of that party and its heterogeneous 
supporters. M. Odillon Barrot is the unluckiest of public men. In 
the days of Louis Philippe he created a Revolution, which he did 
not know how to turn to account; and in those of M. Louis 
Napoleon he has enacted the Minister in a manner which has 
belied his own liberalism, and brought France into a difficulty 
almost, if not quite, as great as that to which he brought her in 
February, 1848. We expect, however, that France has seen the 
last of him; and that, whatever may be the ups and downs of 
politics, his name will never again be considered of use to any 
body. In the meantime, the President has refused to accept the 
resignation of the ministry until the meeting of the new Assembly 
shall affurd him something like a clue to the state of parties. Public 
opinion points to a military ministry, as the only possible com- 
bination likely to stand for a month ; and we should not. be sur- 
prised to learn that Marshal Bugeaud had been entrus‘ed with the 
task of forming a Cabinet; and that he had given the various port- 
folios to men of the calibre of Changarnier, Bedeau, and the other 
Generals of Algerine education—men accustomed to razzias and 
to the exercise of a despotism. No one, however, can imagine 
that France could be permanently governed under such a system. 
Nevertheless, there seems a very general idea, to use the current 
French expression, that “ il:faut passer par ld,” 

The one great danger which now menaces Europe through the 
instrumentality of France is that the clamours of the Socialist party, 
the disposition of the army, and the general predilection of the 
people for military renown, will force the President, as a means of 
escape from the internal difficulty of his position, into foreign war- 
fare. War with Austria for the liberation of Italy is the ery of the 
Ultras. Such a war would be the war of principles to which we 
have already alluded—the war predicted by the Emperor Napoleon 
as the inevitable consequence of the existence in Europe of two 
such powers as France and Russia, each representing a principle of 
Government and ranging other nations under its banner. We are 
not inclined to act the part of alarmists, but we must confess that 
the state of Hungary, Poland, Italy, Germany, and France on the 
one hand, and of Russia and Austria on the other, is so full of dif- 
ficulties that may refuse themselves to any solution save that of the 
sword, and of complications that may be cut but that can scarcely 
be untied, that, without much more wisdom, patience, and forbear- 
ance than seem to actuate the conduct of the great leaders of na- 
tions at the present time, we can but consider that, sooner or later, 


a European war is inevitable. It will be happy for Great Britain if 


she be not compelled to meddle in it. 
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Imports AND Exports or ManuractureD Goops.—The declared. 
value of all the manufactured goods of a metallic character imported into the 
United Kingdom, and retained for home consumption, in 1840, amounted to 
£14,396 ; in 1841, £13,813 ; in 1842, £16,867 ; 1843, £20,781 ; 1844, £23,200 ; 
1845, £31,620; 1846, £36,919 ; 1847, £33,160 ; 1848, £32,030. The declared 
value of British mannfactured goods exported was as follows:—1840, £3,014,344 ; 
1841, £3,178,175; 1842, £2,920,128 ; 1843, £3,448,451; 1844, £4,123,670; 1846, 
£4,413.407; 1847, £5,041,735 ; £1848, £3,928,634. 

Rapw Dewivery or Lerrers.—Generat Post-orrice, May, 
1849 —The Postmaster-General is desirous of callmg attention to the ‘greater 
rapidity of delivery which would be obviously consequent on the general adop- 
tion of street-door letter-boxes, or slits, in private dwelling-houses, and.indeed 
wherever the postman is at present kept waiting. He hopes that householders 
will net object to the means by which, at a very moderate expense, they may 
me Ta ae lth te tielr neighbeurs, and to the 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLI GENCE. 


FRANCE. 


The general elections * have falsified the expectations of those who thought that 
the Socialists would be in a contemptible minority. So far from that being the 
case, in Paris, out of the 28 representatives, 10 are Socialists; while, on the 
whole election in the departments and in the capital, the official returns give us the 
result, 217 Socialists, 511 Moderates, and 22 not classified. 

The men of order had need to look to their tactics in time. Disturbances had 
occurred both at Montpelier and at Cetteduring the electious ; but they were soon 
put down. Several arrests were made in the former town, chiefly of the 
Montagnard party. At Lodéve the Procnreur-General was killed by a pistol-shot. 

On Monday there was a grand review in the Champ de Mars, in the presence 
of the President of the Repnblic. The vbject of the review was to ascertain the 
real feeling of the troops with respect to the Goverament, it having been so cur- 
rently reported that the Socialists had succeeded in withdrawing many of them 
from their alleganee The number of troops on the ground was upwards of 
40,000. Their appeatance was magnifent. Among the troops the eries were 
generally of a loyal character, but the crowds of lookers-on were very 
cold in their reception of the President. On leaving the Palace of 
the Elysée, and again on his return, Louis Napoleon was warmly received. 
Immediately after the review, the Prince addresied a letter to General Changar- 
nier, requesting him to tell the soldiers how gt atified he was with their apypear- 
ance, &c, * With such soldiers,” adds the Prince, “our young Republic will 
soon resemble its elder sister of Hohenlinden and Marengo, if foreigners should 
force us to show the resemblance. And at home, if the anarchists should raise 
the flag, they would quickly be rendered powerless by this army, so faithful to 
duty and honour. In praising the troops their chief himself is praised. Be so 
good, Mon General, as to remit the punishments.—Louis NapoLeon Bona- 
PARTE.” 

Tue continued hostility of the National Assembly ; the results of the elections; 
a certain want of unanimity amongst Ministers themselves, and various other 
causes, have combined to bring the Cabinet to the belief that they ought tu re- 
sign, and accordingly it was understood in the course of the week that they had 
tendered their resignation to the President, but that he had hesitated to accept 
it. Nothing certain, however, was known on the matter— all was but rumour 
—the general impression being that the President’s intention was to form “a 
strong Government,” whose chief reliance should be upon the army, Marshal 
Bugeaud being Minister of War and President of the Council. ‘ 

In the National Assembly, on Tuesday, M. Sarrans brought forward his pro- 
mised interpellations respecting the affairs of Rome and Hungary. He said, that 
the latest accounts from the former city satisfied him that General Oudinot was 
about to make a second attack uponit; and as to the latter, the Russians had en- 
tered its dominions. He thought that, under such circumstances, France could 
not remain a passive spectator. He, therefore, suggested that a league should 
be formed with their traditional allies ; for he had no doubt that Russia, having 
315,000 men in motion, who would shortly be concentrated in Germany, it was 
the intention of that power to invade France. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs replied that an envoy had been sent to the 
French head-quarters at Rome to conform to the resolutions of the Assembly. 
Respecting the interference of Russia in Hungary, the gravity of events had 
attracted the serious attention of the Government, who had determined upon 
forwarding remonstrances to the Courts of London, Vienna, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg. He regretted to say that he could add nothing further upon these 
subjects. 

M. Joly expressed himself dissatisfied with the explanations given. For his 
part, he preferred war to the degradation of his country and the destruction of 
its liberties. He should, therefore, move the following resolution :— 

“The National Assembly, considering that the manifesto of the Emperor of 
Russia, and the treaties concluded between Ruysia, Austria, and Prnssia, are an 
attempt against the principle of the public law proclaimed by the French Con- 
stitution, and ratrfied by the vite of the National Assembly, protests, in the name 
+f the French people, against that new coalition which menaces the liberties of 

‘Europe, and enjoins the Government to adopt immediately the most energetic 
mea:ures to enforce resp2ci for the principle of the independence and nationality 
of the Roman Rep blic.” 

General Cavaignac stated that he had objected to the-French expedition, be- 
cause he disliked Rome to be attacked, France might respect. the Roman. Re- 
public, without supporting it. He suggested that the motion should bemodified 


thus :— 

“ The National As-embly calls the serious attention of the Government to the 
events and the movements of troops which are taking place in Europe ; and, 
forewarned by the dauger of that state of things, as well for the welfare of li- 
berty as for the interior and exterior interests of the Republic, it recommends 
to the Government to take the meesures necessary to protect them energetically, 
and passes to the order of the day.” 

M. Joly isapproved of this resolution, as being too feeble to answer the de- 
sired end. He should, therefore, persist in his former motion. 

M. Odillon Barrot opposed both resolutions, especially the first, as amounting 
to a declaration of war—a policy which the Ministry could not accept. It could 
net engage in a policy of which it was not to support the responsibility. He 
therefore moved the simple order of the day, which, on a division, was nesa- 
tived by a majority of 469 to 53. The Assembly then broke up in a state of 
great excitement, the whole proceedings having been characterised by the 
greatest violence. The consideration of the two resvlutions was resumed on 
Wednesday, and the Asse.ubly, after a great deal of noise and confusion, pro- 
ceeded to divide on the motion of Gen. Cavaignac, modified by 4 phrase pro- 
posed by MM. Joly and Bastide to the following effect :—‘‘ To take measures 
necessary to preserve the independence and the liberty of nations.” Gen. Ca- 
vaignac objected to this addition, on the ground that it went beyond what 
he wished or proposed. A short but stormy discussion followed on the 
mode in which the vote should be taken. Ult mately it was decided 
that General Cavaignac’s motion should be put to the vote separately; that a 
yore should be afterwards taken upon the phrase proposed by MM. Joly and Bas- 
tide; and that another vote should then be taken on the whole question of the 
order of the day. The motion of General Gavaignuc was then put and carried 
par assis etlevé The additional phrase was rejected by a majority of 346 votes 
to 269; and, finally, the ensemble of the order of the day, as proposed by Gene- 
ral Cavaignac, was adopted, on a scrutin de division, by a majority of 436 to 184. 
The alarm which the division of Tue day had created in Paris subsided consi- 
derably on the resuit of Wednesday’s discussion becoming kuown—the fear of 
war being for the nonce removed. 

The Emperor of Russia has recognised the French Republic, and has accredited 
Baron Kisselief to Paris as Minister Plenipotentiary. 


Three representatives elected to the new Legislative Assembly have died 
since the commencement of the elections :—M. Lacaye Laplagne (elected for the 
Gers), M. Loiset (for the Nord), and M. Roger (du Loiret). 


SPAIN, 

There is no political intelligence of interest from Madrid. ‘ 

On the 17th inst. the long expected and extraordinary spectacle of a fight be- 
tween a bull and a Bengal tiger took place in presence of the Queen and a vast 
number of spectators, The bull appeared to be in the full force of health, 
whilst the spirit of the tiger was subdued by a long imprisonment. The bull 
approached his antagonist with his head lowered. He stopped a moment to look 
at the tiger, and then rusbed at him. The tiger made a spring forward, but the 
latter laid the tiger dead with one thrust of his horns. The victor, after walking 
triumphantly through the arena, was led away. It was calculated that 90,000 
persons were present, and that the bets amounted to full £100,000, 


ITALIAN STATES. 5 ; istic EEE 
Tuscany.—The Austrians, upou having forced an entrance intoLeghorn, pro- 
claimed the city ina state of siege, and shot all the insurgents who had fallen 
into their hands. ‘ arts 4 c s 
Rome.—Accounts vid Turin announce that Bologna was entered on the 5th by 
the Austrians, after a sanguinary contest. - dri sinh SRA Set ya 
From the ‘Eternal City” we learn that M. Lesseps had arrived there on a mis- 
sion from the French Government; and that on the 15th, accompanied by Signor 
Accursi, he repaired to General Oudinot’s camp, at Palo. On the night of the 
13th, also, a deputation from the city came to the General’s quarters. The no- 
minal object of these proceedings was to treat respecting an armistice; but as an 
armistice already existed in fact. it was supposed that the establishment of pre- 
liminaries for a final pacific arrangement was the real object in view. 


GERMAN STATES... 5 9 


Fraxxronr.—The National Assembly, in the sitting of the 19th, after reject~ | 


ing by different majorities several propositions relative to the Vicar of the Em- 
pire, and a modification of the Government, resolyed, by 126 to. 106 votes, that 
a Lieutenant-General should be elected in the room of the Archduke John. | 
The text of the resolutions is. as follows :—1, The Assembly shall nominate a 
new Lieutenant-General of the Empire (Reichstadthalter), taken, if possible, from. 


among the reigning Princes, who shall exerci-e the functions of. Chief of the - 


Empire until the Diet shall assemble. 2. After having takeu the oath to the» 


constitution before the National Assembly, he shall take in hand the government 
of the empre, 3. After 
tution. 4. He shall proceed to the elections for the Diet, and to the convocation 
of the Diet. 5 Until the convocation of the Diet, the National Assembly shall 
exercise all the power belonging to it. As to the number of members necessary 
_ to deliberate, the resolution of the 30th April shall continue to preserve the force 
of law (that is, that 150 members must be prevent to render a vote valid). 
6. If insurmountable obstacles shuld. prevent the nomination of a Chief 
of the Empire, as provided for by the resolutions of the 4th of May, the 
Lieutenant-General of the Empire shall continue to exercise his functions until 
the Diet shall have decided on the Government of the Empire. 7. When the 
Lieutenant-General shall be elected, the Central Provisional Government shall 
cease to exercise power, and the authority of the Chief of the Empire shall fall 
on the new Lieutenant-General of the Empire. The Assembly further declared 
that it would oppose any attack on the Governments which have recognised the 
constitution, and would invite them to lend their co-operation to realise the 
constitution, and to maintain order; and also adopted a resolution to the effect 
that if the present Vicar of the Empire should, as the Ministry had threatened, 
resign his powers into other hands than those of the National Assembly, the 
act should be considered null and of no effect. Baron Gayern and all th. Con- 
servative Moderates resigne{ their seats on the 2ist inst. 
BavVakia.—-The insurrection in the Palatinate of Bavaria has not been checked, 
but the accbunts lust received state that the chiefs. display as much energy 


°B 
stated to have been held on Monday instead of Sanday. 


his ascension, he shali cause all to swear to the consti- 


against anarchists as they have done in throwing off their allegiance to the 
Government. 
In the other minor states matters continue in a very effervescent state. 


AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 

The Emperor has published a new proclamation to the Hungarians, in which 
his Majesty sums up his old complaints, and declares that the interests of the 
nationality and of the liberty of the Hungarians is but a, pretext made use of 
by the auarchists. That party, he says, seeks its support from the league of 
foreign countrics; it has takin into it» pay men without fortune, and the ene- 
mies of tranquillity aud of order, That is the reason why the Emperor of 
Russia has united himself to the Emperor to combat against the common 
enemy. 

The last accounts from Pesth state that the Hungarians were still engaged in 
bombarding Buda, and were determined to take it, even if the Aus'rians should 
pend Pesth. It was reported at Vienna that they had succeeded in their 
efforis. 

General Bem is said to have obtained a victory over the Russians; but no- 
thing certain is known on the subject. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

The fortress of Fredericia has been more closely invested by the troops of 
ochieswig-Holstein. On the 15th, 16th, and 17th inst., several bombs were 
thrown into it, more to alarm the Danes than with any expectation of bringing 
them to surrender. 

In the neighbourhood of Duppel there has been some severe fighting. 

General Neumann, the aide-de-camp of the King of Prussia, has gone to 
Copenhagen, charged with a mission relative to the negotiations for peace with 
Deamark. 

CANADA. 

Accounts which have been received this week, vid the United States, represent 
the state of matters as re tored to comparative tranquillity. An address which 
had been agreed to at Montreal, urging the maintenance of peace, and a resort 
only to legal and constitutional means for a redress of what may be considered 
grievances, was signed by influential men of all parties, and had produced a 
tranquilising effect. 

At Kingston, the resolutions in favour of a recal of Lord Elgin were moderate 
in tone, but decidedly adverse to the Rebellion Losses Bill. These resolutions 
po regret the outbreak at Montreal, and pledge the citizens to a preservation of 
order. S . 

Although great excitement. continued to prevail, and the worst spirit was 
manifested against Lord Elgin upon every occasion when he appeared in public in 
Montreal, yetno further disturbances had taken place ; whilstin various parts of the 
country meetings-and addresses sustaining the course of the Government were 
numerous, 

Upon the occasion of his Excellency attending at Government House, Mon- 
trea], to receive an address from the House of Assembly, on the 30th ult., he was 
again grossly insulted. He arrived under the escort of the Light Dragoons, the 
mob yelling and groaning, and throwing eggs at his carriage. The streets were 
greatly crowded, and numerous bodies of troops stationed near the Government 
House, but no disturbance took place. Regret and indignation at the burning 
of the Parliament House, and the fine library, are the prevailing feelings 
throughout the country. 


UNITED STATES. 

In the intelligence from the States which has been received this week there is 
no feature of domestic interest. 

WEST INDIES. 

By the mail steam ship Conway, we have advices this week from the islands, 
The news from Jamaica is to the 2lst of April. It is of the same cheerless 
routine nature that has characterised our advices from this quarter of the globe 
for a considerable period. The sugar crop will be much shorter than was‘ origi- 
nally supposed. It is calculated by competent authority, that the gross aggregate 
cannot exceed 35,000 hogsheads. 

The idea of an alteration in the constitution of the council of the island still 
oceupied the thoughts of the colonists. A very large and influential meeting 
was held in the town of Falmouth, on the 14th of April, at which some able 
speeches were made, and a series of resolutions passed in support of that object. 

Rain was much wanted for all branches of agriculture in Jamaica. 

Our accounts from Demerara extend to the 21st ult. In conformity with the 
tenor of our advices by the last packet, the Combined Court met on the 11th 
ult., and the estimates were entered upon durin several days’ sittings, after 
which the Court adjourned, but not before carrying the principle of retrench- 
ment to a length which had taken even its own supporters by surprise. 


INDIA. 

Advices in anticipation of the Overland Mail have been received, dated’ Bom- 
bay, April 17, and Calcutta, April 7. 

The intelligence is of special importance. It announces the close of the Sikh 
war, and the annexation of their country, the Panjanb, to the British territory. 

Our last summary closed with the arrival at Attock of General Sir W. R. 
Gilbert and his army, in pursuit of the flying Dost Mahomed, Ameer of Cabool, 
who, vanqiisiied on the field of Guojerat, was making his way towards the 
Khyber Pass, en route to his own capital. He entered the Khyber Pass without 
any obstruction from the natives, just as Geueral Gilbert crossed the Indus, and 
had made his way to Jellalabad before the latier reached Peshawur. When the 
British General arrived at the capital of the province, he found that the Affghans 
had destroyed the villages aad suburbs around, and set fire to the cantonments, 
and to the former residence of Maj r-General Lawrence. The gates of the city 
had been closed against the ‘*Cabvool maranders,” it is said, at the Dost’s own 
suggestion; otherwise, the place would, no doubt, have been given over to sack 
and pillage. 

Lord Dalhousie, having determined to await the intelligence of the expulsion 
of Dost Mahomed from Peshawur, before taking the important step of proclaim- 
ing the annexation of the Punjaub, the gratifying news was officially conveyed 
to his Lordship in a despatch from the Commander-in-Chief, dated Head-quar- 
ters Camp, the 25th March, 1849, and enclosing a letter from General Gilbert, an- 
nouneing his successes in Peshawur. 

Immediately on the receipt of those documents, the Governor-General issued a 
proclamation on the 30th of March, declaring the Sikh dynasty at an end, and 
the Punjaub annexed to the British dominions. The chiet secretary, Mr. Elliot, 
proceeded straight to Lahore on the 26th, accompanied by a strong escurt of 
troops. He arrived on the 28th, and next morving read vefore the assembled 
durbar the determination of the Governor-General. The Prince, no longer 
Sovereign, is to receive an allowance of £40,000, and t» reside within the 
British dominions. His mother will be permitted to join him. Poonah, it 
is said, will be the place of their abode. The few chiefs not convicted of 
treason are to retain their estates—the property of those who have appeared in 
arms against us is all confiscated. The Sikh soldiers are not to be entertained in 
our service. The Government is to be managed by a council of three—Mr. J. 
Lawrence, Mr. Mansell, and Colonel sir H. Lawrence, of which the last is pre- 
sident, with a salary of £8000 a year—the others have each £4800. Four com- 
missioners, with a large array of deputy commissioners, act under these. Our 
new dominions comprise 100,000 square miles of ground, yielding a revenue of 
about a million, and containing a population of above three miliions. For some 
time to come it will in all likelihood prove a heavy drain on our finances, its 
revenues falling short of its military expenditure—the charges of Government 
devolving on India, Thirty-three thousand troops have been ordered to remain 
for the present within the country; thirty-eight thousand more are maintained 

close at hand. Lord Gough left Lahore for Simla)on the 3d ult., whither he had 
been preceded by Lord Dalhousie from Ferozepore the same day. 

Sir Willoughby Cotton has resigned the office of Commander-in Chief at Bom- 
bay, It is said that he is not pleased with Sir Charles Napier (an officer his 
junior) being placed over hishead. __ oP ! 

Suelenas uy sy « .) AUSTRALIAN)”. 
| AnLEGED, Discovery or A ZAnce Fietp or Gorp.—Papers from Melbourne, 
Port Philip, to the 8th of February have been received, which announce the al- 
leged discovery of a large field of gold in the Pyrenees by a shepherd’s boy, and 
as specimens of the ore weighing from 22 to 24 oz. each had been purchased and 
exhibited, the excitement of the colonists is said to have become intense. Great 
numbers of persons, although unacquainted with the exact spot, had set out in 
search of the mine. caeetinite 


—————— 


| Mournine Porcerane Broocu.—This beautiful brooch has just 

been introduced by Mrs. Brougham, of Burslem. It consists of the white porce- 
laine design, as flowers, &c., placed upon a jet-black ground, the effect of which 
is novel; ingenious, andstriking, = ; 

VauxHALL GArpEns.— Lhis place of olden celebrity will be opened 
on Whit-Monday, under anentirely new-proprietorship. Among the nvvel at- 
tractions will be the band of the Garde Mobile, of Paris ; horsemanship by Her- 
nandez and the Auriols; aud a concert by English, Irish, and French vocalists. 
‘The gardens haye been revived : the Italian Walk has been continued all round 
the grounds, and wili be illuminated by the electric light; there will be a beau- 

picture-model of the Lake of Como; and, at the open theatre, a represen- 
ation of the far-famed Fountains of Versailles, with real water. In the re- 
fectory department there will be considerable reduction of charges, with, it is 
promised, scrupulous attention to the quality of the refreshments, 

Orrick oF Her Magestys PayMASTER-GENERAL, WHITEHALL, 
May 22, 1849.—The Exchequer Bills. dated in the month uf June, 1848 (per act 
11 Vie. ¢. 16. £17,946,500, annu 1848), with the interest due thereon, will be paid 
off on the 14th of June, 1848, when the interest will cease. Such bills will be 
received for exchange at this office daily, from half-past ten till three o’clock, 
until the 7th day of June, 1849, inclusive. Printed forms, containing in- 
structions for the preparation of the lists (or claims), and the arrangement of 
the bills, may be obtained on application at this office. The bearers must endorse 
each bill with their usual signatares, und they must insert their names and ad- 
dresses in each list or claim ; and where the names of holders are inserted in the 
bills, the indorsement of such holders mustalso be obtained previously to their 
claims being left for examination. New bills, bearing interest at the rate of one 
penny halfpenny by the day, upon every one hundred pounds, and dated the 
said 14th day of June, 1849, may be obtained in payment of the principal of the 
whole, or part, of the Exchequer bills issued under the act above mentioned, on 
the claimants specifying, in their claims (or lists), the amount of new bills re~ 
quired by ‘hem. The new bills, together with the intere-t on the bills left for ex- 
change, will be issued on the 15th day of June, 1849; the bearers must attend at, 
this office to sign receipts 1or the payment of princi al and interest, Payment, in 
money, may, be obtained at this otfice fur any of the said Exchequer bills, Moan 
ously to the said 14th day of June, 1849, up n the claimants leaving the carl 


xamination one day prior to thi which such jaymenc ie desired, 
raphical error in last week's paper, the general elections were ra cht as pitt hms nw aon provi adored 
’ paid ae 


- scientiously, as an advocate of 


Mar 26, 1849.] 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 

Some ministerial changes of a minor character have taken place 
consequent upon the late appointment of Mr. Ward to the Chief-Commissioner- 
ship of the Ionian islands; viz.—Mr. J. Parker, who has been with Mr. Tufnell 
joint Secretary of the Treasury, succeeds Mr. Ward as Secretary of the Admiralty ; 
‘Mr. Hayter replaces Mr. Parker at the Treasury, and Sir D, Dundas becomes 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 
Their Lordships met at five o'clock, 


FIRING AT THE QUEEN. 


Judge-Advocaté, The necessary writs for reelection have been moved four in The Marquis of LANspowNE immediately rose, and referring to the crime com- 
Parliament. 2 . hs mitted on Saturday against the person of her Majesty, stated that the result of 
On a question which has been lately raised in Ireland as to the law- | the inquiry directed against the culprit did not lead to the disclosure of any cir- 


cumstances that would justify his committal on a charge of high treason. Had 
such been the case, there could be no doubt that the unanimous desire of their 
Lordships would be to go up at once to the throne and express their abhorrence 
of the crime, and their congratulation on the preservation of her Majesty's inva- 
luable life. This was one of those crimes of so odious and dastardly a charac- 
ter—of so paltry and contemptible a nature, that it was impossible to speak of 
it with that seriousness which a malignant attempt would deserve. The con- 
temptible offender was committed on the charge of a simple misdemeanour, un- 
der the act of 1842 and left to be treated as the law directed. 

Lord STANLEY rejoiced that it was not the intention of the Government to give 
to the most contemptible and disgraceful crime committed on Saturday that im- 
portance which au address to the Crown would imply. If any serious attempt 
had been made on her Majesty, every individual, of every class in the empire, 
would at once desire to express his execration of such an act, and his congratu- 
lation at her Majesty’s escape. 

Lord Kenyon suggested the propriety or ordering a prayer of thanksgiving on 
this occasion. 


fulness of dissenting worship in a churchyard without permission of the officiat- 
ing minister, the law adviser of her Majesty’s Government in Ireland has given 
the following opinion: “Iam of opinion that the performance ot the funeral 
service in achurchyard, by a dissenting clergyman, without the permission of 
the clergyman of the established chureh, is ‘illegal.” 

‘At the Duke of Portland’s rent day, held at Morpeth on Thursday, 
last week, his grace liberally returned 227 per cent. on the half-years’ rent. 

The total number of petitions which have been presented to the 
House of Lords against the repeal of the Navigation Laws is 283, and of these 24 
emanated from cotporate bodies. The signatures appended to the petitions 
amount to 170,600, 

‘A steamer is about to run weekly between Goole and Rotterdam, and 
Rotterdam and Goole. This is an experiment to ascertain the advantage or dis- 
advantage pt shinai yds from Goole, from the West Riding and Lancashire, 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire line, in preference to the Hull and Selby and 
the other lines in connexion with it. 


A people’s College,” similar to that in Sheffield, is about tobe | After some observations from Lord Brovanay, the subject dropped. 
established in Norwich, fpetiemen of fortune, wishing to benefit the working On the motion of the Marquis of LanspowNE, the Land sapcha isin an¢ Drain- 
classes of his native city, has supplied the means for commencing the under- | age (Ireland) Bill was read a second time ; and the standing orders having been 
taking. i Th A suspended for the occasion, the committee was negatived, and the bill was read 

The citizens of Cork are about to take active measures to establish | a third time and passed, without discussion. 


wet docks on an extensive plan, so as to enable large vessels to unload at Cork 


without taking the ground as now. } i THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 

John Ford, convicted and sentenced to transportation some time ago | On the motion of the Marquis of Lanspown, the House then went into com- 
for participating in the sry of the will of the late Mr. Slack, has been libera- | mittee on the Navigation Bill—Lord Beaumont, in the absence of Lord Shaftes- 
ted from the Bath Gaol, at the instance of the government inspector, on account bury, who was indisposed, in the chair. 
of iil: Wealth, (itis MVERROES ca The first clause having been proposed, 

Sal a absconded with a considerable amount of money from the Lord STANLEY explained the ganeral scope and object of the amendments he 
East of England bank, at Lynn, has lately received a conditional pardon in Van felt it his duty to propose, and of which he had given notice. The principle of 
Diemen’s Land; this will enable him to go to any part of the world except Great these amendments was to maintain the existing Navigation Laws, giving power 
Britain and Ireland.) © to her Majesty in Council, upon receiving satisfactory assurances of reciprocity 

Karly in the mot of Sunday week, the Talbot Hotel, New Malton, from foreign powers, in certain cases to relax or modify the restrictions now in 


force. The bill submitted by the Goyernment professed to be a bill to “ amend” 
the Navigation Laws ; but instead of amending, it went at once to abrogate and 
utterly annul them. The proposal he (Lord Stanley) and those who were with 
him on this question had to make to their Lordships was really and fairly to 
amend the laws, entering honestly into the consideration of the modifications 
and restrictions that it would be advisable to make, having in view the setting 
of commerce as free as possible, consistent with those higher interests which it 
was the paramount duty of Parliament to promote and secure. There was a 
great distiction between the bill brought forward by the Government and all 
preceding acts. Mr, Huskisson recommended treaties with various countries, on 
receiving equivalent advantages ; and all his measures applied to the direct trade 
between country and country. But now the Government proposed to enter into 
competition with all the world—with each and every quarter of the globe; 
and this measure was forced forward contrary to the sense of the country and 
against the express prayers of British shipowners, of shipbuilders, and of mer- 
chants. The objects of the amendment he (Lord Stanley) submitted to their 
Lordships were to maintain our trade with our colonies; to maintain the advan- 
tages of the long voyage trade and of commerce with those countries which had 
no shipping of their own, and to maintain, as @ matter of paramount import- 
ance, the restricting the right of British registry to British- built ships. But in 
submitting his first amendment, by which he wished to test the principle whe- 
tlier the Navigation Laws should be repealed or amended, he did not ask noble 
Lords to pledge themselves to the adoption of all his amendments, but simply 
to the modus operandi of the bill—whether they should begin by abrogating or 
maintaining the existing Navigation Laws. Lord Stanley moved his first 
amendment :—* After the word ‘that,’ in page 1, line 6, to insert, ‘in case it 
shall be made to appear to her Majesty that any foreizn country is willing to 
concede the ships..of this conntry the like privileges and advantages as are en- 
joyed by or-intended to be conferred on the ships of such foreign country, or 
advantages equivalent thereto, then, and in such case, it shall be jawfal for her 
Majesty, from time to time, by any order or orders in council, to be published 
and revocable as hereinafter mentioned, to authorise and declare as follows.” 

Earl Grey opposed the amendment, because it would practically cescind 
the principle of the bill affirmed at the second readiny. He could not 
assent to the proposition of begiuning by striking out the clauses by which the 
existing restrictions would be repeated. The noble Earl, at considerable length, 
contended that the Navigation Laws were injurions to commerce, and that no 
man could te 1 how they impeded trade until after experience should have shown 
their importance. 

Lord Broucuam dissected the petitions presented for and against the measure, 
to show that all the great maritime towns were, with very trifling exception, op 
posed to a repval of the Navigation Laws. With regard to the amevdment pro- 
posed by Lord Stanley, he could not see with what consistency Lord Wharneliffe 


was broken into, and a “quantity of silyer plate stolen from the waiter’s 
pantry, consisting of 97 table, tea, dessert, and gravy spoons, 52 table and dessert 
forks, 2 soup ladies, 8 salt cellars, marrow spoon, ish knife, &c., together with 
some plated articles, napkins, &c. ibs! 

The change that has come over Ireland of late is shown by the fact 
of her importing instead of exporting provisions. A fleet of ships, not less than 
46 in number, arrived Jast week at the Cove of Cork, ail laden with bread- 
stuffs, the greater proportion being maize, wheat, and beans. 

Reviews of troops, in honour of the Queen’s birthday, took place on 
Saturday last in London, Piymouth, Manches er, and Dublin. 

The Royal mail steamer Wi which left Liverpool on Saturday 
afternoon for Halifax and New York, took out about 70 passengers and the usual 
mails. The specie that went out by this departure was quite insignificant, not 
exceeding £2000. fi 

‘An institution of gas engineers is about to be established, for the pur- 
ose of collecting and promulgating all data connected with gas manufacture, 
distribution, &c., prooucing it in the highest perfection, and conveying it to the 
greatest distance at the lowest possible charges. Another great object is the 
proper training of gas engineers, and the reduction to one regular system of 
all the present varieties of proce-s, costs, and charges. 

On Thursday morning week, upwards of thirty martins and swallows 
were picked up dead in the field that surrounds the West Norfolk and Lynn 
Hospital, tne result it is supposed ot the coldness of the weather. 

‘Anauctioneer in South Durham, not a hundred miles from the Tees, 
announces for sale ‘‘ domestic idols and creature-comfort preparers, with a 
whole barricade of utilitarian sundries!” He lately had on hand “a general 
rush of miscellaneous prodigies!” 

On Saturday a fatal accident happened to Foulstan, 
Fitzwilliam, w! felling trees in West Wood, near Wortley. 
tree ready for a fall, and whilst engaged with another close by, 
wind came and blew the tree down upon him, killing him on the spot. 
deceased was deaf, and upwards of 70 years of age. . 

‘At the Petty Sessions held last week at Ashton- under-Lyne, Michael 
Conway was charged with forging the names of voters to the voting papers for 
the election of guardians. He was committed to take his trial at the ensuing 
assizes an Liverpool. ae 

Madame Laffarge, says one of the French journals, has petitioned the 
President of the Republic for a commutation of her sentence, and the Council of 
State will be called upon to deliberate on her application. She is said to be 
suffering severely from disease of the lungs. 

‘At a recent meeting of the ironmasters of South Staffordshire, held at 


woodman to Earl 

He had rounded a 
a snidden gust of 
The 


Wolverhampton, it was resolved to reduce the price of iron 20s, per ton, and the | could refuse to vote for that amendment, and yet adhere to the amendment he 
wages of workmen in the same proportion. It is said present prices caunot be had himself placed on the paper. In fact, the amendments proposed by Lord 
maintained, Stanley and by Lord Wharnceliffe were similar in principle, although the former 


had the great advantage of being the better. 

The Marquis of LANspowNE summed up the arguments in favour of the bill. 
The broad line of policy laid down in the Government measure, and which they 
were prepared to carry out, was the removal of every restriction that they pos- 
sibly could; whereas the policy laid down in Lord Stanley's amendment was the 
maintenance of all the restrictions that could be held, and the removal of only 
such few restrictions as could not be maintained. Those amendments would, if 
carried, overturn the principle of the bill, and therefore he called on their Lord- 
ships to support the original clause. 

The committee then divided :— 

For Lord Stauley’s amendment— 
Contents .. ae hat 
Non-Contents ss oe te 
Majority against the amendment .. . —13 
pete cio motion of Lord Lansdowne, the further consideration of the bill was 
ned. 
Their Lordships adjourned at a quarter to one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


On the motion of Mr. TUFNELL, a new writ was issued for Sutherlandshire, in 
the room of Sir D. Dundas, who has accepted the office of Judge-A.tvocate. 


FIRING AT THE QUEEN. 


Lord J. Russet: “Sir, before I move the postponement of two orders of the 
day that stand on the paper for to-night, I think it right, in order to allay public 
apprehension, to say that, a statement having been made in some of the news- 
papers of Saturday evening that a treasonable attempt had been made against 
the hfe of her Majesty, I can state, that, although it is unfortunately true that 
a pistol was discharged at the Queen when her Majesty was passing on her re- 
turn home to Buckingham Palace, it has been found that there is no reason to 


The Prussian Government, in order to remove the inconveniences 
attending the blockade of the Elbe, has just suspended the transit dues, and 
arra: gements hrve been made by the Northern Railway for the conveyance of 
merchandise. Ty . z 

‘Phe Post-office authorities in London and Hamburgh, in connexion 
with the new arrangement for the establishment ofa daily mail to and from 
Hamburgh and London on and after Monday last, have further arranged that 
any letters which may arrive in London by transatlantic vessels on any days 
but Tuesdays and Fridays, and intended for Hamburgh, shall be forwarded by 
the new line vid Ostend and Aix-la-Chapelle. : . 

phus fever rages to a fearful extent in the Cardiff Union Work- 
house, and a great many deaths have occurred, Means are taken to meet the 
trying emergency and to arrest the progress of the disease. A temporary hos- 
pital is to be provided for the sick, and all other necessary measures are to be 


adopted forwith. PY 

The Government of the French Republic has charged the French 
Minister at Brussels to transmit a note to the Belgian Government, demanding 
the settlement of the loan of 15,000,000f., being the act of the expedition of 1831, 
undertaken for the | lidation of the new state of things in Belgium. This 
loan, including capital and interest, now amounts to 27,000,000f. 

Now that the summer advances the Scotch lochs are getting into 
fishing trim. Seyeral parties have already visited Loch Ruthven, and, consider~ 
ing the nature of the weather and the earliness of the season, have had no reason 
to complain of the sport they enjoyed. 3 

There were shot by Mr. Simon Rennie, Forres, on the farm of Mr. 
Mitchell, Wester Alves, Inverness-shire, on the 10th ultimo, no fewer than ten 
geese at a couple of shots, each of the birds weighing fully 10lbs. 

The local papers state that it is intended speedily to appoint a new 
minor canon in Durham cathedral; that no candidate who does not possess 


i i 1 accuse the person who discharged the pistol of atreasonable attempt, and that it 
poet icant olees aes thorough pucreeks of music, is likely to be i - crime more remarkable for is Gagadena inant eaicien .¢ Hea hear.) I 
ara tio! king serv! ; ave only ther to state that [ am sure t beeu an attempt of another 

of At dealer, sont Pr eeient ese pee i feoh pera enaey kind, [ should have had the cordial assent of this House (great cheering) to an 

* Janice y een subscribed for a festive meeting in the Castle- yard. has | address to her Majesty, congratulating her on the preservation of a life s0 va- 
The obi y.of the Banffshire prt contains fie fi Ih ingiterrible: Jnable. (Loud cheers.) I may add, that her Majesty, on this oceasion, which 
ituary Tir aul diy gs Miadl mi der 7 might have been one of a most serious nature, acted with her usual intrepidity 
_dnstangs.ofcmar tality in a single family :—“ Died, at ehill, Monquhitter, of | and self. possession.” (Loud cheering.) The noble Lord then moved that the 


scarlet fever, on 20th Febuary, Mary, aged 6; on 25th Febuary, Helen, 
aged 14; on 27th Febuary, Isabel, aged 12; on ist March, James, aged 4; on 
‘7th March, Jane, 2; on 10th March, Ann, aged 10; on 29th March, George, 
agod 8, children of William Beaton, farmer there.” 
~ There are in Liverpool 5900 unoccupied houses, at a rental of £30. 
‘and upwards. The total number of. unoccupied houses is 9500. : 
‘The Rev. R. L. Carpenter, of Bett take late minister of the Unita-’ 
rian congregation there, has ceased to hold that office, because he could not con- | 
len ; temperance, receive as a portion of his salary the . 
rents of certain ogre : . 
Tt is said that the Lowther Rooms, which for several seasons past 
haye been used for music and dancing, are about to be converted into a Roman 
Catholic Chapel. ayn | 
‘At Easter the sittings'of St. John’s church, Moulsham, Chelmsford, 
were all made free by an endowment of £2000, raised principally by voluntary 


contributions. 
The -house at Dresden was d by fire, in the late revo- 
the walls remain. The loss of the wardrobe 
alone is estimated at 400,000 francs. This eventtook place at the time when the 
condition of the este blisument was most prosperous. : 


committee on the Poor Relief Bill (Ireland) Bill be postponed till the 4th of 
June, and, as we understood, also the Ecclesiastical Commission Bill. 


The noble Lord’s announcement was received by the House with the utmost 
possible demonstration of loyalty ; and Lord J. Russell, in making it, laboured 


under deep emotion. ; 

Mr. J. O’Connent hoped it would not be considered, an intrusion if he said 
that, heavy as were the misfortunes of Ireland, it would be regarded as an aggra~ 
vation of those misfortunes that the dastardly, miscreant who had committed 
this outrage was an Irishman. He would say, however, that he believed, amidst 
the greatest excitement that, prevailed in Treland last year, there would not have. 
been found one among the fiercest, the wildest, the most unruly that took part 
in those unhappy eveuts, who would have harboured a feeling of personal insuli 
towards her Majesty. (Cheers.) And éven now, although the misfortunes of 
Treland were absorbing the attention of every one in that country, he might say_ 
that they would all be in a moment forgotten in one general burst of congratula-, 
tion and fervent joy that our beloved Sovereign had escaped unhurt from this, 
outrage upon her person. (Cheers.) 

The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill and the Irish Poor Law Amendment Bill were 
pos*poned to the 4th of June. 

The House went into committee on the Encumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, and 
agreed to its clauses. 


M Laurent Franconi, the oldest and most celebrated equestrian per- hi i d the thi 

fo in Europe, died last week in Paris, He was ate ot e i : wr e poeeg oe ne se amended, was considered, and the third. 
when his funeral was attended by a great number: ‘the whole. Charitable Trusts Bill was read a second time. 
of Me. ~ i of be See ee thie ioe ING 1 = Passengers Bill was committed.—Adjourned at eleven o’clock. t 
suicide by drowning himself. He. maa ie Sb HOUSE OF LORDS.—Turspay. 

 Jeaped into the water, and could not be rescued. before | _ In consequer of the illness of thé Lord Chancellor and of Lord Shaftesbury, 
~The magnificent estate of Cliefden, near Maide : Lene ike presided on the Woolsack, and Lord Beaumonr filled the Chair 
and property of Sir George Warrender, | with of Committees. ig : 
been purchased Nesars: Farebro her and Co. for the D eo On the motion of Lord Eppissvky, the Apprehension of Deserters (Portugal) 

The Mixed British and Portuguese Commission Bill passed through committee. 
On the motion of the Earl of Eettnton, 


; was supplied 


the Small Debts Act Amendment 


money, are requested to present the same for payment without delay. (Scotland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 
t link i i iden To questions trom the Earl of Harrowsy, 
@ only wanting to complete the chain of evidence The Marquis of Lanspowne stated that the negotiations now in progress rela-" 


tive to the affairs of La Plata promised to arrive at a speedy and satisfactory 


barrelled blunderbuss, which was found in a dungheap in an outhouse where the | oonelusion, though they were not in such a state us to admit of discussion in 


ae tak ia from the weather, and which the ramrod found at Siantield | 4+ House. 

9 exactly. : 

‘ A ee F i : The Earl of ABERDEEN hoped that the basis of the arrangement would be that 
=, Captain Beech, ws taken out by Mr. Huod some years ago. The of Monte Video was 
ty’s steamers, for the mae Of Bi g the river Severn, the important point for this country to secure, 


| 
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Lord Brovanam presented petitions from members of the United Church of 
England and Ireland resident in Scotland, praying their Lordships to provide 
for the induction of all clergymen of the Church of England and Ireland on 


being appointed to Episcopal chapels in Scotland. 


A discussion followed, in which the Bishop of Salisbury, the Earl of Suffolk, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of Worcester, the Duke of Argyll, 
the Bishop of “xeter, the Bishop of Cashel, the Earl of Minto, the Duke of 
Buccleuch, the Bishop of Oxford, the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl of Powis, 
and the Earlof Galloway took part. r 


The petition was then ordered to lie on the table-—Adjourned to Thursday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuxspay. 


A new writ was ordered for South Warwickshire, in the room of Mr. E. J. 
Shirley, who has accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Marquis of GRaNByY moved that the House, at its rising, should adjourn to 
Thursday, over Wednesday, the “ Derby day "—Sir G. Grey would give no opi- 
nion upon the motion, but leave it to the House to decide.—On a division, there 
were :—For the motion, 138; against it, 119: majority for the motion, 19. 

SHORT PARLIAMENTS. 

Mr. T. D'Eyncourt moved for leave to bring in a bill for shortening the du- 
ration of Parliament. He would not insist absolutely on limiting the duration of 
Parliaments to three years, but he would be content with five years, provided 
the Government would assent to that term. 

Lord D. Stuart seconded the motion. 

Lord J. Russetx said the question was one of experience and practicability, 
and 20 years after the passing of the Triennial Act maay of its supporters found 
that it led to feuds and>animosities throughout \the country ; and ultimately its 
inconveniences and-+injuries were so great as to lead to the Septennial Act. 
Practically, the duration of Parliaments was now six years, and he did not see 
that any advantage would be gained by reducing the term to five years. As to 
three years, two would be thrown away, the first in the inexperience of new 
members, and the third in looking forward to the next election, He should, 
therefore, oppose the motion. 

Mr. S. CRawrorp supported *the motion, and the House went to a divi- 
sion, when there were—For the motion, 46; Against it, 41: Majority for ‘the 
motion, 5. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

Pion peau of this division was received with loud cheeers by the members 
sent. 

Mr. SuANEY moved for the appointment of a standing committee, or unpaid 
commission, to consider and report from time to time on practical measures 
(unconnected with political changes) likely to improve the condition of the 
working classes, to encourage their industry and increase their contentment. 
The honourable member was proceeding to develop the measure he contem- 
plated, when the House was counted out, 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tavrspay. 
Their Lordships met shortly after four o'clock. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 

The Royal Assent was given to-day to. the following thirteen private and 
public Bills:—St. John’s (Newfoundland) Rebuilding Bill. Grants of Land 
New South Wales) Bill. Land Improvement and Drainage (Ireland) Bill. 
oor-laws (Ireland) Rate in Aid Bill. Grimsby Corporation and Freemen’s Ar- 
rangement Bill. Whitehaven Waterworks Bill. Marshland, Smeeth, and Fen 
(Equalization of Drainage Rutes and Repair of Road) Bill. Kidderminster Union 
Small. Tenement Rating Bill. Argyle Canal (Abandonment of Undertaking) 
Bll. New Ross Port and Harbour Amendment Bill. Edinburgh and Northern 
Railway (Additional Capital and Amendment -of Acts) Bill. North-Western 
Railway (Extension of Lancaster Branch, Abandonment. of: Williams Land 
Branch, New Road to Settle Station, Extension of Time for purchase of Land 
and Construetion of Work.) Bill. Bradford Waterworks Bill. 

The Lords Commissioners were the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde, and Lord Campbell. 

The.House then adjourned during pleasure. 

Their Lordships resnmed at five o’clack. 

The Earl of Hanrowsy presented several petitions, praying for an alteration 
in the Sale of Beer Act. 

BANKRUPTCY CONSOLIDATION LAWS BILL. 
On the motion of Lord BroveHam this bill was committed pro “ormd, 
REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 

Lord BEAumonr presented ‘the report of the committee, recommending the 

erection of a temporary gallery. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 

The Marquis of LANspowNE gave notice that, on the understanding that the 
temp rary gallery would be erected, he should move to-morrow that the House 
do adjourn to the Monday se’nnight following. 

BANKRUPTCY LAWS CONSOLIDATION BILL. 

Lord Brovcnam gave notice that on Tuesday se’nnight he should move the 
further consideration of this bill. 

CANADA. 

Lord Wuanncwirre asked if the noble Earl had received the promised des- 
patch from the Governor of Canada ; aud if so, whether: he would lay it on the 
table to-morrow ? 

Earl Grey said he had received the despatch, and he would lay it on the table 
on an early day, but he cou!d not promise to do so to-morrow. 

Lord BrovcuamM postponed his motion onthe subject o1 Canada to this day 
fortnight, when he should -draw the attention of the House to recent events in 
Canada, and to the bill introduced by the Government and assented to by the 


Governor-General, 
NAVIGATION LAWS. 

On the motion of the Matquis of Lanspowns, their Lordships resolved them- 
selves into committee on the Navigation-laws Repeal Bill, Lord Beaumont in 
the chair. 

The various clauses of the bill were agreed to without amendment. 


Adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 
NEW SPANISH TARIFF. 
In reply to a question put by Mr. Bankes, 
Mr. Lapovcnere said he had no objection to Jay on the table of the House the 
new Spanish tariff, in the same way as that of 1841. 


THE DUTY ON ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Ewanr gave notice that, on an early day, he should move for the repeal of 
the advertisement duty. 
THE BALLOT. 


Mr Henry BerKELEY moved for leave to bring in a bill to enable parliamentary 
electors to give their votes by ballot. 
’ After a short discussion, the motion was on division, negatived by # majority 


of 136 to 85. 
THE COLONIES. 

+ Mr. Roesuck moved for leave to bring in a bill for the better government of 
the North American, Australian, South African, ‘and New Zealand colonies. His 
plan embraced an improved system of self-government— that settlements 
should be formed, with fixed boundaries, and that when they attained a certain 
amount of population they should be declared provinces, possessing federal 
legislative assemblies, as in the case of the United States. 

Mr. Hawes combatted the plan as expensive and unpractical. 
On a division, the motion was lost by a majority of 116:to 73. 
Adjourned at a quarter to one o'clock. 


Coast-GuArp Repuctions.—Orders have been issued for the imme- 
diate abolition of the mounted coast-guard service. A signal staff, to be used 
with the newly-invented signal cones, is about to be erected in the vicinity of 
Hill-head, near Gosport, 80 as to communicate-with the semaphore in the dick- 
yard, Portsmouth, thus completing a line of coast telegraph by coast-guard from 
this port to Devonport. 

a 


PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. 
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SIR JOSHUA WALMSLEY. 
Sm Josnva WALMSLEY is truly a ‘* man of the people.” Sprung from their ranks 
and gifted with the energy characteristic of “ the industrial:classes,” he has de- 
voted his talents and his influence to promote their interests, moral, social, and 
political. 

Liverpool, his native town, has been chiefly the sphere of his exertions, which 
have been in a great degree crowned with success. He ‘first canfe before.the 
public during the agitation in favour of the Reform Bill; his strennons advocacy 
of popular rights and liberties during that period of excitement soon won him 
the favour of the’ Liberals of Liverpool ; and on the formation of the T;adesmen’s 
Reform Association of that town be was unanimously selected as the president 
of that body; an office he continued to hold for several successive years, until he 
was called to fill the civic chair of .the Great Shipping Emporium 
in 1839-40. On the passing of the Municipal Reform Bill, Sir Joshua was 
elecied to the Juwo Council for the influential ward of Castle-street, and from 
that period to his Mayoralty he held the following offices, ably executing the 
fanctions attaching thereto, viz. Chairman in Council of the Watch Committee, 
Chairman of the Educational Committee, Chairman of Court of Requests'Com- 
mittee, Hon. President of the Mechanics’ Institution, President of the Northern 
Mechanics’ Lostitution, President of the Literary and Scientitic Institution, 
Chairman of the Committee of Exhibition in Meehavics’ Institution, President 
of the Tradesmen’s Reform Association, President of the Shipmasters” Associae 
tion, President of the Orphan Asylum, President of the Northern Hospital, and 
Magistrate for the borough of Liverpool and county of Lancashire. The estimate 
entertained of his business powers by his townsimen may be interred from the offi- 
cial catalogue here quoted; and some ideaof the correctness of that estimate may 
be formed tromthe fact, that on no oceasion did any institution with wich his name 
was officially connected give expression to the leastdissatisfuction with the manser 
in which his duties were discharged. As Chairmar of the Education Committee 
his name is honourably identified with: the successiul efforts of the councibto 
extend éducation to the children of the:poor ot all denominations, "But his great 
work of use:ulness was the reorganisation of the Borough police force— which, 
under his administration, hd ar pe sk from a state of corrupt inefficiency 
into a most highly disciplined and efficient corps. J 

There is a social feacure connected “ith Sir Joshua Walmsley’s ma) oralty 
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which should not be overlooked. Previous to his ‘time, the hospitalities of the 
town-hall were confined to the “merchant princes” of the modern Tyre. Sir 
Joshua, liberal in all matters, would not see his townsmen of minor commercial 
rank excluded from the municipal festive board over which he presided; and his 
invitation brought the shopkeepers of Liverpool, for the first time, as guests to 
the table of their chief magistrate on all occasions of public festivity: a worthy 
example which has been since duly followed. 

It was during his mayoralty, on the occasion of the Queen’s marriage, that he 
received the honour of Knighthood. 

At the general election of 1841 he unsuccessfully contested Liverpool. In 
184? he was returned for the borough of Leicester, but was unseated, on petition, 
towards the close of the session of 1848. At the commencement of the present 

‘ear, when the borough of Bolton became vacant, by Dr. Bowring’s accepting 

he office of Consul at Canton, Sir Joshua presented himself as a candidate for 
the snffrazes of the electors, who at once recognised his claims on a Liberal con- 
stituency, and returned him as their representative. 


SIR JOSHUA WALMSLEY, M.P, FOR BOLTON. 


In the: House he is not a frequent speaker. We cannot call to mind any set 
speech of his since he has trans:erred the scene of his labours to the Legisla- 
ture. His talents, however, are ratoer of an administrative character, and, in 
that respect, are of a high order. But he is by no means wanting in ability as 
a speaker, as he evinced on Tuesday last, at the great meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Financial and Parliamentary Reform Association, at which he occupied:the 
chair in his capacity of President of the Association. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley is the son of Mr. John Walmsley, of Liverpool, and was 
born in that town, in’ the year 1794. He was educated at Holt Hill, in Lanca- 
shire, and subsequently entered business in his native place as a corn-mer- 
chant, which occupation he has relinquished for several years past, In 1815 
he married Adeline, the daughter of Mr. Hugh Mulleneux, of Liverpool. The 
living of St. Luke’s there is in his gift. 


PESHAWUR. 


Tax intelligence just received from India announces the occupation of Peshawur 
by the British troops, the precipitate retreat of the Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan 
and his followers beyond the Khyber Pass, and the consequent dissolution of the 
Affghan confederacy. Major-General Sir R. W. Gilbert, in detailing these brilliant 
results, announces himself in possession of the city of Peshawur and its Bala 
Hissar. General Gilbert’s despatch then states :— 

“ The Affghan army, under the command of Ameer Dost Mahomed Khan, re- 
treated from Peshawur on the 19th instant, and is to-day (March 2Ist) reported 
to have reached Dakka, on the western side of the Khyber Pass. The city I 
found untouched by the Affghans, the Ameer having directed the gates to. be 
clo ed against his troops ; but most of the garden houses in its neighbourhood 
have been burnt, or otherwise rendered uninhabitable ; and the Sikh canton~ 


ment at _ Mardan Khan's Bagh has been burnt tothe ground. The fort of 


reported to be destroyed. . 
from the provinos of Peshawuref the Ameer and bis army 


ihn 


PESHAWUR, FROM A DRAWING BY G, T. VIGNE, ESQ. 


I have carried to a successful conclusion the whole of the instructions of the 
right hononrable the Governor-General of India, conveyed to me through his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, with your letter of the 3d March inst. 

“The Sikhs have been humbled, and their power crushed ; the British prisoners 
released from an irksome captivity; and the rich province of Peshawur freed 
from its Mahomedan invaders. To my troops I am indebted, under Providence, 
for these glorious results. Since the Ist of the month they have marched 
from the Jhelum to the Indus and Peshawur, crossing both rivers under many 
disadvautages, and overcoming all the obstacles of the road, which are natu- 
rally great, and were much enhanced by our large train of stores and baggage— 
the necessary incumbrances of a force like this. To both officers and men I am 
deeply indebted for their cheerful endurance of the fatigues and privation to 
which all have been-exposed.” 

We are enabled to present our readers with the accompanying fine view of the 
city and fortress, from a drawing by Mr. Vigne. 

Peshawur, or Peshawer, is the capital of the province of the same name, 
usually considered part of Affghanistan, a very fertile and va'uable territory, ly- 
ing between the Indus above and below Attock and the Khyber mountains, 
through which is the great Khyber Pass, twelve miles east of the eastern extre- 
mity of which is situate the city. Thornton tells us that, “In the early part of 
the present century, when vi-ited by Elphinstone, it was a flourishing town, 
about five miles in circuit, and reported to contain 100,000 inhabitants. Twenty 
years later, Runjeet Singh, after defeating the Affghans in the decisive 
battle of Noushera, took Peshawur, demolished the Bala Hissar, at once 
the capital and state residence—destroyed the fine houses of ‘the chief Affghans, 
desecrated the mosques, and, cutting down the groves and orchards about the 
city, laid waste the surrounding country. The subsequent exactions and oppres- 
sions have effectually prevented its revival. The houses, built of mud, or un- 


RUBY IN RUNJEET SINGH’S NECKLACE. 


land in attestation of the success o our arms in India; and it has been sug- 
gested that the mischievous superstition attached to the possession of this unique 
diamond might be utterly crushed by this retributive consignment. 

We have taken some pains to obtain a Sketch of the Koh-i-noor, or 


“Mountain of Light,”: and of Runjeet’s tuby; and onr Illustrations are. 


from a drawing copied from-originals, by Juan Ram, the Lawrence of Bengal, 


to whom Runjeet’ Siigh sent them for the purpose, at the request of 


Lord William Bentinck. The diamond was formerly the property of Pandoor 
Rajah, then ‘chief of all India, Cabul, and Cachmere, from whom it 
was taken by Timur, and subsequently: from Mohammed Shah by Nadir 
Shah. . Runjeet Singh was accustomed to wear this diamond on his right arm, 
set, as we have engraved it, in gold, surrounded with small rubies. It has been 
valued at 25 crore of rupees, or 25 million pounds sterling. Tavernier, who 
saw it in the possession of the Great Mogul, states its weight to be 279 9-10th 
carats; before cutting, it weighed 900 carats; it was found in the mine of Co- 
lore, to the east of Golconda, about the year 1550. It is said to have formed one 
of the eyes of the jewelled peacock of the famous Musnud or throne of Aur- 
ungzebe, the Zukh-i-taoos, or peacock throne. Its twin jewel is numbered 
among the crown jewels of Russia. Runjeet Singh, Rajah of the Punjaub, 
plundered the “ Koh-i-noor” from the ex-princes Shah Shujah-ool-Moolk and 


burnt brick, have flat roofs, on which the inhabitants spend much of their time. 
The whole city has rather a melancholy appearance, presenting numerous ruins 
of great dimensions, the result, not so much of gradual decay, as of sudden and 
recent violence. The numerous mosques—many built in a splendid style of Ori- 
ental architecture—have been intentionally polluted by the Sikhs, and are going 
toruin. A vast and magnificent caravansera has been converted into the head- 
quarters of the Sikh governor. It is called Gorkhutru,; it has.quadrangular out- 
lines, each side measuring two hundred and fifty yards, and contains extensive 


accommodation for all departments of government, as well as a spacions honse ~ 


for the Governor. The fortress, recently erected by the Sikhs on the siteof the 
Bala Hissar, is a square of about two hundred and twenty yards, and is strength- 
ened by round towers at each angle, every curtain having in front of it a semi- 
circular ravelin. There is a fausse braye all round of substantial towers and 
curtains, with a wet ditch, The height of the inner walls is sixty feet—of the 
fausse braye, thirty—all constructed of mud. Within are capacious and well- 
constructed magazines and storehouses. The only gateway is on the northern 
face, and it is protected by towers. Court, about fifteen years ago, estimated the © 


population at 80,000—a mixed race of Affghans, Kashmirians, and Hindoos. Itis ~~ 


believed to be now about 50,000. Peshawur was built by the Mogul Emperor, 
Akbar, who affixed the name, signifying ‘advanced post,’ in reference to its be~ 
ing the frontier town of Hindostan towards Atfghanistan.” 


THE KOH-I-NOOR DIAMOND. 


Tis famous Diamond, forfeited by the treachery of the Sovereign of Lahore, 
and now under the security of British bayonets, in the fortress of Govindghur, 


Shah Femaun. At the death of Runjeet, the diamond/féll, by. “lot of inheri 


_ tance,” to Shah Soojah; and, at his death, was-béqueathed to the hideous idol 


of Orissa! The recent war in Mooltan, and disturbances in the Punjadb, in- 
duced the British resident at Laliore to secure, as a hostage, the person of the 
boy King, Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, and.at the same time to seize the Koh-i- 
noor. The “ Nassuck ” diamond, plundered during the Mahratta war from a 
Peshwah, or feudal chieftain, is a kindred exploit.. Such is but.an outline of 
the countless adventures of this imperial and oriental gem. It, is, however, a 
mistake to suppose this diamond to be the largest. and most precious in the 
world, for it is surpassed by several. < 

The Ruby, in the accompanying Illustration, has, been sketched under similar 
circumstances. In the Illustration both sides are shown ; the gem is worn in 
Runjeet’s. necklace. It belonged to Pandoor Rajah, was taken from him by 
Timour, and subsequently from Timour’s descendants by Ahmeed Shah. The 
names of the six Kings of Delhi are engraved on this Ruby :—Alumzeer II., 
Shah Karam IL., Jehangire, Ackbar, Feroze Shah, and Ahmed Shah. Runjeet 
beara it at 122 crore of rupees, or twelve millions five handred thousand pounds. 
sterling. r none Sy c Pal i 

We are indebted to the courtesy of a Correspondent for the loan of the sketches 
of these Jewels, taken in Runjeet Singh’s lifetime. 
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Hrs Excellency Mehmed Pacha, the 
newly accredited Ambassador fromthe 
Ottoman Fag roar sien oe. 
ions by the m: icent hosp! e 
sf on Monday last, at the resi- 
dence of the Embassy in Bryanston- 
mare. The noyelty of a ball under a 
Mussuiman’s roof naturally excited very 
considerable interest among the fairer 
members of the aristocratic world; and, 
for some days previous to the event, 
the projected festivities formed a fruit- 
fal subject of fashionable gossip. 7 
The arrangements for the. réunion 
were upon the most profuse scale of 
magnificence. The whole interior of 
the mansion was festooned with red and 
white drapery (these being the Turkish 
national colours), additional rooms were 
erected, and every device that ingenuity 
could suggest to add splendour to the 
scene was adopted with unsparing hand 
by his Excellency’s command. The two 
cipal saloons on the first floor were 
thrown open into one and formed a 
very excellent ball-room, the walls being 
peautifully decked out with the “ star 
and crescent” in gold on a pale blue _ 
ground, The reception saloon was — 
nificently furnished, the prevailing style 
of decoration being pale blue and gold. 
There was another small apartment on 
this floor of the mansion fitted up as a 
tent, and supplied with mirrors and 
ottomans, into which the company oc- 
casionally retired from the ball-room. 
‘The entrance-hall and staircase, as well - 
as all the corridors of the mansion, were 
festooned as above described, and over 
the door of the reception-room was 
suspended the Turkish national flag. 
Another great feature in the internal 
arrangements of the ‘mansion was the 
“ Divan,” a somewhat small but very 
beautiful apartment, communicating 
with the dining-room. Partaking, in its 
general character, the form of a tent, 
this apartment presented a scene of truly 
Eastern magnificence. The walls were 
covered with splendid mirrors, and hung 
with “hookahs” of the most superb de- 
scription, having mouth pieces studded 
with diamonds and rich precious stones. 
On one side a portrait of the present Sul- 
tan, Abdul-Medjid (Anglicé, “The Slave 
God’ 
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scription were arranged ; and in the cen- 
tre a very Sabet, y teresa designed 
in exquisite taste, poured forth its lu- 
cid stream into a marble basin, well 
with gold and silver fish. The 
effect of the decorations throughout the 
mansion was greatly heightened by-a 
so exatles, which met the eye 
beaut cs, W met the eye 
eet vane direction, the entrance-hi 
being, in fact, a perfect pyrami 
greenhonse. 

The festivities commenced with a grand 
‘pan . the guests at which were ori- 

nally intended to have included all the Cabinet Ministers, but, unfortunately, 
‘the members of the apne House were prevented from attending, in consequence 
of the debate on the Navigation Laws. His Excellency was, however, honoured 
swith the presence of the First Lord of the Treasury and several other Ministers, 
the circle including Lord John Russell, Viscount Palmerston, the Marquis of 
Breadalbane, the Right Hon. Sir Francis Thornhill Baring, the Right Hon. Sir 
John Cam Hobhonse, the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, the Right Hon. T. 
Milner Gibson, and Mr, Addington, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Cabouli Effendi, First Secretary to the Embassy; Sadik Bey, Second Secretary ; 
M. Zohrab, First Attaché; Taber Effendi, Second Aétaché; and Capt. John Ford 
(of the Ottoman navy), had the honour of joining the party. 

The dinner was most magnificently served, and at its conclusion the guests 
retired with their host to the Divan, where tea and coffee were served, and 
pipes “ offered” to the company, though, we belicve, the latter luxury was 
only enjoyed by one tleman present. Half an hour having been passed 
very agreeably in this heautiful apartment, his excellency conducted his guests 
to the drawin , where they had scarcely arrived when the company in~ 
vited to th began to set down. 
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THE TURKISH 


THE DIVAN, 


His Excellency did the honotirs of the reception himself, and most worthily. 
His remarkably handsome features were illumined by a smile of hearty welcome 
to all, and the only subject of regret to us was, that his fine face and figure 
should have suffered, as it did, by the adoption of our somewhat conventional 
evening dress, and consequent rejection of his own picturesque national cos~ 
tame. The only distinguishing mark his Excellency adopted was the Turkish 
“ fez” (cap), and this he wore in common with all the other natives of the Ot- 
toman Empire present. 

Their Serene Highnass°s Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and the Princes 
Ernest and William of Hesse-Philippsthal, honoured his Excellency with their 
presence, 

The diplomatic circle included all the foreign Ministers at present in town, ac- 
ore by their ladies, and the secretaries and attachés of the various le- 
gations. 

The general company embraced upwards of 500 of the most distinguished 
members of the aristocracy. The Duchess of Bedford, the Duchess of Leeds, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry, the Countess of Jersey, the Countess of Kinnoull, 
Viscountess Palmerston, and Viscountess Combermere were among the visitors. 
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EMBASSY. 


The ball was opened at eleven o’clock 
with a quadrille, in which Baron Wie- 
denbruck (of the Austrian Legation) led 
off with the Lady Clementina Villiers. 
Cabouly Effendi, First Secretary of the 
Turkish Legation, danced in the same set 
with Miss Meyer; M. de Berg (of the 
Russian Legation) taking the hand of the 
Lady Adelaide Vane, and M. Zohrab, 
first altaché to the Turkish Legation, 
dancing with the Hon. Miss Cotton. 

The opening quadrille was followed by 
a waltz, and dancing was kept up with 
great spirit until one o’clock, when sup- 
per was served in the dining-room. The 
festivi.ies were subsequently renewed, 
and morning had dawned before the 
party broke up. 

During the evening “the Divan” 
formed an object of great curiosity to 
the ladies, and we believe that even the 
most inveterate haters of the “ weed” 
made a pilgrimage thither before leav- 
ing the ball. 

Everything connected with the /fée 
was admirably arranged, and we never 
saw a ball pass off more satisfactorily. 
Although the limits of the mansion 
were rather confined, there was no in- 
convenient crowding, even when the 
guests were most uumerous, and the 
most perfect enjoyment prevailed. His 
Excellency was evidently much pleased 
atthe readiness with which his hospi- 
tality had been responded to, and it is 
not too much to say that this ‘eeling 
was fully reciprocated by every guest 
present. 

Coote and Tinney’s band was in 
attendance, 

The magnificent internal decorations 
of the mansion, including the divan and 
its appointments, were executed by 
Messrs. Druce, of Baker-street, on whom 
they reflected the highest credit. 

We hive authori:y to announce that 
his Excellency will give a second ball 
on Wednesday next. 


COURT AND HAUT TON. 
THE COURT 
AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


The Queen and Prince Albert, the 
Duchess of Kent, the ladies and gentle- 
men of the Court, and the domestic 
household attended Divine service on 
Sunday morning, in the private chape 
at Buckingham Palace. The Bishop of 
Oxford preached the sermon. During 
Sunday thenobility and gentry thronged 
Buckingham Palace to make their dati- 
fol inquiries after the state of her 
Majesty. The answer given was “The 
Queen is well.” 

The Queen held a Court on Mon- 
day, at which his Royal Highness Prince 
William Henry of the Netherlands had 
an audience of her Majesty, to deliver 
the iusignia of the Order of the Bath 
presented to his father, the late King 
of the Netherlands, by the Prince Re- 
gent, in 1814, in consequence of 
Majesty’s bravery at Quatre Bras. The Count de Neuilly and the Princes an 
Princesses of the ex-Royal Family of France paid a visit to the Queen on 
Monday, and remained to luncheon with her Majesty. The Queen aud Prince 
Albert took an airing in an open carriage and four, and, in the evening, 
honoured the performance of the German Opera, at Drary Lane Theatre, witb. 
their presence. The nobility and gentry again called at the palace in great 
numbers to make their dutiful inquiries. 

On Tuesday morning the Queen and Prince Albert,-with the Royal 
children, left town for Osborne House. 


HER MAJESTY’S DRAWINGROOM. 

The Queen held a Drawingroom in St. James’s Palace, on Saturday, in celebra- 
tion of her Majesty’s birthday. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort arrived 
from Buckingham Palace shortly before two o'clock, attended by the Royal suite, 
and escorted by a detachment of the Life Guards. Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent, their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
and Prince George, her Royal’ Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, their Royal 
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Highnesses the Hereditary Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz? 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Naples (Count of Syracuse), and their 
Serene Hignnesses Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and the Princes Ernest 
and William of Hesse-Philipsthal, attended and paid their respects to her Majesty 
on the occasion 3efore the Drawingroom the Queen received an address of 
conar itulation, in the Royal closet, from the Archbishops and Bishops, The Lord 
Primate* having read the address, retired from the Royal presence, His 
Grace was accompanied by two A chbishops and eighteen Bishops. The 
Queen ani Prince Albert ene he, Throne-room shortly after two 
o'clock. Her Majesty wore at green and silver silk, trimmed with 
red roses and violets, and tulle d’illusion jn silver. The pett'coat was of 
white satin, trimmed with tulle and bouquets of red roses corresponding 
with the train, ‘Her Mujesty’s head-dress was composed of diamonds and? ¢a- 
thers, intermixed with roses and violets. The whole of the dress was~of Spital- 
fields manufacture. Her Majesty also wore the collars of the most noble 
Order of the Garter and of the most ancient Order of the Thistle. The Prince 
Cons rt was babited in the a fform of a Field-Marshal, with the collars and 
stara of the Garter and. the Bath, and also ‘the stars of St. Patrick and the 
Thistle. His Royal H ghness also wore the insignia of the Glolden Fleec:. 

The Drawitgroom «as! fur ore ntunerously attended than on any previous 
occasion this -eason, about 1700'of the nobility and gentry being present. 

The Duke of Wellington wore a Field-Marstial’s uniform. with the ensigns of 
the Garter and the Golden Fleece, The Dake ¢f Devon-hire wore the collars of 
the Garter and ofa Prussian order of Knighthood, Viscount Combermere wi T2 
the c lars and’stars of the Orders of the Bath, the Guelphic, and the Tower 
and Sword. 

The lad es dresses were especially remarkable for their splendour. Among 
the most beatiful costumes may be instanced those of— 

The Duchess of Norfolk, who wore a train of white Gothic moire, lined with 
glacé;*and trimmed with Irish point lace ; and a petticoat of white glaeé, floanced 
with Irish*point:) The head-dress was composed of feathers and lace lappets, or- 
nam-nted with emeralds and diamonds. 

The Duchess of Argyll, who wore a train of blue velvet, lined with satin, and 
trimmed with bouquets of green and brown oak-leaves; and a petticoat of blue 
satin, flowered with guipure lace. The head-dress was composed of a tiara of 
diamonds and oak-leaves,-with feathers and Jace lappets. 

The Marchioness of Douro, wlio wore %& train of white Gothic moire, lined 
with glaeé and trimmed with blondé, and’a petticoat of tulle, over glacé, trimmed 
with blonde and bouquets of green iris. ‘Thé head-dress consisted of feathers 
and blonde’ lappets, with diamond ornaments. 

The Countess of Jersey wore a’ splendid Court costume composed of a white 
satin dress,over two Oriental tuniques, embroidered and fringed with gold, and 
atrain of drap d’or, trimmed with satin and gold ribbon. A tiara and stomacher 
of diamonds completed the costume. 

The Countess.Brownlow,*who wore @ magnificent Court costume in the style of 
Queen Anne, composed of a white Satin dress, embroid red in blue, With a train 
of blue velours d'Afrique, trimmed with reyers of white satin, and looped up 
with diamonds. 

Viscountess Combermere, who wore a train ‘of rich blue satin, embroidered 
with gold, aud triinmed with bouillons of white tulle, and a dress of white bro- 
caded English silk, rimmed with’ b!ue and gold ribbon and gold blonde. 

Laly Agnes Dutf, who wore a train of Pompadour, beautifully painted by hand, 
and trimmed with raches and neuds, and a dress of Pompadour green glacé ; 
the front en tablier of magnificent guipure and pearls. 

Lady Peel, who wore a Brussels lace dress over a white satin skirt, trimmed 
with bouquets of flewrs des champs, and a train and body of a rich lilac moire 
antique, trimmed with Brussels lace and bows of ribbon; the body and 
sleeves ornamented with diamonds, 


THE QUEEN’S BIRTHDAY. 

Saturday having been appointed for the celebration of her Majesty’s birthday, 
the houseliold troopsassembled, at a quarter past nine o’clock, on the Horse 
Guurds parade, ‘God save the Queen” was played by the united bands at a 
quarter to ten; soon after which his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Prince 
George, Prince Augustus of Saxe-Coboarg, and,the Duke of Wellington, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, accompanied by a namerous staff, arrived on the ground, and, 
after the Royal salute, reviewed the line, the band playing Mendel sohn’s grand 
mareh from Athalie”’ The Prince of Wales, attended by General Bowles and 
Mr. Birch, witnessed the inspection on the parade, from Lord John Russell's 
residence, 

‘At ove o'clock the Park and Tower guns fired a Royal salute 

The Premier and the other members of the Ministry gave full-dress enter- 
tainments in honour of the occasion; and,in the evening, the streets were 
thronged by persons of »1l classes to witness the illuminations, many of which 
were exceedingly beautiful. 

THE COURT AT OSBORNE. 

The Royal family arrived at Osborne at two o'clock on Tuesday 
a tornoon. 

‘The Court dined privately on Tuesday evening; and on Wednesday 
morning her Majesty and the Prince Consort, accompanied by the Royal 
children, took walking exercise. : 

On Wednesday afternoon the Duchess of Kent arrived at Osborne, on 
a yisit to her Majesty and Prince Albert. 


Her Majesty will give a grand concert at Buckingham Palace on Fri- 
day next. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry of the Netherlands, brother of the 
King of Holland, arrived in town on Saturday last, from the Hague. , 

His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge has arrived at his 
pact ments in St. James’s Palace, from Dn lin, 

‘Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Augustus of Saxe- 
Cobourg (Princess Clementine d’Orleans), who have been visiting her Majesty 
and Prince Albert at Buckingham Palace, haye rejoined the ex-Royal Family 
of France at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 

The Duke of Devonshire on Tuesday last entertained a select party, 
including several distinguished foreigners, at a déedner, at bis Grace’s villa at 
Chiswick, 

The Marquis of Normanby arrived in town from Paris, on Monday 
night, and attended the debate in the House of Lords. His Lordship returned 
to Paris on Wednesday. 

We are sorry to learn that the Lord Chancellor has been again 
seriously indisposed, The latest enquiries describe his Lordship to be improving. 

AuMAcK’s.—The concluding ball of the first subscription took place 
on Thursday night. The ladies patronesses were most of them present; and the 
general company included nearly 400 members of the aristocracy and fashion- 
able world, Herr Strauss was in attendance with a full orchestra; and the 
festivities were Kept up until a late hour on Friday morning. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, May 27.—Whit-Sunday. Pentecost, Cam, Terms divides. 
Monpay, 28 —Whit-Monday. Moon's First Quarter, LLh. 23m. P.M. 
Tuespay, 29.— Restoration of King Charles IL. 

Wepnespay, 30.—Pitt born, 1759. Oxford lrinity Term begins. 
Tuurspay, 31.—Anne Boleyn crowned, 1533. 

Fripay, June 1.—Nicomede. Lord Howe's victory off Ushant, 1794. 
Saturnpay, 2—No real night. oun rises 3h. 50m., sets 8h. 5m. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 2. 


Sunday | Monday | Tuesday | Wednesduy | lhursday | Friday” | Saturday 
u A MYA u A M A M A M A M A 
hmib mi} b mj) o> m{/ hom] bh m|h mih m[ bh m)b mi bh mh mb mm] No 
6 35/6 0) 6 30) 6 $7) 7. 30/7 57|8 32/9 15] 9 45] L015] 1050] 11 20} 1155] Tid 


eT 
. . * 
H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Grand Extra Night.— 
: TL DON GIOVANNI é 

The Nobility, Patrons of thy Opera nnd the Public are respectfully informed that a GRAND 
EX(KA NIGHT willtake place on TAURSDAY next, MAY 41, 1819, when will be performed 
(for th» first time these three years) M zart’s celebrated opera, 1L DON GIOVANNI. Donua 
Anna, Mdlle Parodi; Donna Eivira, Mime Giuliani; Zerlina, Mdile Alboni (her first appear- 
ance in thet character); Don Giovanni, Sig Coletti; Don Octavio, Sig Gardoni; Masetto, 
Sig F Lablache; 1] Commendatwe, Sig Arnoldi; and Leporello, Sig Lablache; with va- 
rious Enterisinments jn the Ballet Department, comprising the talents of Md le Carolina 
Rosati, Mdile Peti¢ Stephan, Mdiles Maira, Thomassini, Julien, Lamoreux, Aussandon, and 
Mdlle Marte Taglioni; MM. Mor, Charles, and P Taglioni. Applications for Boxes, Stalls, 
ani Tickets to be made at the Opera Box-:ffice, Colonnade, Haymarket. The doors will 
open et 7 end theo ern commence #t half-past 7 o'clock. 


VOVbwT-GARDEN,—ROYAL LLPALIA r — 
MDME. PERSIANI’S FAREWELL and LAST APPEARANCE BUT THREE.—On 

THURSDAY NEXT, MAY Slst, will be repeated (by Desire and for the Last Time) Mo- 
zart’s Opera, DON GIOVANNI, with the following powerful Ensemble, viz. Mdme Grisi, 
Mille Corbari, and Mdme Persiani; Sig Mario, Sig Tamburiui, Sig Taliafico, Sig Polonini, 
and sig Marini, The Opera will be supported by a Triple Orchestra and Double Chorus, 

‘To conclude with an Act of Meyerbeor’s Grand Opera, ROBERT LE DIABLE, inc! 
celebrated Cloister Scene, with the Resuscitation and Dances of the Nuns, 


by Molle, Wu- 
thier, Signor Casati, and One Hundred Coryphees. Composer, Director et the Sane, snd ! 


Conductor. Mr. COSTA, 


I beh PLAYS and OPERA COMIQUE, ST. JAMBS’S 


. THEA! KE.—THIRD NIGHT of Boisselot’s New Opera, NE TOUCHEZ PAS A LA 
REINE, which was produced on Monday last, with the greatest success —On MONDAY 
EVENING, MAY 28th, 1849, Boisselot's admired Opera Comique, NE TOUCHEZ PAS A LA 
RHINE en Trois Actes. La Reine de Leon, Mdile Charton (irom the © Comique Paris); 
Don Fadrique, M. Zelzer (from the Theatres of Bruxelles and Ghent); Fernand d'Aguilar, 
M. Coudere (from the Opers Comique, Paris). ‘i 

Boxes, 6.; Pit 3s: Amphith atre 2s. Boxes, Stalls. Tickets, an¢ Season Prospectuses. may 
be scour dat Mr. Mirch Lis Koyal | ibrary, Old Kond-street; and at the Box-office of 
the Teeetre wh eh fs open daily, from Rlewen till Pive'e’Clock. ' 


¥ 
Ji. JAMbS > TULATiE,  Monsieut COUDERC respectfully 
ann unees thot his BENEPTIL is fixed to take place at the above Theatre on WEDNES- 
DAY, May 30th. 1849, on which ocoxsion will be ) roduced .Auber’s popular € 
DU DIABLE: the character of C no Brosehi by Malle. Charton; Rafael, M.! In ad- 
did n (for that occa-ion only) the First Act of 's celebrated Opera, LA DAME 
}LANU B_ Georges, by M. Octave,—Moxes and Stalls may be secured at M. COUDERC'S 
R sien, 23 King-strect: and at Me MITCURLL’S Royal Library, 33, Old Bond: street. 


AY aud PLATTI, on TUESDAY NEXT, will execute tet in G, No. 81. 
No. 1, D Minor, Op, 49—~—Mendelssohn; Quartet, No. 9. zu 
weiss strangers, half-a-guinea each, to be had of CRAMER ; ; 


USICAL UNION.—ERNST, HALLE, DELOFFRE, 


ra, LA PART © 


Fs 


| and, in the course of the evening, will 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. —- 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 30th, 1819.—The 
Programme will embrace the principal features of the following Operas:—> EMIRAMIDE, 
LUCREZIA BORGIA, IL BARBIERE, DON GIOVANNI, LUCIA DIL LAMMERMOOR, DON 
PASQUALE, MASANIELLO, LES HUGUENOTS, &c.; with Mdme. Grisi »nd Mdme. Per- 
siani, Miss C Hayes and Mdme, Dorus Gras, Mdlie Co bari and dme. Macfarren, Malle. 
de Meric and Malle. Angri; Sig. Mario, Sig Sulvi, Sis Lavia, Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Tam- 
burini and Sig. Konconi Sig. Tagliafico, Sig. Polonini, M, Massol, and Sig. Marini 
Dreyschock will play a Fantasia on the Pianoforte; and Sig. Bottesini a Solo on the 
Contra-Basso. The Hungarian Vocalists will sing two of their favourite morceaux. 
‘the ORCHESTRA will perform Beethoven's Overture to * Leonora,'’ Rossint’s Overture to 
“Smiramido," and Mendvlssolin's Overture to“ Midsummer Night's Dream.” . : 
The Cel: brated Prayer (without Accompaniment) from the Market Scene in “ Masaniello,” 


by the Full Chorus, 
Conductor, Mr, COSTA. 
PRICES OF ADMISSION: 


Boxes +s oo. we -f4 40 Orchestra Stalls.. on + 015 0 
Ditto o . o - 330 Amphitheatre ditto «. ao ce 
Ditto - - oo oe 2.2.0 Pit «. - - - ~ O58 0 
Ditto o . « 1 6 Amphitheatre .. a - O02 6 


Commence at Half-past One. 
Po Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or Season, to be obtaiaed(at [the Box-office of the 
atre. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the 
Public are respectfully informed the SIXTH CONCERT will take place at the HA- 
NOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, on MONDAY EVENING, MAY 28h — Pi mme; Sinfonia, 
No 1—Beethoven; Serenade and Allegro (pianofurte), Miss Kate Loder —Mendelssohn Oates 
ture, * L-onora"—Beethoven: infonia in A Minor, No. 3—Mendelssobn; Cverture, ‘The 
Alchemist”—spoh-. Vocal Performers, Mdlle. Jetty de Treffz and M. Wartel. Cunductor, 
Mr. Costa.—Single Tickets, £1 1s; Double Tickets, £1 10s; Treble Tickets, £2 5s; to be obtained 
of Messrs. ADDISON, 210, Kegent-street. 


plana asc Seth te Mes Os Sanaa us LS he a a ee Ee ile eae 
ERR ERNST will givea GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 

with Full Orchestra, on MONDAY, JUNE 4, at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS; 

: rform on the violin the following pieces, composed by 
him:—Grand Allegro Fatheque; Airs Hongrois varies; Rondo Pappageno for the 
first time in England); and his Fantaisie sur ‘Il Pirata." Principal Voo : Mdlle, Jetty 
pis Melee oer, aa hg tier eden iy es Hoey Tate Y on 
, M. Benedict; , Mr. ly.—Tickets, 10s 6d each, ma: sained at prin- 

Ttese 5 ey CRAMER and Co., 


cigal_musicsellers; rved Seat guinea, 
and Moers. C. etd BOLUIViER. ha 


ERR SCHULHOFF will give a GRAND CONCERT on 


TUESDAY EVENING, May 29, at the HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, when he will 
perform the following pieces of his own composition:—Allegro Brilliant—Barcarolle— 
Chanson a Boire—Souyenir de la Grand Sige eae Caprice—and his Carnival of 
Venice. Vocal Performers: Malle, Nissen, the Misses Williams, Here Stigelli, Herr Schonoff, 
and Mr, George Barker. Instrumentalists. Flute, Signor Briccialdi; Violin, Herr Ahna; 
Pianoforte, Herr Schulhoff. Conductor, Herr Kuhe—To commence at Half-past Eight 
o'Clock precisely.—Tickets, Ws 6d; Reserved Seats, 153, to be had of Messrs. R. and 
Co., 6, New Burlington-strect; of all musiesellers, and at the Rooms, 


BENEDICT’S ANNUAL CONCERT.—Under the imme- 


place on FRIDAY, JUNE 22, in the GREAT CONCERT ROOM of her MAJESTY'S 
THEATRE, upon the same scale of grandeur as on former yeurs.—Boxes, Sialls, and a 
limited number of 'Tickeis, 108 64 each, to be had at the principal musicsellers and Ubraries; 
and of M. BENEDICT, 2, Manchester- square. 


XETER HALL.—WEDNESDAY CONCERTS.—WED- 


4 NE*DAY NEXT, MAY 30th, will be held the TWENTY-FIFTH of the LONDON 
WHDNESDAY CONCERI'S.—Vocal Performers; Misses Lucombe, Poole, Jetty de Treffz, A. 
and M Williams, and Dolby; Messrs. Sims Keeves and Pischek (who will sing, among other 
music, Braham’s celebrated duet, “ All’s Well”), Pianiste, M. Thalberg; Trumpet, Mr. T. 
Harper; Concertina, Mr. Sedgwick. The Orchestra, consisting of English artistes, will be 
complete in every department, and will inc.ude Mr. Willy's Concert Band.—Tickets, 1s and 2s; 
Roscrved Seu 4a; Stalls, 73; may be had of Mr. STAMMIRS, 4, Exeter Hull; and of all 


ERR STRAUSS (of Vienna) respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Pubic that he will give SIX MORNING CONCERTS at the 
HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS, previous to his departure for his Provincial Engagements. 
The First and Second Coocert will be on MONDAY M '/RNING, May 28, and SATURDAY 
ay a ee Pin CTR re agreed o'Clock.—Tickets, 38; Reserved Seats, 
0 at-tl ms; of his sl essrs. COCKS and New Burlington- 
strect; anu the principal Musiesellers. ; nt las hie a 


VV HirsuUN HOLIDAYS.—COLOSSEUM and CYCLO- 


RAMA.—The CYCLORAMA, with a moving Panorama (uneq 
LISBON, the magnificent scenery of the Tagus, and Earthquake of 1795, is exhibited at Two 
and Four; aud in the Eveuing, at Half-past Seven «nd Nive.—Admission to either Esta- 
b ishment, 2s; to both, 3s; reserved seats to the Oyclorama, 6d extra; children and schools, 
half-price. N.B. ‘The Stalactite Caverns, 6d cach person, The Musical Illustrations to the 
great Painting of LISBON will be pe formed by Mr. PITTMAN, on the new APOLLONI 
CON, built by Messrs. sevingtoo and Soas. representations will be preceded by Beet- 
hoven’s favourite overture to ~ Fidelio,” 


OYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—GRAND 


HOLIDAY and NATIONAL FETES.—The public press has unanimously pronounced 
the Storming of Badajoz to be the most perfect and life-like Exhibition ever yet presented. 
—On WHI MONDAY, May 28, TUESDAY, 29th, WEDNESDAY, 30th, and THURSDAY. 3lst, 
Danson's Gigautic Modelled Panorama of the TOWN anc FORT of BAD\JOZ. Splendid 
Menagerie, with the magnificent presents of his late Highness Ibrahim Pacha. Godfrey's 
Unriyatled Band. Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Several Favourite Songs by Miss BE. 
Rowland and Mr. G. E. Teddar, who have (in consequence of their great success) been re- 
engaged ‘Solos on the Violin by the celebrated Richardson; and on the Violin and Violon- 
cello by Viotti and Geo Collins. eRe Magic Aerial Bridge, and other novel 
attractions; concluding, at dusk, with the Storming of Bad 10%, portraying the silent advance 
of the English troops, attack on the Castle, heroic defence ot the garrison, storming the walls, 
and rush of real troops through the breach; with floal tableau in honour of the “Hero of 
a Hundred Fights.”—Doors open at Nine A.M.; Feeding the Animals at Fiye; Pelicans, 
hide Beurs, &c., at balf-past Five; Concert, Six; Storming of Badajoz at dusk.—Ad- 

ission, 1+ 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 


Rores POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A Lecture, by 


Dr. Bachhoffner, on the Various Modes of prooucing Artificial Light, daily at Half-past 
Three, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Evenings at Nine, in which tty Bude Lig t, 
the Oxy- Hy irogen Light, and the Blectric Light will be exhibited ia juxta-position, A Lec- 
ture on Character, with Musical Illustrations, by J. Russell, Esq., every Evening at Eight 
o’Clock. Lectures on Experimental Philosophy. ‘The Microscope. The Dissolving Views in- 
clude scenes in Van Diemen’s Lend, from Original Drawings taken on the spot, by J. 
Skinner Prout, Esq.; also a New Series of Dioramic Etf cts, by. Mr. Childe. New Chroma- 
trope. Diver un | Diving-Bell.—Admission, 18; Schools, Half-price—A Course of Lectures 
on Porat Botany, by Thomas Graham, Bsq., M.R.C.8., will commence on the 4th of June. ry 
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Bata S ROYAL PAINTING of the MISSISSIPPI 

and MISSOURI RIVERS, at the EGYPIPIAN HALL, Picondilly, the largest painting 
ev rexecated, showing the sceneryon the aove great rivers a distance of over 3000 miles, 
extending threugh th» heart of America. This great Original Painting having been exhi- 
bited. by command, to her Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and the Royal Family, 
at Windsor Castle, where it received the Royal approbation, is now on Exhibition at the 
Egyptian Hall. Morning, Hulf-past Two; Evenivg, Half-past Seven.—Admission: Lower 
Seats, 28; Gallery, ls. Doors open half an hour before commencing. 


pee HALL, PICCADILLY.—The Musical Wonder, 


MARIE Infant Pianiste and Vocalist, Dramatic and Comic, Six Years of Age, the 
delight of all who have witnessed her versatility of talent. ;This highly-gifted and interesting 
little creature performs daily in her elegant boudoir with the greatest spprobaice: Morning, 
Zo'clock; Evening, half-past 7- Admission, 18; Stalls, 2s; Children, half-price. 


M JULLIEN’S CONCERT MONSTRE and CONGRES 
% FOUR HUNDRED INSTRUMENTALISTS, A 
THREE DISTINCT CHORUSES. 
THREE DISTINCT MILITARY BANDS, from the Guards, by the kind permission of the 


Military Authorities. 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that he has succeeded in organisin; 
magnitude unprecedented in this country, & SERIES of SIX GRAND MUS CAL FETES, 
similar to those he gav 1 W’a.is, in 1838, under the »ame of * Concerts Monstres, ou Congres 
Musical," which were at’ ed on each occasion by upwards of twelve thousand persons, 

M. Jullien was not unaware of the almost insuperable disiculties presented by such a vast 
undertaking; but, resolved to carry it out, he left no effort untrid, and is happy to say that 
his views h.ve been mvt with the utmost readiness and kindness by all those whose counsel 
‘and assistance were necessary to the accomplishment of his project. 

Among the Instrumental Artists who wiil form a part of the CONGRES MUSICAL, M. 
Jullien celebrated Violinist, Ernst 
Wurtemberg); the eminent Vi 


the gratification to announce the follow! 
meister to his Majesty the King 
: Mons. Sainton (Solo Violinist to her 


ll also give his invalusble assistance. M. Jullien 
engagement the eminent German vocalist, Maile, Jetty Tretfz, who will sing several of 
those characteristic Lieder which have gained her such popularity on the Continent. 

‘The following distinguished vocalists will also assist at the Congres Musical:—Miss Birch, 
Miss Eliza Miss Wallace, Miss Dolby, Mdlie. Nau, Mr. Whitworth, Miss Poole, Miss 
Lue»mbe, Miss Miran, Mdme. Macfarren, and the universally admired Mdme. Avna Thillon 
(prima donna of the Opera Comique), who will arrive from Paris next week, expressly to fulfil 
her exclusive engagement at the Six Concerts Monstres. Mdme. Thillon will appear at no 
other concerts eoeenats representations Sits the nieeert season, Fs 

order that t may no’ ta complete ensemble than the | 
F ra a TRIPLE CHORUS : viz. a Select Chorus of . a 
Singers, and the admirable Chorus of the G 


Symphosies;asd Overtures' of. the areas 
chee erate ina Hino gs 


jand—the orchestral chef-d’cuvre of | 


{the " Hisiorical Symphony,” by the same. 


; besides 


tes for the first time in Englane 
“essential 


ualled in extent) of 


on a scale of 


3 [May 26, 1849. 


ZCOLee ral GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK.—On WHIT 


MONDAY and WHIT TUESDAY.—Admission, Sixpence each person.) 


r ‘HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
RS.—The Fifteenth Annual Exhibit: f this Society is " hi 
Gallery, FIFTY-THREE®, PALL-MALL, near Se guiness Palaos’ ites Mine oulbae ‘a 


Dusk. Admission Is; Catalogue 6d. ___—_sSAMES FAHEY, SecreTary, 


HE EXHIBITION of the ASSOCIATION for PRO- 


MOTING the Free Exhibition of MODERN ART is NOW OP) \, at the Gallery, 
Hyds Park-corner, Open from 9 till dusk.—Admission, Is. Catalogue 6d. ¥ 
BELL SMITH, Hon. Secretary. 


RAND AMERICAN HALL, LEICESTER-SQUARE.— 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN PANORAMA of the MISSISSIPPI.—The La: it Paint 
in the World. “ Asa work of scenic art this Panorama is f r superior to aseiice of the rie] 
which has been brought across the Atlantic ; while, as a work of information, it is worthy of 
universal patronage." —Vide Times, March 26.—Hours of Exhibition: Morning, half-past 'Two: 
Evening, Eight o'Clock.—Best places, 28; second ditto, Is. 


Sige ROYAL CHINESE JUNK IS NOW OPEN in the 
RAST INDIA DOCKS, adjvining the Steam-Boat Pier and Railway Terminus, Black- 
wall, surrounded by an ample enclosu-e and promenade, Admission, 1s —Numerous a di- 
tions have been made to this inte esting and novel Exhibition, including a splendid Model 
of one of the most famous Pagodss in China. Models taken from Life fa first-class Man- 
derin and his Lady in beautiful Court Costume. Grand Saloon of Curiosities. Mandarin 
seeing, Soar beep a en pall iret ee Crew, Chinese Songs, &e —Conveyance 
netantly by way, Omn or Steam-boat.—. —t 
ate lls alah y am-boat.—Admissi.n, }s—Catalogues to be had 


T. MARY'S HOSPITAL—A PUBIIC DINNER 


will be held at the LONDON TAVERN, Bisho ite-street, WEDN 
6th of JUNE next, for the purpose of raising the Savane funds Chieakble the Pamaitento 
complete and open the Hospital for the reception of patients. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE in the Chair. 

That ofthe Hospital which is now in progress of erection will not only have 150 
pens fs Leeees he will rena gues) ee Reeareea | the Chapel, the Operating Theatre, 
and other princ! lepartments a large Hospital; the d 
Wie uy coat 2 outoto have bed for 400 doers oe soe nye eon ree ane 

lonation ot eas or upwards constitutes a Governor of the Hospital 
*iDpdoee dickens 8 saan shay be had et te BeowarGx'y at Boek ote 
ner 8, 2is j at 
Beier sana , may ; Board-room of the Hospital; 
4 Paddington, May 24th, 1849, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Curiosity” will find the gold and silver hall marks fully described in Mackenzie's 
Tables,” just i 


published. 
8.8. 7.°—The variation of the Mariner's Compass in Devonshireis about 3} deg. 


sere -”—We do not remember any asylum wherein the blind are 
d for during life. ‘ 
will find the tortoise ably described in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” 
Hurst-Pierpoint is correct. } 
Glasgow, is thanked, but the Sketch did not reach us in ti ¢0): 


We have not room for the charade. 

particulars of the sale of the Great Britain steam-ship have been 
given in our Journal. 

* Lily” will find an account of “ Almack’s’, in No. 51 of our Journal. 

* 4 Doubling Correspondent.” —The marriage would be illegal. 

2 riche Beige Pe bide da by special license. 

“Orito” and“ D. 8.,” Edinburgh, is thanked, but we cannot engr 

«OC. C. M.”—Received. = pron 

“ Je suis.”—Apply to the railway secretary. 

“WF.” Birmingham.—No. 

“A Country Servant.”—Apply to the society. 

as ‘e. a may obtain a good manual of Photography at Knights’, Foster-lane, 

upside. 

“ F. D.”"—We have not room to give the compass of the twelve voices. 

“J. H.,” Quildford.—The Slate apartments at Windsor Castle are shown to he 
public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. 

“ An Inquirer,” Kew.—In Cambridgeshire, butter is made into rolls a yard long, 
and of a ceriain diameter, for convenience of dividing into small portions, with 
out weighing ; hence the butter ts said to be sold by the yard, 

hs) Ey Naas PBEE yh rei ty 

«* Enjoyment of ‘ernon Gallery.” —Ineligible. 

“RH. £.” is thanked. ‘ 

bai ft ee Camden Town.—Black’s “* Picturesque Tourist and Roadbook of England 
a A 

“ Banshee; “P,P. P. P.;? “ Alberto;” “ZZ. R.;” “ Gertrude;” “One 

i “7. 8. D.”—We cannot inform you. ve 

“ Amicus.” —The question connected with the Redstone pedigree involves too much 
investigation for a newspaper enqury. 

« Kitmuigar,.”— We think, in the Speaker's gift. . : 

« An Inquirer.”—A Sergeant-at-Law ranks beneath a Queen’s Counsel. A Ser- 

geant has the same reference to a simple Barrister, as a Master of Arts has to a 

Bachelor of Arts. Either mode of address will be correct. i 

“4 Correspondent,” Belfast.—The degree might be taken at the London University. 

“YY, 0..—* To the Right Hon, Sir Charles Wood, Bart., Chancellor of the Ez- 

, 12, Downing-street.” 

“ V. the Younger.”—The name in question is evidently a tion of Vaux, the 

patronymic of the great baronial houses of Vaux of Gillesland, Tryermayne, and 

Catterlen, county of Cumberland; and of Vaux, of Harrowden, cuunty of 

Northampton. Their patriarch was Harold de Vaus, Lord of Vaus, in Nor- 

mandy, whose three sons accompanied the Conqueror to England. Vaux of Gil- 

lesland bore for arms, ** Chequy, orand gu.” Vaux of Tryermayne and Har- 


rowden, ‘ Chequy, or and gu. ona chev.; az. three roses arg.;” and Vaux of 
Catterten, “gu. afesse chequy or, and of the field, between three garbs of the 
second. 


The eagle’s head, ducally gorged, was borne as a crest. 
“ Taquisitor.”"—As vf written Gott. The Marquis of Kudare married, 13th October, 
iY Lady Caroline Sutherland Leveson Gower, daughter of the Duke of Suther- 


“7. D.,” Queensferry.—Refer to Burke’s “ General Armoury.” 

“8. C.,” Birkenhead.—Arms, “ Chequy arg. and sa.” Crest, “ A wivern sa.” 

“C, B.,” Dublin.—A commission in the French service cannot be obtained by pur= 
chase. An officer must either rise from the ranks, or be appointed from one of 


the great military schools. 
“G. A. V. L.”—If your grandfather had no legal right, you cannot legally bear 
the coat of arms he wore. The use of a crest upon a seal would clearly render 


you liable to the duly on armorial bearings. 

* De Narbonne,” Colciester.— We will endeavour, inan early Number, to give thepar- 

a ae ot whic Heraldic pose Ne 
A. B.,” .—The society in question not, we apprehend, legal autho- 
rity. The gentleman who was outlawed is the same. ba 

“ Feramorz.”—The arms in question are registered in the Heralds’ Office. 

“+ Omikron.”’— The trial does not proceed, but sentence is at once pronounced. 

“BE. P2’—Lola Montes is a native born subject of Queen Victoria. The arms of 
Suowden are, “arg. on a fesse az. between three escallops gu.as many mullets or.” 
Crest, a peacock in pride ppr. 

“ Duncan de C.”—Guillim, Edmondson, and Burke. Skene's “ Scottish High- 
landers.” 

“4. ¥,Z."—The “ Free-shooter,” one who uses charmed bullets. 

“ W. Y.”—Apply to the firm, in Cheapside, for the accordion. 

“An Edinburgh Amateur.” — We do not recommend fute-makers generally, but the 

i Pee oe Sang Fakir - 

“UA. P.°—The voice of Jenny Lind is higher in the register than that isi, 
but the latter has greater in the lower notes. * 

“ Old Mead.” —Meyerbeer’s * Huguenots” was produced at the Académie Royale de 
Musique, in Paris, 29th February, 1836, with Nourrit as Raoul; Levasseur, 
Marcel ; Mdile. Falcon, Valeutine; and Mdme. Dorus Gras, Marguerite de 
Valois. Our correspondent is correct in stating that it pgm 1840; 
ba tae Pe in Gras, kon horse ‘dle. Nau, Dupre, 

was duced London, Royal Italian Opera, 1848, 

“FP.” Helston.—Thanks, pO soe 

Constant Subscriber.” —App'y to u *, Regent-street. 
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~ LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1849. 


Tne Overland Mail brings intellizence of the annexation of the Pun- 
jaub. The announcement will cause no surprise. Even those who 
are of opinion that our empire in India is already too large, will 
confess that, as regards the Punjaub, the restlessness, treachery, 
and daring of the Sikhs left us no alternative but the absorption of 
the Punjaub, or a state of continual warfare and ultimate loss of 
influence, authority, and dominion in every part of India. We 


could not but choose the former. Writing upon the affair of Chil- | 


lianwallah, we expressed our opinion so early as the 10th of 
March, not only that the Sikhs would be signally defeated, but that 
the Punjaub would be annexed, and that the warlike and ambitious 
sect of the Sikhs would allow us no peace in India until they 
had been made to feel once for all that they had no chance against 
us. The proclamation of the Governor-General, announcing the 
annexation, is dated on the 29th of March, and sets forth in few, 
but clear and emphatic words, the history of the several aggres- 
sions which the Sikhs have made since the death of Runjeet Singh; 
and the reasons which have induced the British Government, that de- 


sired no such conquest, “to resolye upon the entire subjugation of | 


a people whom their own Goyernment has long been unable to con- 
trol—whom no punishment ean deter from violence, and no acts of 
friendship conciliate to peaze.” The Sikhs are to be disarmed, and 


every fortified place not occupied by the British troops is to be de- | 


stroyed. The property of the few chiefs who have not been en- 
gaged in hostilities against the British is to be secured to them; 
but the property and rank of all who have served against us are to 
be forfeited. The young Maharajah is to receive a liberal pen- 
sion, and to be treated with respect and consideration. The ter- 
ritory thus acquired amounts to one hundred thousand 
square miles, It has a population of three millions and a 
half, and yields a net revenue of about a million. The Indian 


journals are of opinion that, as far as pecuniary considerations are | 
concerned, we “gain a loss” by the acquisition of the Punjaub : | 


but although present appearances would seem to confirm such an 
opinion, we must remember that the resources of the Punjaub have 
been grossly mismanaged ; that it has had to pay large military 
expenses, which haye thrown it into arrears ; and that Sir Charles 
Napier, who has all along foreseen the necessity, and advocated the 

olicy of the annexation, is of opinion that the Punjaub, under a 
judicious system of fiscal management, may be made not only to 
pay its expenses, but to leave a surplus. We trust that it will prove 
so, and that Sir Charles, in devoting his administrative talents to 
this subject, will entitle himself to the gratitude of India and Great 
Britain, in a manner quite as splendid as if he had won the final 
battle which procured us the Indus for our boundary. 

The people of Umritsir and of the Punjaub generally, with 
the sole exception of the inhabitants of Lahore, are represented as 
hailing the annexation with enthusiasm, as a relief from a long- 
endured and grinding oppression. But upon this subject the 
people of England will be better enabled to form an opinion here- 
after. 

Dost Mahomed Khan, pursued by the brave General Gil- 
bert, has managed to escape destruction. The Khyberries, who 
might have closed their passes against him and so delivered his 
whole force to annihilation, were persuaded, for “a consideration,” 
to let him through without molestation. Nothing is known as to 
the ultimate fate of Chuttur Singh and Shere Singh, but it is sup- 
posed that perpetual imprisonment, at the least, will be decreed 
against them. Moolraj, whose defence of Mooltan has excited the 
admiration of military men, is likely to undergo a more ignomi- 
nious fate. Itis asserted that the murder of Lieutenant Ander- 


son and Mr. Vans Agnew was his act alone, and that the Durbar - 


of Lahore had no part in it. If this be proved, the probability is 
that he will be executed. 


‘WE suppose it may now be taken for granted that the Ministerial 
pill for the repeal of the Navigation Laws will meet with no fur- 
ther impediment. Lord Stanley, on Monday night, brought 
forward an amendment in committee, which we may consider the 
last great effort of the Protectionist party against the measure. 
Its object was not the amendment. but the destruction of the bill ; 
in fact, to retain the Navigation Laws, giving the Queen power to 
relax them by degrees with such nations as should offer us 
reciprocal advantages. The Ministerial bill, as Lord Lansdowne 
remarked, proposed to remove all restrictions except those imposed 
by necessity ;- whilst Lord Stanley, by his amendment, proposed to 
keep up all restrictions except those which we were forced to aban- 
don by circumstances we could not resist. In introducing his 
amendment, his Lordship confessed that he had not sufficient con- 


fidence that the opinions of the mercantile world had been ascer- | 


tained ; and stated that he could “not speak with confidence upon 
the details.” This confession seems somewhat surprising, if we reflect 
that the bill has been for two sessions before Parliament, and that 


no subject in our time, not even the repeal of the Corn-laws itself, 


has been more thoroughly discussed in all its bearings, than that of 
the Navigation Laws. The amendment dealt with generalities, and 
attempted in reality, though not, perhaps, in form, to make 
the House reject in Committee a measure to the principle of which 
it had given its assent on the secondreading. ‘This was a course 


of proceeding rather unusual, as was pointed out by several of . 


their Lordships in the course of the debate. The chief supporter 


of the amendment was Lord Brougham ; between whom and Lord 


tion which has excited much difference of opinion, as well as alarm 
and ill-feeling, will, we trust, be satisfactorily and permanently dis- 
posed of, | 


| Tu outrage upon her Majesty on Saturday last has excited but one 
feeling of disgust and indignation against the cowardly miscreant who 
committed it. The British public, however, rejoices that t'1e assault 
| was excited by no political feeling, and that it sprang entirely from 
the lunacy of a vulgar ruffian, unprompted by any sentiment more 
serious than the lust of notoriety. It does not even appear that 
the pistol was loaded with ball. The unanimity with which the 
publi: has decided upon the insanity of the wretched man is a great 
proof of the love and loyalty of the people, and cannot be other- 
wise than gratifying to her Majesty and the Royal circle. No one 
can imagine anything so atrocious as that a sane man should 
_ attempt the life of a Sovereign so exemplary in every public and 
private capacity as Queen Victoria. It is, neverthess, very hard 
upon her Majesty, that she should be subjected to such alarm and 
annoyance. While the sympathy expressed for the Queen is deep 
and universal, there is a feeling no less general that for 
such insanity the only proper preventive, as well as punishment, 
is corporal chastisement of the severest and most degrading kind. 
Some years ago, when an imitative mania was excited by the 
similar attempts of Oxford and Bean, it was suggested in this 
| Journal, and afterwards by our daily contemporaries, that whipping 
_ was the best mode of bringing such vain and miserable creatures to 
| reason, and of preventing their example from becoming contagious. 
| ‘The public came to the same conclusion ; and in the bill shortly 
| afterwards introduced into Parliament, transportation or a flogging 
| was made the punishment for such offences. It is, perhaps, to be 
| 
. 


regretted that the framers of the bill did not provide that transpor- 

tation and a flogging should be the punishment. We have certainly 

no desire to revive the barbarous punishments of past ages, but 

we think that a weekly, semi-weekly, or even daily infliction of the 

_ cat-o’-nine-tails for three months at the least, preparatory to trans- 
portation, would greatly tend to prevent such lunacy as that of 
the last offender from breaking out into action. In fact, we should 
like to see the two alternatives of punishment left to the Judges or 
Magistrates by the present law, blended into one. Iusane as such 
offenders may be, they have sanity enough to understand the logic 
of the cat-o’-nine-tails ; and we would allow no squeamishness or 
false delicacy to stand between them and the fullest dose of it that 
their constitutions can bear, 


RAILWAY INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS. 

Sourn Yor«suirzr, Doncaster, AND Goore.—At the special 
general meeting of the proprietors, on the 18th instant, Lord Wharncliffe in the 
chair, about 3937 shares were forfeited on which £3 deposit had been paid, and 
whose holders had refused the payment of the £5 call, and the capital of the 
company was reduced to that extent, 

Mownmovutusuire.—At the half-yearly meeting of the proprietors, at 
Newport, on the 16th, Mr. R. Blakemore, M.P, in the chair, the report af- 
firmed that the improvements in the Western Valley lines would be completed 
by August next, so that the company will well perform the carrying service of 
the district. A satisfactory increase in the merchandise revenue had occurred 
during the last six months. The total revenue had been £21,000, and the ex- 
penditure fr the half-year, to 3lst March last, was £5265. There was due on 
calls £5000 only. After the adoption of the report, a dividend of £2 10s. per 
share was declared for the half-year, and resolutions were passed empowering 
the directors to raise £12,000 by the creation of new shares. 

BirkENHEAD, LANCASHIRE, AND CHESHIRE JUNCTION.—At the spe- 
cial meeting, on the 19th, at Birkenhead, Alderman J, Bancroft in the chair 
powers were taken in the bills read to the meeting to abandon the proposed line 
to Stockport ; to alter the levels of a portion of the Chester branch ; for reducing 
the capital from £,2,550,000 to £1,902,000 ; and for making a line from Hooton 
to Welsby. The reduction of capital was proposed to be adjusted as follows :— 
the £31 shares to be reduced to £24 l6s., the £27 10s, shares to £22, aud the 
£22 shares to £17 10s. For further arrangements bythe board with respect to 
these bills, the meeting was adjourned, after a slight opposition, to the 2nd June 
The works are being rapidly progressed with. 

Srockton AnD DaRLineron.—At the special meeting, on the 14th, 
at Darlington, Mr. Stobart in the chair, authority was accorded to the directors 
for the carrying out of certain improvements, &c. in the enterprise of the com- 
pany, viz. by an increase of capital; the purchase of the Middlesborough Dock ; 
the abandoning of portions of the line in Eaglescliffe and Stockton-on-Tees ; and 
the making a new line in lieu, and the leasing of the whole undertaking to the 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. 

Dusu, DuNprum, Ann RATHFARNHAM.—At the special meeting 
on the 15th, in Dublin, Alderman Boyce in the chair, the shareholders deter- 
mined to pay up the £5 call to enable them to vote at the approaching meeting, 
where certain reforms in the present board are to be discussed. 

York anp Norru-Mrpianp Rartway.—A special meeting of this 
company was held in the De Grey Rooms, York, on Thursday, to consider the 
propriety of appointing a committee of inquiry into the affairs of the company, 
and also to fill up any vacancies in the direction ; Sir John Simpson in the chair. 
| The chairman announced that there were four vacancies occasioned by the 

resignations of Mr. Hudson, Mr, Richardson, and Mr. Plews, and the death of 
Mr. Nicholson, The directors only wished to promote the interests of the 
company, and had no objection to the appointment of a committee of inquiry. 
After some discussion, in which it was @enied that the traffic returns 
had been “ cooked,” as had been insinuated, Messrs Kinnear, of Glasgow; 
Swann, of York; Brook, of Halifax ; Lloyd, of London; and Bull, of London 
were appointed a committee of investigation. A re-olution, giving full power to 
the committee, having been passed, Messrs. Crawshay, of London; Meek, Lord 
Mayor of York; Thompson, of M»at Hall; and Rowntree, of York, were elected 
directors. A vote of thanks having been given to the chairman, the meeting 
adjourr.ed to the 12th of July. 


The directors of the Great North of Scotland intend forthwith 
to commence part of their line connecting the more populous districts, The com- 
pletion of the Aberdeen will render this step necessary for the accommodation 
of the local traffic. 

The new offices opened on the 26th at the Euston Station of the 
London and North-Western will cost about £125,000 to £150,000. (We shall 
Engrave this new Station next week.) 

Captain Huish and the resident engineers of the London and North- 
| Western declare that by reserving an annual sum ot £20,700, at 4% per cent., 

with compound interest, the permanent way of the whole line, 438 miles long, 
may be renewed as occasion may require. 
___ The opening of the Hailsham and Eastbourne branches of the London 
| and Brighton Company’s line, which we noticed last week, completes the Brighton 


» and South Coast, system, at an expenditure, during twelve years, of £7,000,000. 
| \ The Aspinwall Company’s engineers have, according to a French 
|-paper, arrived in Panama, and are making the proposed line across the isthmus. 
The line, if this information is correct, might be opened for public use by 1852. 
The directors of the Blackburn, Clithereo, and North-Western have 
| thought fit to issue a printed list of all their shareholders in arrear of calls, 
in accordance with a resolution of the last general meeting. In it appear the 
names of 144 persons, who hold 4405 shares, total amount of arrears £43,531. 

Certain resident Caledonian shareholders in London, headed by Capt. 
Plunkett, have resolved on a council of investigation. They blame the mis-di- 
rected expenditure of the present board, and seek to adjourn the special general 
meeting, fixed to be held in Edinburgh on the 29th, till the company’s present 
condition has been thoroughly examined and declared. 

The Railway Chronicle fairly enough remarks, that the traffic of the 
Eastern Counties is worthy of note at this time, and we gladly record that up- 
wards of oné-half of the whole weekly supply of the London markets is brought 
by the line—of 12,099 sacks of flour brought last week, 6796 came by it, and of 

32 quarters of inalt, 4807 quarters. Full one-half of the cattle and beasts sup- 
plying Smithfield came from the eastern counties, and most probably are 
brought by the railway. Besides the foregoiug, large quantities of wheat, barley, 
oats, and other agricultural produce have been carried. 

pave beng the long-talked-of aid to Irish railways by the Home Go- 

vernment, we hear that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has declared that he 
will give £500,000 to te Midland Great Western, of which £200,000 is to be 
applied to the iine between Mullingar and Athlone, at five per cent. per annum; 
and £300,000 for the section from Athlone to Galway, at three per cent. per 
anni. ‘The directors have asked time to discuss these terms. 

The Waterford, Wexford, and Dublin proprietors have petitioned 

the House of Lords tor an inquiry, and b-tter audit of their accounts. 

The Newry, Warrenpoint, and Rosstrevor is to be forthwith opened. 
Mr. Dargun has excellently well, we hear, performed his contract, and is to have 
the working of the line. 


-Brirish anp Foreign UNITARIAN AssocraTIon.—The annual 


On! meeting of this society will be held on Wednesday next, at Essex-street Chapel, 


AVAGVA MNT 


5 


- The sermon on behalf of the association will be a preaiet by the Rev. 
Scott Porter, of Belfast ; and in the evening there be a soirée at-the 
Freemasons’ Tavern. James Heywood, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Frmay. 
THE EXCURSION TO PARIS. 

Lord BroveHam drew the attention of their Lordships to the newly projected 
visit of the English to Paris. He wishedlit to be distinctly understood that this 
was merely 4 private visit. He wished again to express his opinion that no com- 
munication could take place between the two nations except officially, and he 
eg no official countenance would be given to the persons intending to visit 

aris. 
_ The Marquis of BREapatsans thought we had nothing to do with the manner 
in which the French Government might receive the visitors to Paris. Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects had a right to go whete thev liked, 

Lord Baovcuam had never said a word to prevent her Majesty’s subjects from 
going over to France, or against any good reception that might be given to them, 
If the French could aff rd to treat them, the more they féted the better, provided 
they conducted themselves properly. , 


ADJOURNMENT FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
The Marquis of LanspowneE moved that the House at its rising do adjourn to 
Monday se nnight.—Agreed to, 
NAVIGATION LAWS REPEAL BILL. 
The report of this bill having been brought up, the Marquis of Lanspowne 
gave notice that he should move the third reading on Tuesday se’nnight.—Ad- 


journed. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fripay. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

Mr. Horsman inquired if the noble Lord intended to, proceed with his motion 
with respect to the Ecclesiastical Commission on the 8th of June, and if he was in 
& position to state to the House any particulars with respect to the rectory of 
Bishopwearmouth ? 

Lord Joun Russexx replied that he did not intend on the 8th of June to pro- 
ceed with the motion in question ; he should merely do so proformd.- The ques- 
tion of the rectory of Bishopwearmouth had been under the consideration of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and the result of their deliberations had been 
placed in the hands of the officers of the Crown. When he had received further 
information he should be happy to communicate it to the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Horsman inquired if the bill for amending the constitution of the Eccle- 
slastical Commission would be introduced during the present. session ? 

Sir G, Grey replied that he feared there was not a reasonable prospect. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

In reply to Mr, Disrazui, 

Lord J. RussExt intimated that next week he should propose to proceed with 
the Committee of Supply. Until the House had made some progress with the 
miscellaneous estimates, the statement referred to wonld not be made. He cal- 
culated that it would be made about the middle of June. 


THE HOLIDAYS. 
On the motion of Lord J. Russext, it was ordered that the House at its rising 
should adjourn to Thursday next. 
In Committee of Supply, several votes in the Army and Navy Estimates were 
taken on account; after whtch the House rose at half-past nine o’clock. 


Tae Queen Dowacrr.—The Queen Dowager is about to honour 
Worthing with a visit. Her Majesty has engaged a suite of apartments at the Sea- 
House Hotel, and intends to leave London for Worthing on Monday next, 

ConskcraTion or Sr, Pauw’s Cuurca, Campen Town.—On 
Thursday, with the usual formalities, the Bishop of London consecrated this 
beautifully constructed building. The Marquis of Camden was present; and 
after the hour of eleven no seats were obtainable, The sittings amount to 1193, 
of which 506 are free. The Marquis of Camden munificently gave the ground, 
and, in addition, the communion plate and the sum of £500. a 

Tue Inpisposition or Mr. JoserH Hume.—There is no truth in 
@ paragraph which has been extensively circulated, that the hon. member for 
Montrose has had a severe attack of water on the chest. He has recovered from 
the attack of influenza under which he had been suffering ; and the hon. géentle- 
man has gone to Norfolk to recruit his strength, and will, it is believed, resume 
his place in Parliament in about a week. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomen.—We are happy to announce that Mr. 
Duncombe took his seat in the House on Thursday evening. The hon. repre- 
sentative for Finsbury appeared in excellent spirits, though he bore about him 
the traces of ill-health, and coughed a little. He was shaken most cordially by 
the hand by several members of her Majesty’s Government, and. by all the well 
known Reformers in the House. 


LATEST FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Towards the close of the week, Paris was filled with vague rumours about the 
probability of a coup d’état being attempted by the authorities, with the con- 
nivance of the President of the Republic, the supposed object being the pro- 
claiming of the Empire. 

According to the Presse, the National Assembly will declare itself en perma- 
nence on Saturday (this day), under the Presidency of General Limoriciere, until 
the President of the new Assembly, by right of age, shall take the chair, which 
will be on Monday. By this means any coup d'état will be prevented. Tuere 
appeared to be no rational grounds for those apprehensions. 


HUNGARY. 

On the 14th, Buda (the capital) surrendered at discretion to the Magyars. The 
booty which has fallen into the hands of the Hungarians consists of the treasuty 
box, 20,000 muskets, 10 batteries, and a quantity of powder; the garrison, to 
the number of 3000 men, has been taken to Komorn. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 
The cholera has again broken out at Rotterdam with increased virulence. No 
less than eighty cases proved fatal last week. The consternatioa is great among 
all classes, 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


CAMBKIDGE. 


The Morrisian Professor of Divinity has given notice that. his lec- 
tures in Michaelmas Term, 1849, will commence on Thursday, October 18. 


OXFORD. 

Mr. C. E. Adams, of Worcester College, and Mr. G. P. Cordeaux, 
Lusby Scholar of Magdalen Hall, have been e.ected Scholars of Worcester on 
Dr. Clarke’s Foundation. 

Mr. T. Richardson, B.A., Scholar of Jesus College, has been elected a 
Fellow of that Society on the South Wales Foundation. 


Durnam CaTHEepRAL.—We have heard that it is intended speedily 
to appoint a new minor canon in this cathedral, and it will gratify every lover 
of our cathedral services to learn that no candidate who does not possess con- 
siderable power of voice and a thorough knowledge of music is likely to be & 
successful applieant. : 

DeAN AND CHAPTER OF Bristou.—The Bishop of Glouc ster and 
Bristol having been called in as visitor to determine a question respecting the 
mode of performing the. choral service in Bristol Cathedral, directed that the 
decree which he had made on the subject should be entered in the Book of 
Statutes belonging to the Chapter. This has been opposed on the part of the 
Dean, Sub-Dean, and other members of the Chapter, who declare that a com- 
pliance with the direction of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol would be the 
conceding a power which that prelate cannot legally exercise, and they pray his 
Lordship to revise his decree. 

Queen Annn’s Bounty.—The Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Will hold an extraordinary general court at the Governors’ house, Dean’s-yard, 
Westminster, on Tuesday, the 5th of June next, at twelve o’clock at noon. 

PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN Fore1cn Parts.—The 148th an- 
niversary of this society was celebrated at St. Paul’s Cathedral on Monday last. 
In the evening, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of London, Ox- 
ford, Llandaff, Lichfield, Carlisle, Hereford, Salisbury, Ripon, and Manchester, 
&c., dined with the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. 

BeruNaAL-Green Cuurcn Frstrvat.—On Wednesday last, the 
foundation stone of the last of ten new churches built at Bethnal-green was laid, and 
‘the occasion was commemorated asa festival. In the earlier part of the day sermons 
appropriate to the occasion were delivered in each of the new churches by the 
Bishops of London, Winchester, St. Asaph, Ripon, Lichfield and Coventry, 
Bishop Coleridge, of St. Augustine’s Missionary College, the Rev. Thomas Boud- 
ler, and the Rev. H. Mackenzie. The stone was laid by the Earl of Harrowby. 
The church will be known as St. Thomus’s Church, Bethnal-green. _ After the 
ceremony was concluded, the Earl of Harrowby, the Earl of Carlisle, the Bishops, 
and the whole of the distinguished visiters, together with the children of the Na- 
tional and Sunday Schools, to the number of 4000; the district visiters, Sunday- 
school teachers, masters and mistresses of the schools, and scripture readers, and 
parents of the children, to the number of 14,000, assembled in buildings kindly 
lent to the committee by the Eastern Counties Railway, and partook of tea and 
coffee, &c. 


Brrrish AND Forricn Antr-Stavery Socrety.—On Monday even= 
ing the anuual meeting of the friends and supporters of the above society was 
held at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle-street; G. W. Alexander, Esq. 
(the treusurer of the society), in the chair, From the statement ot the ac- 
counts appended to the report, it appeared that the total reecipts from all sources 
were £1430, which had been expended in promoting the objects of the socicty, 
with the excdption of a balance in hand of £54 6s. 3d. Te society, however, 
had incurred liabilities to the extent of £150. Resolutions in accordance with 
the object of the society were passed, accompanied with appropriate speeclies. 

Lieutenant E. F. N. K. Wasey; R.N., who distinguished himselfin the 
late affuir with the pirates of Morocco in the bout of his vessel, the Polyphemus 
steam sloop, and.was wounded, is appointed to her Majesty’s steam yacht 
Victoria and Albert for promotion, s 

The Collector of Customs.on Monday last received upwards of 
£300 for duty on foreigh flour imported into Cardiff. 


336 fags 


Sut. fs 


A TRIP TO THE DERBY. 

[2renelated literally from the French of M. Bonenfaut, Captain in the Third Le- 
gion of the National Guard, by a member of the ancient and widely-extended 
Smith family. With fac-simile Illustrations, from the Captain’s Sketches, and 
variorum notes by the Translator.) 

S I came over, mon cher —— 
(a), by ‘the excursion train 
(train du plaisir) to see the far- 
famed race of horses at Epsom, 
I thought you would well de- 
site to have an account of that 
great national solemnity. You 
know that [ cannot speak very 
well English ; in effect, I know 
nothing of it beyond the words 
muttonchop, stote (b), and How 
doyoudo. But I can use my 
eyes; and have, accordingly, 
done that. 

My friend, you can form not 
the least idea of this sport du 
turf from the races of horses 
on the Champ de Mars, All 
the world goes—from Sir Wel- 
lington to the dangerous class- 
es; and if a man is seen in 
London on that day, he at 
once loses his position. 


I took a placeon¥a> fast 
coach (drague de ‘grande vi- 
¢), but was very 
Syueezed ; as I think the 
Postilion who drove: (d) took 
more than he ought to have 
done, On the road near the 
Hétel du Chateau d’Elephant 
I bought a card of the sport, 
but was afterwards told it was 
that of the yesterday; but it 
was equal to me, as I:could not 
undersiand it, 

You see accidents the grav- 
eston the road. I witnessed a 
carnage called a Broom (balai) 
completely rent by the pole: of 
an omnibus behind it, which 
caused the voyager within to 


THE TOWN DESERTED. 
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be thrust from his seat 
in fear the most pro- 
found. Then, after a 
loud altercation, the ag- 
gressor and the victim 
turned out on the grand 
road to arrange’ their 
dispute by blows of the 
fist, where = rs them 
enjoying the pleasure 
to Sie A ms called 
Handsome (dite Beau) 
was in equal perplexity. 
It is a carriage the most 
curious that you have 
never. seen, having the 
conductor above and behind you; and, when the horse kicks, one can- 
not get out. The voy- 
ager was in this predic- 
ament, and much gaiety 
was caused by a horse- 
man went by exclaiming 
“One for his’ heels. 

Deux pour ses talons.) 

ut I could not enter into 
all the merit of the allu- 
sion (e). 

The crowd of voitures 
of every description it is 
impossible to count. And 
as all the voyagers’ stop 
to drink, and the horses 
to water, at every inn 
; : upon the road, the con- 
sumption of Bass (biére pale ow amére) is beyond belief. ‘The wa- 
ter is, indeed, more .costly than all ; y 
beverages, and the horses have some- Li 4 
times a ‘difficulty to get even’ that, as you 
may here perceive. The smallest animals 
draw more people than ever you have 
Seen “go to the féte of St. Cloud in a 
cocu on a fine Sunday ; and they do not 
very well balance their weight, as you 
may perceive ;' so that, indeed to use a 
poetical expression, “the “horse’s feet 
scarce touch the ground;” but this doeg “DON’T YOU wisn "Yow MAY 
not indicate speed—all to the contrary. mss 


“WHERE ARE YOU DRIVING?” 


“17's ONLY BIS WAY, SIR.” 


the dust. Sometimes 
ich I have here d 
it was to be in the intérieure of the last 
of two diligences,: racin; : 
Paris in dry weather. 
well know ‘what the road to Epsom is on a 
Derby Day. It is so bad that the high nox 
bility, such as: Sir Beaufort and -other milors, 
all wear veils—a droll of a sight. ; 
own, considerable enough, cele- 
salt mines and this Derby Day. 
When the day is over, all'th cin 
to the mines and remain , 
in inaction’ the most ‘perfect XxX 
As with us the Passage de l’Opera is con- “very Like a ver. 


[May 26, 1849, 


18 4 9. 


“WHY DON’T YOU FILL YOUR CART ” 
Another great sight of the day, which overcomes all the others, is 


SSS 
DOWN WITH THE DUST. 


you see nothing for it, 
rawn, You remember , 


valong the ‘road to 
ery well—then you 


‘inhabitants retire _ 
there until next year, 
it. 


ost - 
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THE RACE. 


nected with the funds, so here Her Majesty's Theatre is connected with their heads turned on a pivot at once, following the horses as daisies 


“ : : follow the sun, until they looked the other way. 
the Downs ‘(les duvets) the road was infested with 

oe brigands, who _ seized 
on the horses of the 
voyagers, and, after san- 
qney fights amongst 
themselves, bore them 


away. This] must con- S 
r fess astonished me, hi > GIVING THEM A LIFT, 
eng As 2) Ls not so much as the = * bly is in a terrible state, the House of Commons only debate whether 
“DARBY STABLES, SIR ?—THERE Y’ ARE.” gon phew liga lege smewieiene?: fepummutenericgt® they shall have a holiday to go to the Derby, y 


party of marauders on alighting from the drague, and brushed within You are not able to imagine the noise extraordinary as the horses 
an inch of my life. Ton ay ee who know how careful we are go past, and everybody for the moment is mad; the tumult at a bar- 

ricade in the Faubourg St. Antoine is nothing to it. They cry the 
names of the horseg at the top of their voices, and each les his fa- 
' vourite ; and they climb anywhere to see it. 
The horse that even on this occasion is called 
I’ Hollandais Volant, and has proved that Dutch 
metal is not so bad. He gains 296,250 francs in 
the stakes, besides wagers, and belongs to Sir 

linton (g). 

0 sooner is the race over than every one be- 
gins to eat and drink—the gainers from joy, and 
the losers to keep up their spirits. Some lose so 
that they are obliged to sell their wives the next 
Paige reg ve) 

e Ambigu, where the Lord Mayor of London when you write, tell me whether we are to have in France an Em- 
rg “a4 wife bs gaa to bss Sir tty 3 pire, a Republic, or nothing at all (i). Miles amitiés, Bongnraut. 
oe Gh 2 pode bia it agg AW: fdlowshi © Thave' to day a headache, and but-a little of money; but they 
Fae tiny consno hee drink. good P>” say all of the world is the same 'on’le lendemain du Derby. 

- When they have finished, they all go home; and 
_ then you would not nage the whirlwind of car- 

the windmill of people that crush away. 

‘ain there are grave accidents: -horses are killed, 
's—No x 1sn’t— Wheels are broken, windows are smashed; and, in 
es rr 1s!” one case, I saw the hinder ‘part of a carriage 
knocked away, so that the friends were obliged to 

hold it up all the way home, to the cheers of the spectators. 1 the 
drivers were filled with wine, which they call champagne ; but itis of a 
a ——— vintage the most remarkable, grown on purpose for the Derby, and its 

=>: rauica anit! consumption leads to curious events; but these are only for laughing at, VARIORUM NOTES. 

pS heady wary as itis a great national fe, And, indeed, whilst our National Assem-’ (a) ‘The friend intimated by the “ ——” is a commissaire-priseur, living] nex 


course by'the'cries of the: society. Ashe does not run with another, I 
suppose the bys) ie odes of the'distance in a cértain time is. the 
object, The friends ot the animal cheer him on with éclats of .en- 

: 123 i ‘couragement ; and the 
SN He - enemies throw their 
ne. At Nee : batons at him, which he 
shinee: bth escape. Then 
———— the jockeys appear on 
: ; Bik hess, and then 

SQ the race begins. 

so 3°. Tt was curious. to. see 


HAVING A SLIGHT BRUSH. 


- of our clothes in Paris, and the fragile texture of our cloth, can under- 
stand the horror and fear of this assault. 
The sports began with a dog race, who is hurried along the 
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ae 
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ell, to catch a glimpse 
observe the nymber of ' 


se to see the race, never'saw it-all.,. 1. 
ewe my view quite obscured by the 
ie 7 i 
\ ba te 


a 


high fom my knowlege of En 
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———— 


door to M. Bonenfaut, who has never been out of Paris in his life, further than 
Vincennes and Versailles. 

(6) Query—stout? 

(c) M. Bonerfaut here makes a mistake by confusing our term “drag” with 
the French * drague,” a grapnel for under water, 

(da) The driver of a diligence is still the “ postillon.” 

(e) The similar rule of counting “le Roi” at écarté might have made this 
clearerto M. Bonenfant. The “ heels” of French knaves are, however, lighter 
than those of English ones, and the comparison becomes lost. 

(f) Another error, or rather two. Epsom salts do not come from mines; and 
the esteemed director of the Opera does not keep the betting-rooms. 

(7) M. Bonenfaut keeps up the French notions of our Nobility, who are only 
divided into Milors and Sirs. These they apply vaguely—such as Sir Anstey 
and Milor Hudson 

(h) The Freuch believe the present Anti-Smithfield movement is in conse- 
quence of a wish to abolish the sale of wives always going on there. 

(i) M. Bonenfant does not say much about returning just at present. We 
think he has reason. 


ARRIVAL AT THE DOWNS. 
Vans and busses, overloaded ; 
Donkeys, horses, ponies goaded ; 
Four-horse coaches, fall and fast, 
Hoping that their wheels will last ; 
Swells upon the Life Guards’ drag ; 
Padding coves not worth a mag ; 
Rattling dog-cart, one-horse fly, 
Four-wheel chaise from Peckham- 

rye; 

Cab—a guinea there and back ; 
Spavin’d, winded, found’ring hack ; 
Gent. in a commercial gig ; 
Parties for the thimble-rig 

(When pohcemen are not near) ; 
Betting-men, M.P., and Peer, 
Putting forth their topmost paces, 
All agog for Epsom Races. 


LEAVING THE DOWNS. 
Smashing, crashing, pulling, tearing, 
Jamming, cramming, singing, swearing, 
Each to get before-hand striving 
“ Now, then, sir, where are you driy- 

ing ?” 
“Hold his tail, sir, as you ride ;” 
“T say, spooney, get inside ;” 
“There's a tailor ;” “ Mind the bank,” 
“Come, you Hansom, keep the rank ;” 
“‘T say Pikey, ope the gate— 
It’s all right, five, seven, eight ;” 
“Now, you Thomas Hudson, baker, 
Forty-two, Cross-street, Long-acre, 
Look alive, you unbaked muffin ;” 
**What’s the matter, Joey ?” “ Nuffin; 
Only broken both the traces.” 
“Never mind—it’s Epsom Races !” 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


The sporting sympathies of all classes have for the last week been so completely 
absorbed by the great event consummated on Wednesday last, that, in whatever 
company or quarter we have moved, the only words that have caught our ear 
have been * Dutchman,” “the Black-un,” “ Tadmor” (alias the “ Dumpling”), 
and “ Clatterer.” Even the Sabbath was not * held sacred ;” for, at the Corner, 
the gathering was quite as numerons, and the excitement quite as intense, as if 
it had been a regular and a “proper” day of business. The betting gentry, 
however, are notoriously exclusive in their devotions, and look upon the whole 
seven as week days. 

The races commenced on Tuesday, and, as far as quantity went, left nothing to 
complain of in the item of sport, albeit its kind was not particularly interesting. 

On Wednesday the great race was decided ; and, to the delight of every lover 
of fair and honourable racing, was won by that popular nobleman, the Earl of 
Eglinton, with “The Flying Dutchman,” a half-bred horse running a very 
good second, and little Tadmor third; those notables, ‘‘Nunnykirk ” and “Chat- 
terer,” nowhere! The betting men are “hit” very hard, and it is feared the 
settling will be a bad one. 

The meeting was resumed on Thursday, with an average list; the racing 
offered nothing worth notice. 

The turf arrangements for next week embrace—the settling, on Tuesday; 
Manchester races, on Wednesday and two following days; and Hungerford, on 
Friday. The first Thames Yacht sailing match will come off on Wednesday. 


TATTERSALL’S. 
Monpay.— Although this was the last public day at the corner previous to the 
races, the betting was dull beyond all precedent. It was important, however, 
from the feeling shown against The Flying Dutchman and Tadmor, and the 


eagerness to back Nunvykirk and Chatterer: no others were in demand, The 
Oaks betting was equally flat. Imperatrix alone made any advance. 
DERBY. 
9 to 4 agst Flying Dutchman | 20 to 1 agst Vatican 50 to 1 agst Montague 
3 to 1 —— Nunnykirk 30 to | —— Old Dan Tucker 1000 to 15 —— Hotspur 
13 to 2 —— Tadmor 30 to 1 —— Honeycomb 1000 to 5 —— Chantrey 
6 to | -— Chatterer (t) 30 to 1 — The Knout 1000 to 5 —— Woolwich 
25 to 1 —— Elthiron 50 tol —— The Old Fox 1000 to 5 —— Glenalvon 
7 to | against The Flying Dutchman winning the Derby and the St. Leger (t) 
OAKS, 


7 to 1 agst Sis to Arkwright 
7 tol —— Woodlark 
EMPEROR'S VASE. 
4 to 1 agst Van Tromp (t) 


12 to 1 agst Imperatrix 


5 to | agst Clarissa 
15 to 1 —— Escalade 


6 to | —— Glauca 


EPSOM RACES.—Turspay, 


CRAVEN Sraxes of 10 Sovs each. 
Sir G. Heathcote’s Black Eagle, 3 yrs (Ralph Sherwood) 1 


Woopcore Stakes of 10 Soys each, with 100 added. 

Mr. Gratwicke’s Countess o. os (Kitchener) 1 
Major Martyn’s The Swede 43 (S. Mann) 2 
The Manor Srakzs of 5 sovs each, with 40 added. The winner to be sold for 
£300, it demanded, the seco id to receive back his stake. Heats. 

Mr. Death’s Antagonist, 5 yrs .'.. ey we (Wakefield) 1 
Mr. Minor’s Miss Bunney, 3 yrs .. ..(Eyans) 2 


The Honron Staxeks of 5 sovs each, with 30 added. The winner to be sold for 
£150. Heats. 
Mr. Drinkald’s Pillage, 3 yrs .. 4 os ..(Rogers) 1 
Mr. Dawson’s Reversion, 3 yrs .. Ss . (Watkins) 2 
Marten, £200. Three-quarters of a mile. 
Mr. E. R. Clark’s The Old Commodore, 8st 7!b .. oe aH | 
Mr. Ford’s Eunuch, 8st 4lb oe ay “ o. a | 


WEDNESDAY. 


The Dersy Sraxes of 50 sovs each, h ft, for Three-year-olds ; colts, 8st 7lb; 
fillies, 8st 2lb; the second horse to receive 100 sovs out of the stakes, and 
the winner to pay 100 sovs towards the police regulations, Mile and a half. 
237 subs. 

Lord Eglinton’s The Flying Dutchman es (Marlow) 1 
Mr. Godwin’s Hotspur... Po +» (Whitehouse) 2 
Colonel Peel’s Tadmor .. ae % Se (Flatman) 3 


The Carew Srakes of 5 sovs. each, with 30 added. The winner to be sold for 
150 sovs., if demanded, &c. 
Mr. C. Hornsby’s Bokhara, aged ry «+» (Hornsby, jun) 1 
Colonel Peel's Taffrail, 4 yrs... (Flatman) 2 


The BunoH Sraxes of 5 sovs. each, with 30/:added. The winier to be sold for 
80 sovs., if demanded, &c. 


Mr. Burgess’s Hind of the Forest, 4 yrs. .. ‘ie (J. Sharp) 1 
Mr. J. Day’s Colocynthus, 4 yrs ae ae (Wakefield) 2 
THURSDAY. 

The Ersom Four YEARS-OLD Stakes of 50 soys each, &c. 

Mr. Rolt’s Comet us 4 walked over 


The Durwam Stakes of 10 sovs each, &c. 


Sylvia ct ve es < aS eau 
Paquita ar ve ae +. oe SSM. | 
Won by a length. 

The GRAND STAND Plate of 200 sovs., &c, 

Sword-player aS he oe a os 1 
Countess Colt sé ee a o - 3 
Won by a length. 

FRIDAY. 

THE OAKS, 


Lord Chesterfield’s Sister to Arkwright 
Mr. B. Green’s Lady Superior 
Mr. Wreford’s Woodlark . a 
Won by alength. 15 ran. 
—————— 


MUSIC. 


CONCERTS. 


The annual morning concert of Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, the com- 
poser and pianist, was given on Monday, at the Hanover-square Rooms. The 
proceeds of this entertainment will be given in aid of thefundsof the Governesses’ 
Benevolent Institution. Mr. Bennett performed his own pianoforte concerto in 
F minor, No. 4, in masterly style, proving himself to be able to conquer the 
grea‘est difficulties, as well as the possessor of a refined touch and classical style. 
He was greatly applauded by the fashionable assemblage present and by the band. 
His MS. overture, ** Marie du Bas,” which is not equal to his “ Naiades and Wood- 
Nymphs,” was also executed, as well as Weber's jubilee overture, in which the Na- 
tional Anthem i» interwoven, and Mendelssohn’s * Islesof Fingal.” Mr. J. B.Chut- 
terton performed Parish Alvars’ harp concerto in E flat, ably; and Signori Briecialde 
and Piatti flute and violoncello fantasias with unrivalled mechanism and taste. 
Mr. Lucas and Mr. Bennett are the conductors, with Dando and Blagrove as 
alrernate leaders of the band, The Hungarian voctslists sang between the acts 
with the greatest effect. Miss Andrews, a pu, il of Sir G@ Smart, made a pro- 


(F. Butler) 1 
(Robinson) 2 
(A. Day) 3 


- - 


mising détit ax x vocalist in the “ Mey Dew,” one of Mr. Bennett's elegant | 


melodies, M. Wartel, the celebrated singer of Schubert's songs, made his first 
appearance in this country, and was warmly welcomed, in a serenade by 
Weber, and the “ Adiea” of Schubert. In this class of Songs Wartel is un- 


rivaled; he has a barytone/orgen of good quality, and his phrasing is per- | 


fection. He was formerly oti the stage, and was the original Huguenot sol- 
dier in Meye:beer’s opera, singing the * Ra ta-plan” song with fine effect. 
The other vocalists were Mdile. Jetty Treffz, who has acquired great popularity 


alresdy ; Miss Dolby, the Misses Williams, Mdile. Graumann, another clever | 


German singer ; Herr Pischek, Mr. Machin, and Signor Marras. ete! 
The performance of Handel's ‘‘ Acis and Galatea,” and the overture‘and music 


in the second act of Weber's “‘ Oberon,” on Monday. night, at Exeter Hall, under 
the direction of Mr. Hullab, was very creditable to members of the upper 
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singing schools, who formed the choral portion. Mr. Will, 
orchestra; and Miss Lucombe, the Misses Williams, Mr. Benson, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and Herr Pischek were the principal singers, Reeves was encored in 
“ Love in her eyes,” and Pischek in “ Ruddier than the cherry.” Two choral 
songs, composed by Miss Macirone, a very accomplished English professor, were 
performed, and well received. Mr. Jarrett’s horn obligato in the mermaids’ 
song, 80 sweetly sung by Miss A. Williams, was beautiful. The hall was quite 
full, and the selection afforded every gratification. 


was leader of a good 


Musica Events.—Mr. John Parry repeated his entertainment, last 
Monday, at Willis’s Rooms, and it will be again given on Monday next. We regret 
to learn that the respected father of Mr. John Parry is very severely indisposed. 
—~—On Wednesday, Ernst the violinist, and Hallé, again performed at the 
Free Trade Hall in Manchester.——The third classical matinée of Miss and Mr, 
John Day took place on Thursday ; on that evening Sir H. R. Bishop gave his 
lecture on the music of Italy, at the Whittington Club.——On Friday morning 
was the concert of Mrs. Anderson; and in the evening, the performance of 
Haydn’s “Creation,” at Exeter Hall, conducted for the first time by 
Costa, notices of which will appear in our next week’s impression. 
— The sixth Philharmonic Concert will be given on Monday. 
On Tuesday morning will be the fifth meeting of the Musical Union; 
and in the evening, Herr Schulhoff's concert.——On Wednesday will 
be the seventh concert of the Amateur Musical Suciety; and the 25th of 
the Exeter Hall Concerts——On Wednesday mornin: will be the second 
concert at the Royal Italian Opera, with the entire vocal and instrumental re- 
sonrces of the establish.nent, besides the Hungarian Singers, and the débit of 
Dreyschock, the pianist, the double-bass playing of Bottesini, &c. : the whole 
under Cost»’s direction. ——Malle. Coulon has a morning concert, on Wednes- 
day.——On Thursday Mr. R. Llagrove will give the first of his concertina con- 
certs; and Miss Messent has a morning concert.——On Friday Mr. C. Salaman 
will give a morning concert, in aid of the funds of the Metropolitan Conva- 
lescent Institution; and in the evening M. Jullien will give the first of his 
Concerts Monstres, at Exeter Hall.——French and German Opera, Monday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday, at the St. James’s and Drury-Lane theatres; English Opera 
nightly, at the Princess's and Italian Opera, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and the Royal Italian Opera, Covent-Garden. 


THE THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 


On Saturday, the performances were ‘‘ Il Barbiére di Siviglia,” followed by the 
new ballet of “Electra.” As soon as the atrocious attempt on her Majesty was 
known, the performance was stopped, and Mr. Lee, the official speaker of the 
theatre, made the following address :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—Under the impression that a portion of the audience may be labour- 
ing under anxiety, and as loyalty is here paramount t» all other thoughts, I am commissioned 
by Mr, Lumley to inform you that although her Gracious Majesty and ‘he Royal children 
wore shot at whilst returning to the Palace, they have (thank Heaven!) escaped unhurt. 


When it was announced that her Majesty was unhurt, the cheers from a crowded 
audience were most deafening. ‘God save the Queen ” was sung three times, 
amidst the loudest applause and a general waving of handkerchiefs. 

The house was one of the most brilliant of the season; and the magnificence of 
the scene was increased by the official personages appearing in uniform. 

On Tuesday, the splendid opera of ‘ Semiramide” was performed, with 
a very powerful cast, comprising Parodi, Alboni, Lablache, and Coletti. The 
character of the Assyrian Queen was finely conceived by Mdlle, Parodi. 
* Qual mesto gemito” was given with remarkable effect ,by the judicious use of 
the sotto voce; and the duet with Assur, “Se la vita,” was sustained 
with great euergy and spirit. The Arsace of Mademoiselle Alboni was, 
as heretofore, a brilliant success; ‘ Ah quel giorno,” ‘* Bello immago,” “* Giorno 
dorrore,” and “In si barbara sciagura,” being so many magnificent displays 
throughout; the two latter were encored. Coletti was very efficient as Assur; 
and Oroe impressively given by Lablache. The success of the. performance was 
unequivocal. The overture was unanimously encored, Mademoiselle Parodi 
and Coletti were enthusiastically called for at the termination of their duet, in ad- 
dition to the usual calls at the end of the acts. 

On Thursday ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra” was given; Mdlle, Alboni taking the part of 
Ninetia for the first time in England. 

The performance of ‘*Gazza Ladra,” on Thursday, far exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Lablache and Coletti, the great artists of their age, were as ful) of vigour 
as on the first day on which they appeared in this opera, and made the parts of 
the Podesta aud Fernando their own. But, besides, there was Calzolari, eliciting 
a new spirit from the very small part of Gianetto; and the young contralto, Ca- 
zolani, pouring out for the first time her fresh, powerful tones in Pippo. But 
what most surpassed expectation was Alboni. This renowned singer was ex- 
pected to sink below the level in singing this soprano part; and it was particu- 
larly feared she would be wanting in dramatic expression. The beauties of her 
execution and the energy of her acting produced astonishment as well as.ad- 
miration. Her notes soared up to the highest register of the human voice; and 
in her intonation and her demeanour there was feeling and pathos nothing could 
resist. The ovations of triumph were interminable. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


The excitement on the news of the firing at her Majesty reaching the theatre 
during the performance of the prologue in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” was very great, 
and the call for the National Anthern was spontaneous, and was immediately 
obeyed by the entire company, Grisi singing the three verses with fervent feeling. 
Every allusion was taken up with enthusiasm. The appearance of the house, 
crowded with rank and fashion—many of the ladies appearing in their Court 
dresses, and the gentlemen in their uniforms, wearing their orders, was most 
brilliant. At the end of the opera the Anthem was again called for, and sung. 

On Tuesday night the house was crowded to excess, for the only appearance of 
Madame Persiani in her famed part of Amina, and for the débiét of our great En- 
glish tenor, Sims Reeves, as Livino. Madame Persiani, with the exception of a little 
uncertainty inthe second act, was in excellent voice, and never vocalised with more 
astonishing brilliancy. Reeves’ reception was most enthusiastic ;'and, although 
we have heard him in better yoice, his success on the Italian boards was un- 
questionable. The, great effort was in the slow. moyement of the “Tutto é 
sciolto” (* All is lost now”), which he was compelled to sing twice. Mdlle. 
Corbari was the Zisa; Polonini, Alessio; and Tamburini, the Count; and the cast 
was, therefore, first-rate. 

On Thursday night was revived that lyric tragedy of deep and powerful emo- 
tions, the .‘t Huguenots,” of Meyerbeer. The cast, since last season, has under- 
gone several changes. Valentine, sustained by Viardot, is now filled by Grisi. 
Mdme. Dorus Gras, who ‘‘created,” as the French term it, Marguerite de Valois, 
in Paris, succeeds Mdme. Castellan. The Page Urbano has gone from Alboni to 
Angri. The chivalrous Nevers lias passed from Tagliafico to Massol, who was in 
the original Purisian cast, the former artist assuming Tamburini’s character of 
the stern and cruel father of Valentine, San Bris; and Signor Rommy appears as 
Alaric. Mario and Marini retain their parts of Raoul and Marceilo; and Mdme, 
Bellini, Mei, Lavia, Soldi, Rache, Talamo, and Polonini also enact their original 


characters. But aanost important addition to the cast has been made, with | 


the truly artistical feeling displayed by Sims Reeves, who, to add to the 
powerful ensemble, sings the couplets of Bois Rose, the Huguenot soldier, 
in the second act, ‘Ra-ta-plan.” There are likewise some valuable ad- 
ditions in the last act, suggested by Royal amateurs. 

The opera was received, by a house crowded in every part, with the utmost 
en’husiasm. Anapology was made for Marini, on the ground of indisposition ; 
but he was encored in the “ Pif, paf.” Angri played the page admirably, and 
was encored in the song (in the second scene of the first act) ** No! no!” 
Mario created a powerful’ sensation in the septuor of the duel, which was 
twice demanded, with immense applause. Reeves was also encored in the “ Ra- 
ta-plan,” which he gave with astounding effect. The * Conjuration ” was un- 
other encore. Grisi’s success as Valentine was, triumphant ; and Massol, as 
Nevers, was a most yaluable acquisition to the cast. : 


GERMAN OPERA. 


Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” the only opera the immortal composer, unfortunately 
for art, has given to the world, was produced at Drury-lane Theatre on Saturday 
night, but the execution was by no means satisfactory, the band playing two of 
the four overtures written for this work—the Fidelio and the Leonora in C—in a 
very scrambling style. The principal singers were Mdlle. Walther, her first ap- 
pearance as the devoted wife, for whom indisposition was pleaded, but who acted 
with feeling and energy; Malle. Babnigg, who sings distressingly out of tune as 
Marcellena; Herr Erl, as Florestan; Herr Breuer, as Hocco, the gaoler; 
and Herr Stepan, as Don Pizaro. The choral singing was not so good 
as that in “Der Freyschiitz,” but the earnestness of the choralists se- 
cured an encore for the celebrated chorus of prisoners, one of ‘the most 
pathetic and poetic creations of the composer. On Monday night, 
Flotow’s opera of “Stradella,” with two acts of Weber’s “‘ Der Freyschiitz,” 
were performed, her Majesty and Prince Albert honouring the perfirmauce 
with their preseuce, - The reception given to the Royal amateurs was most en- 
thusiastic ; the National Anthem was sung amidst prolonged bursts of cheering. 
Her Majesty looked remarkably well, and was evidently in excellent spirits. 
Flotow’s work—of which an English version was done during Mr. Bunn’s ma- 
nagement—was respectably executed on the occasion, Mdlle. Morton being the 
Leonora, Erl Stradeila, Siepan Malvolio, Kiichler Barbarino, and Breuer Bassi. 
The drinking song for two basses and chorus was encored. 


FRENCH OPERA 


Boisselot’s comic opera, in three acts, ‘Ne touchez pas i la Reine,” was very 
successfully produced on Monday night, at the St. James’s Theatre, in presence of 
the Duchess of Kent and a great array of fashionables. Itis a work better caleu- 
lated for Mr, Micchell’s forces than any French opera he has before mounted. It 
is an animated production of the Auberian school, and Scribe’s libretto is dra- 
matic and effective. 


zer, from Brussel ; he 
an admirable actor. Mdlle. 


Charton’s Queen was nicely sustained, 


en of ; 
was sung, Miss Messent and M, Octave, the new tenor, taking the solo verses. 


| Bisoop of Winchester, Sir Edward Cust, Bart., Mr. W, 
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Two bustling little farces have been produced, and with entire suc- 
ess—one at the MARYLEBONE, called “It’s only my Aunt,” and the other at the 
Srranp, entitled ‘Taken in and done for.” They are both as slight as can pos- 
sibly be, but sufficiently lively to keep the audience in constant laughter—the act- 
ing of Mr. Farren in the latter piece being very excellent. 

Mr. Lovel announced, at the Theatrical Fund Dinner, on Monday, that 
he had a new five-act play, nearly completed, for Mr. and Mrs. Kean to appear 
in at the HaYMARKET. 

Mrs. Nesbitt and Miss Mordaunt commence their engagement at the 
Svurrey on Monday. 

St. James’s TuraTre.—Monsieur Couderc’s benefit is announced for 
Wednesday, when will be produced Auber’s “La Part da Diable. Carlo 
Broschi, by Malle. Charton; Rafael, M. Couderc. This will be followed by the 
first act of ‘La Dame Blanche.” 

A new five-act play is in active preparation at the MARYLEBONE ; 
and a grand spectacle is about to be produced at ASTLEY’s. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Lamp AND FLiAG Raccep Scuoors, CLeERKENWELL.—The fourth 
annual meeting of these schools took place on Wednesday evening, at the Paro- 
chial School-rooms, Amwell-street. There was a very crowded attendance, 
ncluding a great number of ladies. The Earl of Harrowby occupied the chair, 
and there were also on the platform the Bishop of Norwich, the Bish»p of St. 
Asaph, Mr. G. Thompson, M.P. &c. From the report it appeared that since 
the last meeting, the Queen and Prince Albert had become munificent subserib- 
ers to the cause, having presented 100 guineas to the Ragged School Union. 
The number of children on the books of the day-school was 574, and the average 
attendance was upwards of 206. Of these, 167 could read well 283 could read 
by single words and letters; 20 could write very well,; 182 could wtrite on 
slates; 30 understood arithmetic; and 46 of the girls could sew well. In 
the evening school for adults there were 104, and the average attendance was 60, 
of from 15 to 50 years of age, most of whom could read a little. The success of 
the adult schools was much crippled for want of teachers. On the books of the 
Sunday school there were 250, the average attendance being 150. In all, the 
number on the books in the past year had been 928, and the average attendance 
410. The progress of all was most satisfactory. The annual subscriptions had 
amounted to £90, but the expense of carrying on the four schools would not be 
less than £200 per aunum. i ‘ 

GENERAL THEATRICAL FunD.—The annual dinner of this excellent 
institution came off on Monday, at the London Tavern, Mr. Charles Kean pre- 
siding. The attendance was most numerous, every seat in the large room being 
ocenpied, and the subscriptions far exceeding those of former years. Ad- 
mirable speeches were made by the chairman, as well as by Mr. Charles Dickens, 
General Burgoyne, Mr. Lovell, Mr. Webster, and other gentlemen; and the 
musical services of Mr, Balfe, Mr. Hobbs, Madame Dulcken, Miss Dolby, and 
Miss Ransford acknowledged with the londest enthusiasm, The crowded at- 
tendance formed a striking contrast to the anniversary dinners of the friends 
bearing the names of the two large theatres, which it would be advantageous, 
if practicable, to amalgamate with the above admirable institution. 

ontan Bank.—The annual meeting of this company was held at 
the offices in Great Winchester-street on Tuursday, Mr. C. Hancock in the chair. 
The report stated that, owing to the accidental circumstance of a run having 
taken place on the Bank at Cephalonia, the operations did not present quite 
such a satisfactory result as for the two previous years. The way in which that 
ran had been met, though it occasioned a loss upon the exchanges to obtain 
specie, had established the bank on a firmer basis than ever. Notwithstanding 
the circumstance just alluded to, the directors were gratified in being able to 
state that the year’s businvss enabled them not only to meet the extraordinary 
charge entailed on them by the loss on the exchanges, but to write off the bad 
debts, pay the dividend of 6 per cent., and carry a sum of about £400 to the 
credit of profit and loss, which would increase the reserve fund to £12,472 18s. 
The report was unanimously adopted; and, the usual resolutions having been car- 
ried, the meeting separated. 

Royau AGRICULTURAL Society or EneLuAND.—On Tuesday the 
annual general meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England took place 
at the rooms of the society, Hanover-square, for the purpose of receiving the 
report of the council for the last half-year, and the election of a president, 
trustees, vice-presidents, council, and other officers for the year ensuing. The 
Earl of Chichester, the president of the society, occupied the chair, and was sup- 
ported by the Marquis of Dowushire, Earl Ducie, the Earl of Yarborough, &c. 
The Marquis of Downshire was elected president, and the following noblemen 
and gentlemen were elected as trustees and vice-presidents for the ensuing year; 
viz. :—Trustees: Sir Thomis Dyke Acland, Bart., M.P.; Lord Braybrooke; the 
Hon. Robert H. Clive, M.P.; the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Bart., M.P.; 
Sir Francis Lawley, Bart.; Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P.; Lord Portman; Philip 
Pusey, M.P.; the Duke of Richmond; the Duke of Rutland; #arl Spencer; the 
Duke of. Sutherland., Vice-Presidents: Mr, Thomas Raymond. Barker; the, 
Earl of Chichester; Earl Dneie; Earl of Egmont; Marquis of Exeter; 
Earl Fitzwilliam ; Sir T, $8. Gooch, Bart.;, Earl of Hardwicke; Viscount 
Hill; the Duke of Wellington; and the Earl of Yarborougli.: After enu- 
merating various experiments which the chemical committee had suc- 
cessfully made, the report recommended that a salary of £200 ayear be 
paid to, Professor Way, for this purpose, and that £300 per annum 
be permitted to be expended in chemical inquiries. The council had decided 
that the ensuing country meeting of the society shall be held at the city of 
Norwich, commencing on Monday, the 18th of July; and the number of entries. 
for implemeuts at present far exceed the number exhibited at York last 
year. The principal railway companies throughout the kingdom had 
granted the same liberal concessions in favour of the society’s exhibi- 
tions as were made -by them last year; namely, the free conveyance 
of live stock, and a reduction of one-half the usual rates of charge for 
implements, The authorities of Norwich had granted the free use of St. An- 
drew’s Hall, fitted up at their own expense, for the great dinner of the society 
and the conncil dinner. It has been decided that the country meeting of the so- 
ciety for the western district shall be held, next year, at the city of Exeter; and 
that the district for the year 1853 shall be composed of the counties of Leicester, 
Lincoln, Nottingham, and Rutland, and be designated the East Midland district. 
The report as to the state of the funds of the society for the half-year up to the 
3lst of December last showed that the receipts were £6831 13s. 3d., and the ex- 
penditure £5888 7s. 1d. The arrears altogether amounted to no less than 
£5603; and, if that were obtained, the affairs of the society would be in a most 
flourishing condition. (Hear.) The course which the committee had recom- 
mended was to forward a letter to every member in arrear, containing a copy of 
the opinion of counsel as to their liability, and requesting immediate payment. 

REPEAL oF THE Duty ON ADVERTISEMENTS, PareR, &c,.—On 
Tuesday evening, a meeting of master printers and persons connected with the 
newspaper press, was held at the London Mechanics’ Institution, ‘* for the pur- 
pose of considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament to repeal the duty 
on paper, advertisements, and also the penny stamp on newspapers printed for 
local circulation.” Luke James Hansard, Esq, in the chair. The following re- 
solutions, and a petition to Parliament founded thereon, were agreed to:—*‘ That 
it is the vpinion of this meeting that the tax on paper, advertisements, and also. 
penny stamps on newspapers printed for local cireulation, forcibly impede the 
operations of the printing trade, and are otherwise pernicious to the well-being 
of the community ; inasmuch as they obstruct the advancement of the people by 
improperly raising the prices of buoks, publications, and newspapers, and pre- 
vent the majority from obtaining the practical knowledge and useful information 
so immediately essential to their happiness, and conducive to the general pros- 
perity of the State.” 

Tue MacpaLen Hosprrau.—On Tuesday, the anniversary of the 
charity of Magdalen Hospital was commemorated at the institution, Biackfriars- 
road, on which occasion the Archbishop of Canterbury made a powerful appeal 
on behalf of the Hospital ; and therewere present Lord Skelmersdale (the Pre- 
sident), Marquis of Westminster, Earl of Eldon, Lord Bandon, ee teria the 

rt. Wed f €., Vice-Pre-~ 
sident, with the members of the committee, the governors, and friends of the 
charity. A report was presented, from which it appeared that there was a very 
serious diminution of the income, arising from the applicants being more nume- 
rous than during the previous year, and from the circumstance of a loss of reve+~ 


nue by seyeral valuable leasehold es _ having, fallen out of the poss Me 
the Hospital, and whieh had been rela for 8 period of ninety ee tea Hos, 
pital was capable of ng accommodation to 200 inmates. During the pre- 


vious year there had been as many as 108 in the Hospital. \There were many 
more applicants, but who were compelled to be refused admittance, as there 
were not sufficient funds in hand for their support. The benefits to be derived 
from the charity were elicited from the following facts:—Since the commence- 
ment of the institution, in the year 1758, to the 4th January, 1849, the total ad- 
missions amounted to 7528 ; of these, 5163 were sent to their friends, or were 
provided with situations ; 1285 were discharged at their own request ; 758 were 
discharged on account of impruper conduct ; 110 had died ; and 108 suffered 
from insanity or fits ; leaving, at the present time, 104 in the Hospital. 
Hearn or LoNDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, May 


77 years died from immer Jone water, and pee received by falling into a 
common sewer, wlien un ler the infil L : 


years 
ther, was 2.6. 


Be pis. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“TZ, K.,” Paris —Received safely, and with thanks, ; 

“A Constant Reader,” Dalston —You will find the whole of the solutions at pp. 
503, 504 of the newo Chess work, the Chess-Player’s Companion. 

“E.G.C.,” Adelaide, South Australia.— We shall be much gratified to learn that 
your experiment has prove ¢ suce: ssyul. 

“ Ardent,” “P. T. G.,” ant “ Hon, Secretary.”—Send in your names to the pub- 
lisher of Mr. Kling’s Problems, «nd you will, doubtless, obtain the work as sub- 

8 


scribers. 

“ Rusticus."—The subscription to the St. George's Chess Club, for country 
meinbers, is only ene guinea per annum. Apply immediately to the secretary. 

“G@.S.,” Isle of Man.—Received with thanks. : 

“ Bath Unit” should write plainer ; one-half, at least, of his communications are un- 
dec, ‘able. 

i Pa —TMe diagram sent is that of Mr. Bolton's admirable three-move Problem 
to which we have so often adverted. 

‘EB. H. G.”—The suggestion shall be submitted to the author. 

“A. L.,” Holkham.— Very acceptable at ali times. 

“D.E.C."—A Problem in one move, presenting even the semblance of difficulty, 
would be a novelty worth recording; your attempt, unfortunately, is palpable to (he 
very humblest capacity. 

“S. G. S."— We doubt the practicability of mating in 5 moves, if Black make the 

proper defence fur his second move. 

“ Omicron.” —Many thanks, ne 

* Oxoniensis” cannot serrously suppose there is anything problematical in the posilicn 
he sends 


“ A Wrexham Chess-player.”—Ingenious, but very far from original. The same 
idea occurs in a late Enigma of ours, by “‘ A Brighton Amateur.” 

“ Jareph” is thanked for his indefatigable attention. 

“ W. D.”—It is published by Bohn, of York-street, Covent-garden. 

“P. T. M.”—To play well at Chess is certainly a very difficult acquirement ; and 


the paragraph to which you allude in the preface of the ‘* Chess-Player’s Com- 
panion,” which implies the contrary, is a silly misprint, inserted without the 
sanction or even knowledge of the author. ’ 
“« Derevon.”—Try Enigma 444 once more. i 
Solutions by “ W. R.” “J. L.,” St. Albans, “ M. E. R.,” “0. G. Vi." “J. W. Py 
“H. P.,” Woodstock, “ Byso,” “P. Ws? “E.G. D.." “R. B.,” “FF. G. Rs” 
“M. E. &.,” “ Eliza,” “H. G. 8.,” “ Omicron,” “8, H.,” “ F. C.,” “ Derevon,” 
“Jule,” are correct. Those by “Juan,” “ W.D.,” “C.D.” “FR,” “£. 
W. P.,” are wrong. 


Prosiem No, 279. 
This admirable piece of strategy is the invention of 
Herr T. E. Ries, of Stuttgardt. 


BLACK, 


Aw 
EB 


iw 


Ving a 


Vitis 


‘Y/ 


Y Y 


2 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in six moves. 


Sotution oF Prosiem No. 278. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 


1. Kt to Q 3d P to QB 5th 4. PtakesP(ch) KtoB 5th 
2. Rto K B 4th(ch) P takes R 5. B mates. 
3. Kt to K sq Pto K B 6th . 
*,* This is the author’s solution, but he appears to have overlooked a shorter 
road to victory, e. g.:— 
WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK, 
1. Kt to Q 3d P to B 5th 3. R to Kt 4th—Mate. 
2. R to Q Kt sq P takes Kt y 


MATCH BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
BETWEEN THE CHESS CLUBS OF LONDON AND AMSTERDAM. 
WHITE (Amsterdam). BLACK (London). 


33. P to K 4th 
London to play. 


CHESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

The following smart skirmish has just transpired between the celebrated 
French Champion, M. St. Amant (now on a visit here), and Messrs. G. Medley 
and Hannah, the two latter consulting together and receiving the odds of the 
pawn and move. 


(Remove White's K , P from the board.) 

BLACK (The Allies), wairr (M. St. A.) ?arack (The Allies), wnrre (M. St. A.) 
1, P to K 4th to K 3d 12, B takes P B takes Kt (ch) 
2. P to Q 4th Q Kt to B 3d 13. P takes B QtoK Bad 
3. Q Kt to B 3d P to K 4th (@) 14. K Kt to K 2d C sties. 

4. P to Q 5th Q Kt to K 24 15. P to K Kt 4th(d) P toQ B 3d 
5.QBtoK Ktdth PtoQ ad 16. Castles on K side P takes Q P 
6. K B to Q 3d K Kt to B 3d (0) | 17. K Kt takes K B P 

7. Q B takes Kt P takes B (e) Q takes QB P 
8. Q to K R 5th (ch) Kt to K Kt 3d 18, B takes Kt Q to Q Sth (ch) 
9. P to K B 4th P takes P 19. K to R sq R takes Kt 

10. P to K 5th P to K B 4th 20.QtakesP (ch) KtoBsq 

11. P to K 6th K BtoK Kt 2d (¢) 21. P to K 7th—Mate 


(a) This opening is not conduéted by M. St, Amant with his usual judgment, since he now 


its a second in advance, 
a re ares pee rear iuntequent practice He should have played Q to her 2d. 
have checked with the Queen, compelling an exchange, and thus haye 
the pre of such an attack 


? 
from this point, play as White may. 


JINst STRUCTIVE LITTLE GAME 


“ The Chess- Players’ Companion.” 
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Tue first public meeting called by the Council of the Financial Reform Associa - 
tion was held on Tuesday at the Londou Tavern. The meeting was convened for 
one o’tlock ; but long before that hour the large room of the tavern was densely 
crowded, as also was the gallery. On the platform were Arthur Anderson, Esq., 
M.P.; R. B. Osborne, Esq., M.P.; J. Williams, Esq., M.P.; J. Wyld, Esq.,M P; 
B. M. \vileox, Esq., M.P.; Colonel Thompson, M.P.; L, Hayworth, Esq., M.P. ; 
Georgs thompson, Esq., M.P., and others. 

lie ch ir was taken by 3ir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., who explai ed the ob- 
jects of the meeting to be to give extended publiciry to the principles and obj cts 

of the association, and to promote an effectual reform of our representative sys- 
tem; that reform to consist of—1. Such an extension of the suffrage as will con- 

er the right to be registered as an elector upon every man of full age, not sub- 
ject to any legal disability, who for twelve months shall have occupied any tene- 
ment or portion of a tenement for which he shall be rated, or shall have claimed 
‘0 be rated, to the relief of the poor, 2. The ad»ption of the system of voting 
by ballot. 3. The limitation of the duration of Parliaments to three years. 
And, 4. Such a change in the arrangement of the electural districts as shall pro- 
duce a more equal apportionment of representatives to constituents. The hon. 
gentleman having urged the propriety of observing silence and or¢er during the 

roceedings, called on the hon. sec., Mr. ‘T’. H. Atkinson, who read the report, and 
stated that—* The council, npon mature consideration, have decided upon advo 
cating such an extension of the franchise as will give to every male occupier of a 
tenement, or any portion of a tenement, the right to be registered as an elect r; 
the only condition coupled with that right being, not the payment of rates, but the 
fact of being rated, or having claimed to be rated, for the relief of the poor in 
respect of the qualifying premises. The effect of such a measure in strengthen- 
ing the popular voice in the House of Commons, may be inferred from the fact 
that the present constituency of the United Kingdom would be increased by the 
addition of upwards of 3,500,000 voters, The council seek to invest this extended 
right of voting with the shelter of the ballot; and, in order to keep actively alive 
that sense of responsibility, which, in the public business of the nation, asin the 
private affairs of life, secures the faithful exercise of a power held in trust, they 
advocate the return to the old constitutional system of triennial Parliaments ; 
while another and not less important change sought. for in our representative 
system will be that which will give a more equal apportionment of members to 
constituents. District and periodical aggregate public meetings will be held, 
tracts will be distributed, aid will be imparted to the various metropolitan regis- 
tration societies now in existence for watching over the interests of liberal vot-rs, 
and important facilities will be off-red for the acquisition of freehold qualifica- 
tions in the surrounding countics.” 

The Chairman again rose, and having expressed his gratification at the 
crowded numbers of the meeting, thus adyerted to the objects of the Associa- 
tion :— Gen.iemen, the maintenance of order is so necessary, that it would 
almost 82 :1 4 w rk of supererogation to say a word in its defence, were it not 
that men, 1 J away by their zeal rather than by their Judgment, have given oc- 
casion to the enemies of reform, and the upholders of things as they are, to con 
found a desire for the removal of abuses with sedition, and a zeal for progressive 
reform with revolutiouary tendencies. (Hear, hear.) We know, and none 
know better, that, without order, the best intentions and the purest prin- 
ciples are not available for good; ana it is this knowledge which, I am 
sure, will induce the utmost: caution and the utmost cireumspection 
in the consideration of any proposition for organic change. (Hear, 
hear.) But, in avoiding the Scylla on the one side, we must be careful 
not to rush into Charybdis on tke other, We mnst be careful that we do 
not, in the fear of innovation, perpetuate abuse. (Cheers.) We must not shut 
our eyes to the danger which must inevitably f)llow a continuance of those evils 
which are fast destroying all confidence between the governors and the 
governed. (Cheers.) There are few amongst us who do not feel the extreme 
pressure of taxation; there are equally few amongst us who are not alive to thove 
abuses which are constantly before our eyes; there are few amongst us who do 
not look with alarm on the wide-spread and deep-seated disaffec'ation which 
pervades the great body of the unenfranchised masses. (Loud cheers.) Gen- 
tlemen, whichever way we look at it, the political and financial state of the 
country is most unsatisfactory, We-ee a rapid and continuous increase in our 
expenditure—we see the grossest abuse of patronage—we see the maintenance 
in our navy and army of forces totally disproportioned to our wants—we see a 
system of colonial government which has as mavy hues as the chameieon, and 
which has neither reference to the requirements of the colonies, nor to the inter- 
ests of the mother country—and we see at the same time a dogged determina- 
tion on the part of the powers that be to withstind every demand on the part of 
the great budy of the people for admission within the portals uf the constitution. 
(Hear, hear.) Under such circumstances, continued the hon. gentleman, | believe 
it to be the duty ofevery good citizen to take neasures for Ob dining that controul 
over the public purse and the public affairs of the country which reason and com- 
mon sense show to be the basis of good government—to enforce economy and re- 
trenchment in every department—to see that property be made to bear its just 
share of the burdens of the State (cheers)—that education be placed witiin the 
reach of all—that the House of Commons be made the true reflex of the public 
mind—and that public self-reliance uud public economy take the place of discon- 
tent and extravagance. We seek these changes by none other than the most 
loyal and peaceful means; and, strong in the justice of our cause, we call 
for the support of the rational of every class, creed, and party. (Cheers.) I 
have only one other point to refer to. We have called this meeting with some- 
what of trepidation ; but our anxiety is set at rest. (Cheers.) It is our intention 
to issue reports from time to time of our proceedings, and to enlighten the people, 
as we can, by giving them all the information we can, and future opportunities 
will be atforded of discuss ng the subject in still larger meetings—I hope larger 
and evening meetings.” (A voice, ‘* Yes, at Covent-garden.”’) 

The hon gentleman resumed his seat amidst enthusiastic cheering. 

Mr. KR. Taylor moved the first resolution :— 

“That, in the present contest between \he advocates of a searching reform in 
the natioaal finances and the parliamentary representation, on the one hand, 
and the upholders of a system which favours the few at the expense of the mil- 
lions, on the other, it is important to strengthen and give effect to public opi- 
nion through the medium of an organised body, uniting reformers of all grades ; 
and that the establishment of the Metropolitan Financial and Parliameutary Re- 
form Association is, therefore, a matter not only of expediency, but likewise of 
paramount necessity.” ~ Mr. W. J. Hall seconded the motion. 

Mr. Elliott, who stated that he was a working man, then came forward on the 
platform, to shat “amendment; namely, that the association be called the 


mii 
Metropol seein nites, eform Association. He strongly ad- 
Mr. Osborn uid he could lave no hesitation in seconding such an 
amendment as hich had been proposed, and in doing so he could not but 


exclaim— AND ie Pd } Fy 
er aeaE se Sarees ests 
vee lum and tweedlecee. 

(Laughter.) Referring to the present of the “‘ Reformed House” of Com- 
mons, the hon. gentleman grieved to say that th re was a lamentable want of 
feeling on the sulject of reform in that House of which he was a member. It 
would hardly be believed that in the nineteenth century there was no such thing 
as a popular party existing in the House ‘of Commons. There were certainly 
true and good men in that House, but he grieved to say that among 
them disease and sickness had been busy. The great patriarch of reform, 
Mr. Hume (cheers), he was sorry to say, was grievously ill; the two mein- 
bers for Finsbury, those honest and independent men, were not able to take 
their seats; and the hon. Buronet for Marylebone, he understood, was also ill. 
There was great apathy and distrust among Refirmers themselves, and he re- 
peated again, that, at the present time, there was no popular party, no leader, 
aud no popular principles will beexpounded in the House of Commons. (* Hear, 
hear,” and cheers.) The want ofa popular party in this country was mainly 
owing to the conduct of her Majesty’s ;resent Ministry, for that Government, 
which had climbed to power on the shoulders of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, 


prerogative of the oligarchy which ruled this country. (Cheers.) He had great 
respect for men in high stations when they exhibited ability and principle, but 
he could not see why the middle classes could see no wisdom except in a Lord 
(cheers), and no probity except in estated gentlemen. He thought the tendency 
was to make the House of Commons a great burrow for titled rabbits. (Cheers 
and laughter.) The House of Commons was, in consequence, nothing better 
than a taxing machine, by which a Minister was enabled to raise a greater 
amount of taxes than was ever imposed by the most despotic monarch of any 
period. The hon. tleman, having reviewed the statistics of taxation, to show 
that it was constantly increasing, concluded by urging the necessity of the 
‘middle and working classes possessing themselves of forty shilling county fran- 


chises by the means proposed by the council. 


Mr. Joseph Sturge regretted that physical-force principles had too often been 
associat d with the name of Chartism. No doubt many who had profes ed 


| Chartism had been guilty of violence ; butas well mi-ht they charge Christianity 


with the evils of the Established Church, or the horrors of the Inquisition, as to 

condemn Chartism because sume of its supporters were mad enough to resort to 

physical force. (Hear, hear.) Chartism was founded on Christian principles, 

and all that was wanted to sécure its success was a revival of the motto of 

‘Measures not men.” So soon as good and nonest men were found to carry 
t 


them out, Chartist pri -assuiedly triumph. (Hear, hear.) 


1. P to y i kes” 
2.PtoQB4th P as | 14. K R to K-Kt QBtoKR4th 
3.08 H ae See 15 PtoQdsth ~~ QB takes K Kt 
4.QKttoB3d KKttoB 3a 16. Q takes B Q Kt to QR 4th 
5.PtoKB3d PtoK3ad = |17. BtoQ 4th -K Kt to B 3d 

6. P to K 4th aan K Kt 3d | 18. Pto K 5th K KttoKR 2d (a) 
7. K Kt to K 2d Kt to B 3d 19. KRtoKté6th K to his Rsq 
8.QB to K 3d KB to K 2a 20.QRtoKKtsq KR to Ktsq 

9. Castles Castles 21. Pto K 6th K Kt to B 3d 

10. K to R sq PtoK R3d 22.QtoKR5th — K to his R 2d (0) 
11.PtoK Kt4th KKttoKR2d | 23. Q takes K BP 

12.PtoKB4th PtoK Bath And Black resigned. 


(a) If he had taken the Q Pawn, white would have answered with Q to K Kr 2d, wicning 
Cea Reg bias AS os we would equally have gained the Kt by P to 


ars He would obviously have been mated next move if he had taken the Queen with his Kt. 


# For some unexplained reason, a Bishop is rarely, ifever, given in odds; and the present 
8 probably the only game extant in which these odds ocour. nee ej F 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 

_ No. 446.—By Mr. Hargwrrz. 
ha at his Kt sq, Q at her Kt 7th, Kat Q Kt 2d, B at Q R 6th, P at 
t ‘ f ¥ , ; 

Black: K at QB 6th, P at Q 5th. s tabuedene 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 

No. 447.—By H. &. wh, of York. 

B 6th, Q at KK sq, B at Q B 6th, Kt at K B 2d and K 5th, 


Kr 2d. 
ris sq, Ktzat Q B Athi; Ps at K B 2d and 4:h, K 
White playing first, mates in three moves. 


= j 


‘wou! : 
“Mr. Phillimore ve na! a the Object of the association was to obtain the 
suffrage for no less than 3,712,676 of the people, and surely such a boon was 


worth struggling tor, without ting that it did not go far enough, 
The Chairman then i it the amendment proposed to the resolution 
be MPS tice a nature, that it had been determined to embody it in the reso- 
ution itself, Fe be nr Es 


ea ete ei 
The resolution having been accordingly amended, it was put from the chair 
and carried unanimously, 

Mr. Willam Williams, the late member for Coventry, was then introduced to 
the mecting as the mover of ihe next resolution, whic: was as follows :— | 

“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the expenditure of the State is characterised | 
by an extravagance the most reprehensible; that to sustai.. thisreckiess waste an | 
enormous amount of taxation is required, which, as now levied, presses most un- 
equally upou the different sections of tie community ; thai so large a propurtion of 
the taxes is imposed upon the ueces aries of Ife, that no economy nor self-de al 
on the part of the poor man can enable him to escupe trom those burthens; that 
the effects of such @ systeui are not only cruel, arbiirary, aud pernicious owares 
the industrious classes, but are calculated to produce that wide-spread demovali- 


sation and those flagrant crimes which are:the offspring of poverty and distress ; 
and that, th e, the | tramework of taxation should be so altered as to 
adjusts its ‘thy to the 


respective means of those who are to bear them.” 


were the first to throw cold water on those men, and to make the Cabinet the | 


stances been the result of bribery and corruption, coercion and intim*uation ; 
that the electoral disti ibutions present the monstrous anomaly of a tew hundred 
voter» in some districts recarning as many members as several thousand cons 
stituents in ocher districts ; that the Reform Act has totally fiiled to realise the 
expectations of the country, or to harmonize with the spirit of the age; and 
that, therefore, a large extension of the franchise, a complete independence in 
its exer. ise by means of the ballot, 4 more equal apportionment of representa- 
tives to population, and the limitation of Pariisment to three years, become not 
only m:asures of common justice, but also of prudence and safety.” 

Mr. Reynolds spoke to the resolution in a somewhat intemperate manner, 

Another person in the body of the meeting essayed to speak also, but— 

The Chairman stated that the arrangements they had entered into with the 
proprietors of the room compelled them to close the meeting at five o'clock, 
which hvur had now arrived. He regretted that the yentleman who had last 
addressed them should have used the word “ infamous” m reference to the 
aristocracy, (Hear, hear.) For himvelf, he would be no party in applying the 
term “‘ infamous” either to the productive, the upper, or the middle classes. 
(Hear,)—The motion was then put and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Prout moved @ vote of thanks to the President, Sir J. Walmsley, for his 
impartial conduet in the chair, 

The vote was carried amidst much cheering, and was acknowledged in suit- 
able terms by sir J. Waimsley, who called on all persons present to nnite in 
the movement, and to su,port the Frechold Land Association as the means of 
placing the counties in the hands of the popular party. 


IRELAND. 

THE OUTRAGE oN THE QuEEN.—On Monday, at a meeting of the 
Dublin Corporation, the Lord Mayor said he thought it his duty to inform the 
Council that he had just learned that an attempt had been made agaiust the 
life of her most gracious Majesty. (Hear, hear.) Such being the fact, he thought 
they (the Conncil) ought to seize the earliest opportunity of expressing the 
horror with which they viewed such an execrable act by convening a special 
meeting of the Corporation, and giving instant utterance to their indignation. 
It was arranged that a special meeting of the body should be held on Friday, for 
the purpose mentioned by his Lordship. 

EmiGrarion.—The extent to which emigration continues, even at 
this advanced period of the spring, is marvellous, and Ulster is now affording 
its full quota. Three vessels, fully freighted, sailed from Belfast last week, one 
for Quebec, and two for the United States. The Canadian emigrants were of ‘he 
most substantial class that have left Ulster for very many years. One of the 
passengers carried with him £700 in gold, and generally those emigrants took 
out sums of money beyond their immediate necessities. Although the Poor-law 
guardians are limited in their power to promote emigration, a considerable 
number of paupers are about to be sent out to Canada by the Athy, Baltinylass, 
and other unious, in which a certain charge is to be made on the rates for outfit, 
and some landlords are liberally contribuiing. Passages have been provided in 
Dublin for upwards of one thousand paupers, and many more are to be sent 
out before the close of the season, Ma. y of the Roman Catholic clergy are pre- 
paring to emigrate with a portion of the remnant of their flocks. The Limerick 
and Clare Examiner nientions several new cases, and one in particular, of a 
parish priest in the diocese of Limerick, whose parish has been depopulated to so 
great un extent, that the clergyman has been altogether bereft of income. The 
key. Dr. Moriarty, Vicar-General of the Augustinians, is about to proceed to the 
United States, accompanied by some wealthy laymen, in order to founda colony. 
It is thus that the failare of the potato is working a revolution in the whole 
social system of Ireland. 

Tue Irish Linen Trape.—There is at least one exception to the 
general depression and despondency that press down all classes and all branches 
of industry in this country. The linen and yarn trade of Ulster are in a state of 
comparative prosperity, and this, in a great degree, accounts tor the manner in 
which the northern province has been enabled to sustain itself, whilst the 
western counties have been utterly prostrated, and the south has suffered most 
severely, and many parts of Leinster have not escaped the paralysing effects of 
the protracted famine. 

Tue CLEARANCE SystEM.—In all directions evictions are still in 
progress, and, in some instances, by landlords who have been hitherto re- 
markable for forbearance, as well as an anxiety to improve the condition of their 
tenantry, 

Dearu oF Miss. EpGewortH.—Maria Edgeworth, the celebrated 
Irish novelist, died at Edgworthstown, county of Longford, on the morning of 
Monday lust, after a few hours’ illness, She had reached an advanced age, and 
the last years of her life were passed in her native village in tranquillity and 
peace. 


WAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


CurtseA Hospirat.—General Sir George Anson, G.C.B, it is under- 
stood, will succeed the late Sir Edward Paget as Governor of Chelsea Hospital ; 
and General Halkett, G.C.B., will be appointed Lieutenant-Governor of that in- 
Stitution. Sir Colin Halkett is an officer of highly disunguished service, and no 
selection could have been made more agreeable generally to the feelings of the 
army. 

REGIMENTAL ScHoors.—a circular from the War-office was issued 
on Friday last, directing, with reference to the general order that all recruits are 
to attend the garrison or regimental school daily for instruction, that, from the 
10th ike recruits so attending the school are to be subjected to the charge of 4d. 
a month. 

TuE Enerverrs in IRELAND.—Colonel Oakfield, K.H., of the Roya 1 
apy ariel has proceeded to Dublin to take the command of the Royal Engineers 

in Ireland. 

Governors or Mitirary Prisons.—Copy of a circular from the 
Seci etary-at-War to general officers commanding districts :—‘* War- oftice, May, 
1849.— My attention having been drawn to the position of officers who, under 
the powers vested in the Secretary-at-War by the Mutiny Act, have been ap- 
pointed governors of military prisons, and, although entrusted with dhties of a 
military nature, are really in charge of civil establishments, and as I consider it 
desirabie, with refereuce to the important and responsible nature of those duties 
in the performance of which the governors are necesswrily in constant and im- 
mediate communication with the military, that their position in the garrison, or 
at the station where military prisons are established, should be defined, I have 
the honour tv acquaint you that they should be considered as heads of the civil 
departments over which they preside, and to request that they may be treated 
accordingly ; buat it is to be clearly understood that this is not to give them any 
claim to allowances of any kind to which they are nut at present entitled.” 

PENINSULAR Merpats.—On the Ist inst. above 20,000 officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates, survivors from the Peninsular War, had es~ 
tablished their claims, and the medals are in course of distribution. Last week 
the brigade of Guards received theirs; but several months will elapse before the 
aboye number are all received by the claimants, 

PortsmoutH Dockyarp.—The new dock in this yard, opening inte 
the steam-basin at the entrance to the steam-factory, the work of Mr. Rult, has 
been completed this week, and will be ready for use on the caisson being titted. 
The dimensions of this dock are as follows:—Length on the coping, 300 teet ; 
width, ditto, 90 feet ; length on the bottom of the dock, 260 feet ; width, ditto, 
35 feet. The structure is faced with the finest stone ; it is the largest dock yet 
constructed, and will consequently be able to take in the largest ship of modern 
build afloat. The building—comprising a waiting-room, &c. for her Majesty’s 

accommodation at the railway terminus in Clarence-yard—is ordered to be taken 
down, and a more suitable and capacious one to be erected in lieu. of it. o The 
condemned building was designed by the Royal Engineers’ department, who 
so narrowly constructed the approach to the waiting-room that the train cans 
not reach it. Fr; wi 

Notice is given in, the Gazette to the officers and company-of her 

Majesty's sloop Bittern, Thos. Hope, Esq., Commander, who were actually on 
board at the capture of the Phedro, on the 29th of January. 1847, that a distiis 
bution of the bounties received for the said vessel will be made on the oth of June, 
and the unclaimed shares will be re-called for three months, , 
Tue Cunigna Pensionens.—The. Chelsea pensioners of the Wool: 
wich division of the Lundon aistrict have conciuded their spting drills, and re- 
ceived notice that-they: will shortly have to proceed-co-Londen to be reviewed in 
Hyde-park. The pensioners entitied to medals for their services in the Penin- 
Sular war have each inspected those intended for them to ascertain that they are 
all correct, but they have been-delivered back aguin, as itis intended to present 
the medals to the gallant veterans when they assemble in Hyde-park, to be re- 
viewed by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellington, and a dis- 
tinguished staff of officers. 


THE “NORTH STAR.” 


Ar length, the Worth Star, the vessel fitted out by Government for the 
Arctic Kegions, in search of SirJ. Franklin s Expedition, has lett ourshores 
with the most anxious hopes for her success. ‘The North tar lett Grecn- 
hithe at two o’clock va. on Wednesday week, towed by the Stromdnli 
steam-sioop, Commander Lord Amelius Beauclerk, who is to tow the 
North Star to the edge of the ice. This vessel completed taking in her 
stores, at Woolwich, by the Lith instant; and, on the evening of the 
10:h, bags were forwarded to her fiom the Admiraity, containing letters 
for the Lrebus and error, discovery vessels, under Captain Sir Jobn 
Franklin; the Huterprise and /nvestigator, under Captain Sir James Koss ; 
‘and the Plover, Commander Thomas Moore, 

On the 12th instant, the Right Hon. Sir Francis T. Baring, First Lord 


of the Admiralty, Rear-Admiral J. W. Deans Dundas, C.B., “Captain 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley, and the Hon. W. Cowper, Lords of the Ad= 
miralty, visited Woolwich, and proceeded on board the North Stur, 
accompanied by Commodore Henry Eden and Mr, Lang, master ship - 
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THE “NORTH STAR,” SENT IN SEARCH OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. 


wright, to witness the manner in which the vessel had been fitted for 
her expedition to the North Polar regions. Their Lordships remained 
nearly three-quarters of an hour on board, and were satisfied with the 
whole of the arrangements which have been made for the voyage. In 
the afternoon, the vessel was towed by the Monkey to Greenhithe. 

The North Star is a vessel of 500 tons burden, and has been recently 
fitted out at Sheerness, according to the most approved principles, 
to render it capable of encountering the dangers incidental to the 
navigation of the Polar Seas, The hull has been cased over with 
timber until it has attained a thickness of three feet of solid wood; 
and, in addition to this, the bow—which is, of course, the most 
exposed part of the vessel—has an extra casing, projecting about a 
couple of feet beyond the ship’s sides, to prevent its being stove in by 
the masses of floating ice which the vessel may expect to encounter dur- 
ing her voyage. The crew of the North Star numbers about forty, 
and the majority of the hands are young, active men. There are twelve 
officers, several of whom, in common with the commander (Capt. John 


BOW OF THE “NORTH STAR.” 


Saunders), have previously experienced the hardships’ of Polar navi- 
tion. 
eethe warm clothing provided for the crew consists of fur caps, which 
wrap round the ead, and cover all but the bare features; gloves of the 
same material ; and pilot coats of thick rough cloth, lined several times 
through with flannel, with trowsers of a similar character. In addition 
to these there are boots of thick felt made to come above the knee, and 
having cork soles four or five inches in thickness. _ Snow shoes, the outer 
frames made of wood, with lini.g of deer-skin, have also been provided 
tor the use of expeditionary parties among the crew. : 
The apparatus for warming the ship has been fixed in the gun-room, 
an apartment appropriated for the officers’ mess, _ From'the furnace, 


copper tubes extend through all the sleeping and other cabins; and the 
heat circulated by this means is so intense, that, during our visit on 


The North Star is furnished with the usual complement of ice-an- 
chors, saws, axes, and chisels, The anchors are an improvement on 
those previously used. The saws are twenty feet in length, with stout 
projecting teeth. The use to which these are applied is to release the 
vessel, in the event of its becoming frozen in with the ice. These ice 
Saws are sometimes worked from the ship itself, but more frequently 
after the manner shown in our Illustration, that is, a strong age ed 
scaffolding is erected with steps at one side; to the upper part of this 
scaffolding one end of the saw is slung, by means of a pulley, and at the 
other end of the saw a couple of hundredweight is suspended. A num- 


ber of small ropes are attached to the main rope, which runs over the 

pulley, and these are grasped by the men, who ascend and descend the 

hes of _ scaffolding, and raise-or drop the saw according to their 
ovement’ ; 


ee ee 


WARMING APPARATUS OF THE “NORTH STAR.” 


board, in about a quarter of an hour after the stove had been lighted, every. - 
part of the vessel was thoroughly warmed, and: the heat in the gun- 
room itself was extreme. ith a view of keeping the temperature of 
the'ship as warm as possible, the port-holes are provided with felt lin- 
ange, so that when required they can be rendered perfectly air-tight. 

e'stores with which the hold of the ship is crowded consist of pre- 
served meats, stowed away in barrels of saw-dust, preserved potatoes, in 
air-tight iron boxes, with the usual supply of biscuits and salt junk. 
Large quantities of coal and wood, and barrels of oil and tar, have like- 
wise been shipped on board, with copper sufficient to cover the bottom 
of the vessel in the event of this being found ‘necessary. 
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SIGNAL LOCKER, AND DRESS OF CREW, 
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OUTRAGE ON THE QUEEN. 


On Saturday, as the rejoicings in honour of her Majesty’s birthday were pro~ 
ceeding, a base attempt was made by which it was at first thought that the lives 
of her Majesty and her Royal children had been placed in peril. 

The outrage was committed between half-past five and six o’clock in the even- 
ing, as her Majesty, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, 
and the Princess Helena, was returning from a drive in Hyde-park. They had 
reached the lower end of Constitution-hill, on their way to the Palace, when 
suddenly a pistol-shot was fired at them by a man dressed as a labourer, who 
stood with his back to a tree, within the railings of the Park. He was imme- 
diately arrested by the by-standers, and conducted to the station-house in Gard- 
ner’s-lane, King-street, Westminster. The Royal carriage proceeded to the 
Palace, her Majesty retaining throughont the most perfect composure of man- 
ner, and addressing herself to the Royal children as if to calm their fears. On 
their arrival, they were received by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, who had 
been out on horseback, and was slightly in advance when the occurrence took 
place. His Royal Highness, with great emotion, congratulated her Majesty on 
the escape:she had had. 

From the evidence taken at the station-house before Colonel Rowan and Mr. 
Mayne, the Chief Commissioners of Police, it was ascertained that the name of 
the prisoner is John Hamilton. He is a native of Ireland, and follows the occu- 
pation of a bricklayer’s labourer. He has been resident in this country for five 
years, but states that he was born at Adare, in the county of Limerick. For 
some time past he has resided principally at No. 3, Eccleston-place, Pimlico, in 
the house of a bricklayer, for whom he at one time worked. Of late, however, it 
appears that the employment giver to him by his landlord had ceased, and that 
he had been almost, if not entirely, out of work. There was no pretence, how- 
ever, for saying that he was in want. His landlord lodged him gratuitously, and 
the other necessaries of li‘e were provided by the kindness of the labourers who 
were inmates of the same house. On Saturday morning his landlady, in arrang- 
ing some things in the room where Hamilton was sitting, turned out a small 
pocket-pistol, with an old flint-lock, which her husband had had in his possession 
for more than seven years, and which was used by her children as a plaything. 
He asked her to lend it him, as it wanted cleaning. Seeing no objection to this, 
the woman consented, and thereupon the prisoner sent out a little ehild of hers 
to buy a halfpennyworth of powder. Having got this, he went into the yard 
behind the house and satisfied himself that the pistol would go off. He then put 
it into his pocket, and, disappearing, wasnext seen within the railings of the park 
at the lower end of Constitution-hill, shortly before six o’clock. There he went 
up to a woman, and asked what she was waiting for? Just as she was about to 
explain, he said, ‘Oh, for the Queen. Has she passed yet?” She replied “No, 
she has not come yet; but if you wait a little you will see her,” or words to that 
effect, She had hardly finished the sentence when the outriders of the Royal 
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cortege appeared in sight, and she exclaimed, “ Here she comes !” The prisoner : Ditto, New Scrip, 1848, Pref., Seven per Cent. on Deposit, and Five per Cent. on 
pedi “ Allright,” and immediately pulled from his breast a small pistol, | ENTERTAINMENT TO THE BISHOPS AT THE Calls, 6 ; Manch., Buxton, and Matlock, 1; Midland, 673; Do., Consol. Brist. and 
which he levelled and fired at the carriage in which her Majesty and the Royal MANSION- HOUSE. Birm., Six per Cent., 1234; N.B., Halves, 5; N. Staff-h, 853 ; Scot. Central, 24; 


children were seated, His aim is supposed to have been taken in a slanting di- | Monpay being the 148th anniversary of the Soc'ety for the Propagation of the | South-Eastern, 203; Ditto, No. 2, 133; Ditto, Registered, No. 4, 63; Ditto, 
rection, the carriage being rather past him when the di-charge took place. | Gospel in Foreign Parts, the members and friends of the institution, with the | Scrip. No. 4. 6§; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 203; Ditto, Newcastle Exten- 
Every effort has veen made by the police to discover whether the pis'o! was loaded | bishops, the clergy, the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, attended divine | sion, 13§; Ditto, G. N. E. Preference, 42; York and North Midland, 303; Ditto, 
with a missile of any kind, but their search has been fruitless, and there is no | service in the afternoon in St. Paul’s Cathedral In the evening the Lord Mayor | Preference, 43; Ditto, East and West Riding Extension, 143 ; Boulogne and 
mark on the carriage or elsewhere to indicate its course. and the Lady Mayoress gave a banquet at the Mansion-honse, and were honoured | Amiens, 6} x ¢.; Central of France (Or-Vierzon), 12; Great Indian Peninsular, 
Subsequent search, and the examination of the pistol barrel, have established | with the company of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Miss Sumner, the Bishop | 5; Northern of France,8{; Paris and Rouen, 19; Paris and Strasbourg, 4; 
satisfuctorily that there was no ball in the pistol, The prisoner offered no re- | of London and Miss Blomfield, the Bishop of Llandaff, the Bishop of Worcester | Rouen and Havre, 9}; Tours and Nantes, 23; Australian Mines, 6. 
sistance, nor did he even attempt to escape; and so bunglingly did he manage, and Mrs. Pepys, the Bishop of Oxford and Miss Wilberforce, the Bishop of Lich- SaTuRDAY Mornina.—Consols opened yesterday at 903 to 91, with a languid 
that in returning the pistol to the pocket in bis flannel jacket, the hanale of it | field and Mrs. Lonsdale, te Bishop of Carlisle and the Hon. Mrs. Percy, &c. market, afterwards improving to 91 to 4, the closing price. Shares were steady, 
stuck fast. The park-keeper and constables who took him in charge had some | The Archbishop ot York. the Bishops of Winchester, Durham, Gloucester, Pe- | with little doing , and the Foreign Market offered no variation worthy of record. 
difficulty in rescuing him from the vengeance of the excited are which ~ pa Rota Exeter, and Lincoln. who had accepted invitations, were se erere ——_—_—_—— 
formed around him, On his way to the station-honse, whitber he was conveye ably prevented from honouring the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress wit 
in a cab, he is said to have stated that he was driven to the pet of the | their Pomipany. . . aiid i THE MARKETS. 
act by poverty, and that he had no accomplices. The charge against him was The Lord Mayor, in proposing the first toast, said, I esteem it a high honour 
cared by General Wemyss, who was in attendance. He remained on Saturday | and privilege to be permitted to entertain in this hall the Bishops and other dig- eee ee neue hacisectl ob ton teers of Fnglish wheat for our market during the 
) a “ 1 . ; ; e . crease, have been very moderate for the time of 
night locked up in the station-honse, | nitaries of the church upon this important anniversary. I am aware that it is | eur. ‘The show of samples of that g ain here to-day was small; yet, owing to the thin at 
Immediately that the matter became known at the West-end, the Ministers, | not usual to offer many observations in proposing the toast, The Church and | tendance of buyers, ana tho prevailing fine weather for the growing crops, the demand for all 
who were giving entertainments at their respective mansions in honour of the | Queen,” and I shall adhere to that rule; but it is impossible on such an occasion seaer ee ns Wiis in a very sluvgiso state, at barely Monday's quotations, and at which a 
Royal birthday. and several of the nobility, hurried to Ws Palace fe inquire atter | to refrain from making allusion to an incident of recent occurrence, which, SOR a Ec cities co ORE a es oe Dyes 
her Majesty. The news caused a great sensation out of doors; indignation, min- | althongh greatly to be deplored, tends in no small degree to produce the most | white moved off slowly, at fully late rates, The vilue of the middling und inferior qualities 
gled with rejoicings at her Majesty's escape, being ev erywhere expressed by the | unequivocal evidences of loyalty and love to the Sovereign. (Choers.) It is | was almost nominal. No English barley at market, but the supply of foreign was good. 
crowds who thronged the streets to witness the iiluminations. quite impossible to conceive anything stronger than the mingled feelings of | There was a fair retail tade tor grinding samples, at full prices. Malting and distilling 


ete ys A Grey ion nae ie 1 . Hall, | TS ‘. nt h ‘ snrallic | sorts were neglected We have no change to notice in the value of malt, all kinds of which 
On Sunday, at two o'clock, Sir G. Grey, the Att-rney-General, Mr. Hall, the | anxiety and indignation which burst forth in the metropolis upon the in elli- | oiled heavy. The oat trnde was in a very depressed state, at barely Monday’s currencies. 


Bow- treet magistrate, and the Commissioners of Police, assembled at the Home | gence that an attempt was made upon the life of her Majesty. (Loud cheers.) | Beans, peas, Indian corn, and flour wi hou! alters tion. 

Office, to have the preliminary examination before trial taken. The witnesses | At a time wher all the continental nations are struggling in political convulsions, ARRIVALS.—English: wheat, 2440; barley, 490; oats, 4510; malt, 2840; flour, 1969, 

who had been examined on the previous day were ih attendance, but only "4 few | this country enjoys a complete immunity from any of those dreadful conflicts 10 Bp a barley, —* oats, ——. Foreign: wheat, 7650; barley, 8330; oats, 14,340. Flour, 
vere e ine The ny + p' sted the examination in ic’ r i q indee Y 0 quarters. 

of them were examined. The Attorney-General conducted the ex: 1ation in | which the rest of Europe is subjected. It would, indeed, be matter of regret if ‘Lnylish.-Wheat, Hssex and Kent, red, 40s to 488; ditto, white, 44s to 52s; Norfolk and 


the presence of the prisoner, who betrayed the same sulky, sullen temper, as on | the lustre of the character of a people so distinguished by their attachment to | suffolk, red, 40s to 478; ditto, white, 43s to 50s; rye, 24s to 278; grinding barley, 23s to 25s; 
the previous day, and preserved throughout the proceedings an obstinate | the laws, were dimmed by an act against the person of the Sovereign. (Cheers.) | distilling ditto, 26s to 285; Sp Witto, 295. to 3s) Norfolk aun maneeacnate! 4s to 568; 
silence. The depositions taken on Saturday having been read, the following | But the ocenr'rence to which I allude, although calculated to exasperate on the | brown ditto, 48s to 508; Kingston and Ware, 58s to 59s; Chevalier, 59s to 608; Yorkshire and 


witnesses were examined :— one side, is sure on the other to call forth renewed manifestations of devored Lincolnshire feed oats, 16s to 20s; ’ potato ditto, 238 to 248; Youghal and Cork, black, .bs to 
Daniel O'Keefe was the first witness called. affection and loyalty. It is with the highest degree of pleasure I propose ‘ The Wat, eitte, whltes 1B fost AO eas SHES et Cee oid Se to OAs; cacy Danes 
4 i ¥ ‘ ple, 32s to 84s; white, 28s to 30s ; boilers, 268 to 29s per quarter. Town-made 
The Attorney-General: Where do you reside ? —Witness: At No. 4, Eccleston- | Church and Queen,” (Loud cheers.) Sy flour, 438 to 448; Suffolk, 36s to 388; Stockton and ‘Yorkshire, 35s to 36s, per 280 Ibs.— 
place, Belgrave-road, Pimlleo. ai The company immediately rose and drank the toast with the utmost enthusiasm. | Foreign: Danzig red wheat, —s to —s; white, —s to —s; barley, —s to —s; oats, —s to —8; 
The Attorney-General: Do you know the prisoner, Hamilton ?—Witness + Ido. The Lord Mayor: I now rise to propose the healths of “Prince Albert, the feu te liar —s to —s, per quarter. Flour, American, 25s to 28s per barrel; Baltic, 
The Attorney-General: How long have you known him ?—Witness: From four | Prince of Wales, and the rest of the Royal Family,” Tris unneo:ssary tosay on’ | he epee ere our market has been heavy this week. In prices, however, we have 
to five years. word in favour of Prince Albert. Every day brings forward additional proofs of | no alteration to notice:— ' 
The Attorney-General: What was he ?—Witness ; He came over from Ireland, | his desire to promote the good of her Majesty’s subjects, and of his benevolent | | Linseed, English, sowing, 48s, to 50s; Baltic, crushing, 388 to 40s; Mediterranean an 
as a bricklayer’s labourer. ! exertions for the advantage of the humbler classes. (Cheers) It has been my Odeses, Cos to es Sener peta Ga Sar cathe pester civ brome 
The Attorney-General: And followed the same business ?—Witness: Yes, | happiness personally to witness his Royal Highness’s labours, and the high esti- | "i \eseed, new, rete aria site tation  tinsesd’obkes, Bugllal Boar tae 
when he could get any work. : mation in which he is held, not only in the metropolis, but in the surrounding | aitto, forvign, £6 0s to £8 0s per 1000; rapeseed cakes, £4 5s to ‘£4'10s per ton; canary, 1108 to 
Mr. Hal): State all you know about him, counties; and it gives me the most lively gratitication to propose the toast. | 1598 per quarter. English clover seed, red, —s to —8; extra, —s to —s; white, —s to —s; 
Witness; He was in Treland some time back, haying neither father nor mother; | (Cheers. Sree to—s. Foreign, red, —s to —s; extra, —s to —s; white, —s to —s; extra, —s. 
Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7d to 74d; of household 


was brought up in the charity-school there, and when he lett to come to London, The Lord Mayor next proposed “The Archbishop of Canterbury and the So- | aitto, 54d to 64d per 4lb loaf, 
he was recommended by a friend over there to come and lodge with me. ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” and took occasion to Iniperial Weekly Average—Wheat, 448 94; barley, 288 0d ; oats, 17584; rye, 258 9d 
The Attorney-General: Has he lodged with you during the whole period you | speak of the respect entertained by his brother magistrates and his fellow-citizens | beans, 30s 7d ; peas, 29s 11d. 


mentioned—from four to five yeara?—Witness: No, He left once to go to | for that able and eminent prelate who discharged the difficult duties of his high ee Ppidoaen Average: Wash, 45s 3d; barley, 28s 8d; oats, 17s 3d; “rye, 245 8d; 


France. office in so exemplary a manner. (Cheers. ) ie ‘oreign Corn.—Wheat ; ; ; ; beans, 

The Attorney-General: When was that?—Witness: ‘Two seasons ago—two | The Archbishop of Canterbury, in returning thanks, commented upon the He ties on F td —Wheat, 1s 0d barley, le 0d; onts, 1s 0d; rye, 18 0d; lsi0ds 

years last summer. magnificent hospitality of the Lord Mayor, and then proposed the health of his ZTea,—Out of the 25,000 packages of tra submitted to public Se 8100 have sold, at 
The Attorney-General: When did he come back ?—Witness: In the month of | Lordship, many of whose constituents were, he understood, present, and no about stationary prices. In the private market very little busivess is doing. 


November in the same year as he left. doubt delighted to witness the strong feeling of revpe't and regard which had Sugar.—Most kinds of raw sugar continue in steady request, at fully last week's quota- 
Mr. Hall: Where did he lodge when he returned ?—Witness: With me, but he | been aire by the company for the chief aputeate of Tema: (Cheers.) cece goods are firm; brown lumps, at Sls 6d; and fair grocery, 28 6d to 038 6d 
was out of work, and he contracted a debt, and T, in consequence, sent him to @ The Lord Mayor proposed ‘The Bishop of London and the Bench of Bishops.” | Cogfee.—This article continues to move off slowly, and the rates of last week are not sup- 
friend of mine, named Chambers, residing at Bow, in order that he might get | He spoke of the severe duties which the Bishop of London had to perform in his | ported. 2 

employment, and pay me asin he ott “i what - owed sa a icles wlareak extensive district, and of that Prelate’s never-failing exertions for the diffusion itieeBeneel has declined in value quite 3d per cwt. In Carolina we have no change 

D.d he pay you anything ?—Witness: wrote a letter to him and to im that | of learning. re aa i i " i ‘ 

I had pained my leg, and was in great want of money, when he cam? on the The Bishop of London returned thanks in an admirable speech, which he | mand is heavy, ae Ll ae Sion samaeely sees ee oleae Seep es 
Saturday night and brought me a sovereign. He came again after that, and | delivered with great spirit. He had, he said, been happily connected with the | 683; fine Kiel, 7's to 728; and the most inforior kinds, 42s per ewt. A moderate b sincss is 
brought me 10s. more, but I could not get anything else from him through that | city of London for twenty-nine years, in eight of which he had served as pa- doing m old Irith butter—ths stock of which is emall—at from 50s to 563 per ewt, A few fine 


- nA x z a . old Corks have sold at 63s to 668, About 1200 firkins of new Irish butter have o' . 
season. rochial clergyman, and in nearly twenty-one as Bishop, and he rejoiced in the | pirst new Limericks have sold at 70s to 74; fifth Cork, 488 to 45s; forte, mie th Goures 


The Court: What else transpired ?—Witness : I summoned him and put him | co-operation which his and his brethren’s exertions in the yreat charity they | thirds, 60s per ewt,, On boad, or for futur delivers, very little business is doing. English 
to all the expense I could, except issuing an execution. He came at that time | were commemorating had met from the magistrates of London. Ships, colonies, | butter is in good supply and sluggish demand, at barely stationary prices. Fine Dorset, 803 


from Bow, and called upon an acquantance in the neighbourhood for the pur- | and commerce were the great instruments by which the propagation of the | t¢ 8ts: middling ditto, 60s to 70s per cwt. Fresh. 7* to 11s per dozen lbs. The bert qualities 
pose, as L ascertained, of being taken, so that he might get a billet for the win- | Gospel must be accomplished; so that the union of the city of London with the IE are firm, at 62s to 64s per cwt. In other kinds of provisions very little business 


ter season in prison, spirit of that charity was indispensable to its success. (Cheers.) ‘al/ow.—P. ¥. C. on the spot is selling at 38s 8d to 398; and, for forward delivery, 39s 34 
The Court: What else do you know?—Witness: When oppurtunity cameI) The Archbishop of Canterbury proposed ** The Health of the Lady Mayoress.” |! to 89s 6d per ewt. Town tallow, 378 6 to 38s net cash. Sle 
got him about two months’ work at a wheelwright’s. eu 4 Several other toasts followed. Most of the company retired at an early hour ANG oe market generally is flat, and most kinds of oil may be purchased on lower 
5 ,ey-General : i rs him 2—Witness : i , 2 L 
The Attorney-General: How did you first come to know him itnes: from the festive board. Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £2 10s to £408; clover ditto, £3 0s to £503; and straw, 


knew him trom his coming from the same place as I did. u i nS ase were £1 68 to £1 10s perload. 
The Attorney-General: Is that your property? (The pistol which the pri- The foundation-stone of the Printers Almshouses will be laid at Wood- Wool —The public sales continue to progress favourably. About 13,000 bales have already 


soner fired at her Majesty was here produced: it was a ve old, small brass- : __ | been disposed of, at full prices. Arrivals continue large, especially from our colonies. 
sidan panda! ae ye ote ea Bip ry old, freen, Tottenham, on Monday, June 11, by Viscount Mahon, M.P. This institu. Potatoes.__‘The demand for all kinds is heavy, at drooping prices. The best ‘York Regent's 
The Attor’ Ganerals Have you anything else to say ?—Witness: No; 1 tion was most honourably originated by subsctiptions among the journeymen | are selling at from 200s to 220s: other kinds, 80s to 150s per ton 
1e Attorney-G al: Have y ything y H : themselves, and has since received the sanction and support of most of the me- Spirits.—Leeward Island ram is in moderate request, et 1s 4d per gallon, proof, at which 
et robe ant rig more Hees : tropolitan printers. a bench have found buyers. In East India or Jamaica, very little doing. Brandy dull. 
The witness was then ordered out of the court. 4 - " ‘n corn spirits, no change. 
Bridget O’Keete, wite ol the Jast witness, was next called and sworn, when INsTITUTION OF CryiL ENGiNeers.—On Tuesday Mr. Joshua Field, |. Coals (Frida: .)—Buddle’s West Hartley, 14s 6d; Dean's Primrose, 13s 6d; Holywell Main, 
The Attorney-Geier (showing the pistol): Do you know that ?—-Witness; | the President, held his annual conversazione at the society’s house in Great | 14s; Brown's, 12s 94; Hilda, 13s 6d; Haswell, 163 9d; Morrison, 14s 6d; and Tees, 16s 6d per 
Ido i Ks George-street, Westminster. The suites of rooms, and the spacious theatre, were oops (F iaay), Very favourable accounts faving come to hand from the plantations i 
4 i! Y ¥ bi Laie ; rs ri —_ fa antationg 
The Goac oe you know hd poe it ee 3 M3 Bc? pee et ae Se aniies: os bi a ia ue a kee sak ls seated Kent ‘and ease (the binie having grown Fapialy this wee pe ee al) kinds of ee 
‘ ‘4 othegarden, when I saw Mr. Hamilton at the bench, when he : Aa Sa ‘ ‘ pagand » DY | is heavy, and prices are almost nominal :—Sussex pockets is to ; Weald of Keni 
was going > »t Wo the garde 2 £ Mr. Thomas, were much admired. There were a great number or models exhi- | ditto, £2 10s to £3 88; Mid and Bast Kent ditto, £3 5s to £6 16s per cwt. “Lae 


said he was m'king a pistol, and was going to fire a shot or two. He then | © 4 f : r 0 fo 108 to 6p t ast Kent ditto, £8.58 , : 
ve i ; h he had fastened to a pivce of wood. I spoke bited, among which a new pump, upon the centrifugal principle, excited much ‘mithyield (Friday).—The suppl¥ of beasts in to-day's market being comparatively small, 
o Phage! peg ced Dat Has got an ey pistol, lend me it attention; as did also Gordon’s Cata-dioptric arrangement, and Wilkins’s aa auend any of burers on the Anerease Oe Ler eats es ee ae ne 
The Court ; Did you do so ?—Witness: Yes, I went to my bedroom, and gave fourth Order Dioptrie Light Apparatus, for Lighthouses. The Earl of Rosse con~ | ‘and at which a fair clearance ne ay ee vei aniu nore arate otahtie me pDLInS oan 
tributed the model of his stupendous telescope. The soirée was brilliantly | breeds commanded a fair inquiry, at an advance in the quotations of quite 2d per 8ibs ; the 


t to him at the window. 3 . ' i ‘ 

arneve Wi id hen say ?-~ Witness: He looked at it, | attended. Among the guests we noticed the Turkish Ambassador and primest old Downs selling without difficulty at 4s per 8lbs, Although the number of lambs 

he Ae ee | he then Oe eer ce ie * | Suite, Bat! Lovelace, Lord Lincoln, Bishop of Norw ch, Dean of Westminster, | Ti SPS her die. The atrie sale for that, description of sipek wae somenrhab native, at a 
: Did you make any remark ?—Witness: I said, “Yes, it is. Itis Admiral Hafiz Bey, and ‘officers of the Exyptian frigate now in the Thames ; | in full average supply, and steady inquiry, at 2d per 8ibs more money. |The pork trad 

Speak dete ba y, i z V ceeAdmiral Sir Charles Malcolm ; Lieut. -General Sir H. Douglas, &c. dull, at riattare cuapenchen: Milch cows were quoted at from £13 to £17 eneld inoludine Hikers 


of no account.” 

; i aa 
The Attorney-General : Did yon see him do anything with the pistol after VACANCY IN THE REPRESENTATION OF SouTH WARWICKSHIRE.— | smalleaif. | ; arnt ; 
that.— Witness I did not, but i afterwards heard him fire tue pistol about three | Mr. Shirley, having retired, Lord Guernsey, elde t son of the Karl of Aylesford, | 9, Bde Robby’: dicnmrieh nite tp ety Sar aar er Ga A rapiemeee | 
times in the garden ig a candidate for the representation. He avows himselfa friend to protection to | inferior sheep, 3s 4d to 3s 6d ; second quality, ditto, 35 6d to 3s 8d ; prime coarse-woolled Cito, 


-G : yon know whether he was in or out of work ?— riculture and British industry, ~~ 3s 8d to 35 10d ; prime South Down ditto, 3s 10d to 4s Od; large course calves, 3s 8d to 4s 0d; 
Bh lag the! Gencrale Lo. 30 a 4 Ce 3 prime small ditto, 4s 2d to 4s. 4d; large hogs, 3s 2d to 3s 6d; neat small porkers, 3s 8d to 


Witness: I have not known him to have more than seven Weeks’ work since |  Post-orriox Novici—Many newspapers addressed to New South | $709? iuinbs, ds 10d to 6s. Suckling calves, [8s to 285 ; and quarter old store pigs, 16s to 21s 
Christmas last. “ Wiles and New Zealand haying recently been posted unpaid, it has become | each.’ ‘Total’ supplies: Beasts, 719; cows, 120; sheep and lambs, 7250; calves, 240; pigs, 300. 
The Court: Then, how did he live?—Witness: A young woman who lives | necessary to repeat the announcement, that the packets heretofore conveying the | Foreign supplies: Bearts, 41; sheep, 310; calves, 98. Scotch: Beasts, 210; sheep, 280. 


with me, who is in the milk line, serves a great many persons and collects a | mails between this country and Sydney, New South Wales, have been discon- Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday).—These markets were tolerably firm to-day, and 
prices, owing to the short supplies on offer, were well supported in every instance. 


deal of broken victuals, and between the two of us we managed to keep him. tinued, and that all newspapers for the colonies above-mentioned being now hs . SUPP: e \ 
The Court: What else do you know ?—Witness : Nothing more. transmitted by private ship, are liable to a postage of one penny each, which ihtes Gideon kon to a 0a steer et tito; ax 01 00 8s 911 tee Mee Bol to oo Oa re 
Edward O'Keefe was next called and examined. postage must be paid in advance or the newspapers cannot be forwarded. rior mutton, 38 0d to 38 2d ; middling ditto, 3s 4d to 8s 6d ; prime ditto, 3s 8d to 3s 10a’; veal, 
The Attorney-General: You are the son of the last witness, T believe ; how HorsE-SHOES FIXED ON wirHouT NaiLs.—There have been many | 392d to 4s 2d; small pork, 3s 8d to 48 2d; lamb, 4s 10d to 5s 10d. ROBT, HERBERT, 
old are you ?-—Witness : Eleven years next birthday. improvements attempted upon horse-shoeing, by attaching the shoe to the foot 
The Attorney General: Tell us what the prisoner, Hamilton, asked you to do | without the use of nails, but all devices have hitherto fallen short of the THE LONDON GAZETTE 
for him —Witness: On Saturday last he asked me to fetch him a ha’p’orth of great desideratum—a method of shoeing without nails, applicable to general fi 
powder, service. Mr. William Parry has lately patented a new method, which con- Tourspay, May 22 


The Court: Did you do so?—Witness: Yes; I went to a shop in Elizabeth- | sists of the common fullered shoe, fastened on by means of iron wire staples 

street and bought a ha’p’orth of gunpowder of a woman, which she said was not | —they have undergone the process of annealin <—introduced into the wallof the | js, right Dragoons: Maj SEE ee re ete Bite te Catia 

the best sort of powder. qe hoof, through holes bored into it, taking nearly the same direction and coursé | general gt Wobert Thomas Wilton, KC. ed ansl vice 
The Attorney-General : What time was that ?—Witness: About a quarter to 3. | as the nails do. The staples are turned downwards, so that their ends emerge Sth Foot: Major-General Sir John Grey, KC B, to be Colonel, vice Lieutenant-General Sir 
The Conrt : Did he say any’hing particular to you after that ?—Witness: He | within the canal of the fullering, where by means of pliers they are brought | Jasper Nichols, KCB. 73rd: Major-General Richard Goddard Hare Clarges, CB, to be 


asked me if I had ever had squibs or crackers; when I said yes, and added that | into contact and twisted together, and the twist afterwards turned and beaten | Colonel, vice Major-General Sir John Grey. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, 


they could be got at the next shop. down snugly within the canal. The deeper the fullering, therefore, the better. } 
The Court: Did he say anything =. 2—Witness i He said et apna # | The slates ee introduced on either side, the geen ‘aan tha nsevof tally ee oe ee pe ee 
por! s g bi d 1d mi hi re throu, f ractiti A 
te sain the icone atl ahe y of fay nd Oo eh eee ee ee “gl, SUSGARD, Ely, Cambridgeshire clockmaber_ 8 DANCY, Brighton bullde. 7 DEN- 
; i ' i i88CX, i : {UTC Islington, 
The witness produced a piece of wood, roughly cut in the form of a pistol ney OP LIDTCHISON, Chaupfand tenet Matvisbone acer: TaAGL Vote 5 
stock, on which was tied, to all appearance, vs Pe of ss a } MONETARY TRANSACTIONS FOR THE WEEK. Northamptonshire, Heensed victualier. Aware, Wimborne Minton Dorsetshire, Bane 
i ttle. id t e purchased it of Hamilton on Satur ast, for ity Correspondent. F FLEAR. ion, N mshire, miller. y ton! Somersetshire, 
tity Rattle, 38 Sat a er te : Gyan que Cty ) tallow-chandler. 36 BROWN, Taunton, Somersetshire, aber anid evocee EDMONSON, 


one penny, and, turning round to the prisoner, and offering him a penny, said, 


“Here, Mr. Hamilton, I can pay you the penny now, for I did not have one on The extraordinary depression in the French funds, with the comparatively | Warrington, Lancashire, miller |W FOSTER and J DOOGSON, Liverpool, merchants. 


trifling reaction, has been the predominating influence in causing the slight SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 


Saturday.” | yariations which have affected Consols during the week, the extreme range | J WILSON, Provenball and Airdrie, coal-master. 
The Court: When did he go out ? Witness: Shortly afterwards; and I ayein Seine: : 7 : t 
‘ f <rghe ds g about 2 per cent. Consols on Monday opened at 90¢ to 91; closing, after 
va ea crus ed aioe ponent Pieiohyaiencienae examination | ® Most unsettled market, at 91 for Money, and O14 for ERAS | Oe Sate WeTERHALL, May 34 
funds (the Five per Cents having receded from 90 to 76 within a week) influenced Pile een pleased to nomiaace and a Dipint Jaines Teary, Saal RRA Ra 


of the preyions witnesses, whether he had any qnestions to ask, and replied, ho market unfavourably on Tuesday, the Consols opening at 904, but afterwards | 1 ..45 of Session, to be one of the Lords of Justiciary in Scotlani\, in the room of John Hay 
Ne, te wink. a ad that he was in th ‘ f her M Aicatnek improving to 907 to91. The French funds quoting an advance of5 per cent., pro- | Forbes, Esq, resigned. 2 
Me. Renwick deposed that he was in the service of her Majesty, and about 4.1¢ed a favourable reactionon Wednesday, Consols quoting 913 , closing atthat | _ May 16.—The Lord Chancellor pas appointed William Corles, of the city of Worcester, 


twenty minutes’ past six o'clock, as the Royal carriage, which Was an open 11506 after a temporary decline. The same price was the opening quotation on Gent, to be a Master Extraordinary in the High Court of Chancery. 
jandan, was returning to Buckingham Palace, avd when it had reached better Tyn soe ba Bis a D Pen ; : WAR-OFFICE, MaY 25. 
s g . Thursday, which, after receding § per cent., was firmly maintained upon the sa- 2ath Foot: Major-Gen J Dufy, CB, to be Colonel, vice General the Hon Sir E Paget, G OB. 


than mid-way down Constitution-hill, he heard the report of a pistol, and at the 4; i ebb y 
i ; ia “ ic i > Wi sfactory nature of the Indian news bezoming known ; but, on the arrival ofthe | Roya, HospiTaL, CHELSEA.—General Sir G Anson, GCB, to be Governor, 
same instant her Majesty exon bib ese Ag vat what is that?” Witness French mail, a reaction immediately ocenrred, and 902 to 91 became the last | the Hon Sir Pagct, GC B; General Sir C Halkett, GO B, to be prey ees Mg ane 
replied, “* Your Majesty amine yee o hear aa madé xn reply, butTe- Guotation. Exchequer Bills are a few shillings lower this week, and the June General Sir G Anson, GC j 
sumed her seat, Her Mujesty did not appear to Ye in auy Way © een. bills are advertised to be renewed or paid off. India Bonds maintain last week’s , , BANKRUPTS. y 
From the evidence « f inspector Conway, it appeared that the prisoner had been H ROGERS, Whitchurch. Southampton, coal-merchant. E MILES, Miles-terrace, East 
tof 1 tsince November last.. He had formerly worked on the Bel- quotations; and the heavy stocks tealise the full market value. Prices at the | gyeenwich, builder. D GRANT, Luton-place, Greenwich, manufac of the patent 
out of employment sine: fifa : “ ‘ id el- close of the wee. were, for Bank Stock, 1933; Three per Cent. Reduced Anns., | ventilating gas-light and heating apparatus. T COX, ‘Hanley, Staffordshire, draper. 
gium and Nantes Railway, and went over to France at the time the President of 91. Three per Ccnt. Consols Anns., 90%; New Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent. | J SNOWDON, junior, Ing Idmells, Lincoln, farmer. WILLIAMS, Liverpool}, tailor, W 


the French Republic effected his escape from Ham. The prisoner had told him ; -16: Di OAKES, Oldham, Lancashire, watchmaker. SARAH STONE, Strangeways, Cheetham 

that the Siethl wa only loaded with powder, and that he had not the slightest TEE eT eT tader Bode, 68 sere eke te Mee eat a oom 5 nen es CORBETT, Manchester, merchant aren Wick 
inte i i Yposi ing int x i » } Es 3 , Tyne 4 mon brewers. 2 01 if , + 
intention to injure the Queen, that he did it for the purpose of getting Into Belson, ‘Account, 903; Exchequer Bills, £1000, June, 44 pm; £500, June, 44 pm; | S'SILL. Worcester, draper. N D MORRIS, Hereford, aaemirenent : eUNOTT. Bente ten 


as he was tired of being out of work. : : % 5 : 
1" ‘ Small, June, 44 pm; Ditto, Advertised, 46 pm. merchant. J PERRELL and C GARTON, Bristol, maltsters. J B DAVIS, Newton Abbott, 
veh onlin te cea age an fat tee ety te otch be asked Tor The lituited amount of business in the Foreign Market has scarcely influenced | Devonshire, iroumonger. J PHTAIEES, Hloretony banker : 
is conjmittal ge P quotations, Mexican Stock alone showing any decided change. On Monday the | a w MCLAREN, af SCOTCH SEQUEET EA IONS: oe 

; < price (ex Coupons) was294, receding afterwards to 28, clo-ing 29. On Tuesday it es Bn aioe Beare; Kinane, mage eeraeete 


Mr. Haut asked the prisoner if he wished to say anything in reply to the : : 
> = ‘ ; 4 receded to 284, and has since further declined. Dutch Stock has fluctuated 
charge which had been made against him. He was at liberty to do so; atthe about oné ‘i nt, during the k. In the other tities the ct e has. 


same time, it was his duty to inform him that whatever he said would be taken ee 3 ie ih Bow a [ae 
down as evidence against him. { fea "i been trifling, as the following list of prices will show :—Brazilian Bonds, 78 5 


; i " = ER Danish Bonds, Five per Cent, Serip, 1849, 6pm; Equador Bonds, 33; Grenada 

The prisoner replica that he had nothing to say. ig Bondi ee ; } . neriarribaec tts ughter. 
2 * ow ent 5 ji s, One per Cent., 16; Mexican, Ex Coupons, Account, 27%; Portuguese, ? 

Mr. Hall : You will then stand committed to Newgate to take your trialfora Fou; per Cent, 97; Spanish Five per Cent., 1840, 163; Ditto, “Account; 1622.11 ie 


misdemeanor, under the 5th and 6th Victoria, c. 41, for firing and dischargin, eh NOSE ine ¥ a 
a Laded pistol at hor M.jesty, with iutent to alarm are ecaiaiecty. Sa pick kia on Fen Conti, 8335" Dutch Two-ana-a-HAtt 
‘The several witnesses were then bound over to prosecute, and upon the com- Anh BE aie Setar altered duis Aho week. 
mitment being made ont, the prisoner was removed to Newgate in acubs ue spect of any improvernent a present appears le, 
. pete hy Nar ae ronghly investigated before confidence will be restored. The closing prices 
SALK OF THE Errxcts of THe PRESENT oF FRance.—On Tues- _ Stee Bichinenars ent Oxford Junction, calls duly paid, or with a guarantee, 
day ‘he sale by auction of the effects of Prince Louis Napoleon was concluded by 95; Buckinghamshire, £16, 14 dis.; Galedonian, 25; Ditto, New, £10, Pre- 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, on the premises No 3 King-street, St. James’s- ference, 114 xin.; Chester and Holyhead, 15; ‘Dablin and Belfast Junction, 535 
square. This prop-rty consisted «f a qnantity of valuable Gobelin tapestry, of Eastern Counties, 83; Ditio, New, Guaranteed 6 per cent., L1s; Ditte, Extension, 


choice pictures, engravings, furniture, &c, &c. Many of the lots fetched high § percent. No. i, 4 pm.; Ditto, 4 per cent, 54; East Lincolnshire, 272 Mrs Elizabeth Hill Bi ughter of the la t, aged 
cbr ase ; iSite RI PROS pC TF “Jlinburgh’ and Glasgow, 42; Great Northera, 1033 Great Western, ey. fora YS Cavat, agell 18.— June, relict 
Tux Suannon Poi ka, BY Marcarer J. MacCurtocn.—Among ‘ if Lancashire and York-— Limond, 1 1 eton, Sir J 
ance, in No. 14, 


J. Mact 
the numerous light and gra: whiel catyereayy | dance, 
the Poikay has given biptl ae Sabotage aes 


pom 2 a ii pope tt w lady — ot gone cari) an the rile a - me aon ‘ s 
Lata ic aty le arrangement We understand, obtained i London 4 , 4 
for ft Sousiderabie populasty, ee” aan, Quartare, 88 Distoy Fits, 74 London and Bouts Western, 84) | 


Max 26, 1849.) 


me ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
EOLOGY.—Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, 


London, arranzes Elementary Collections which will greatly 
facilitate the study of this interesting science. From Two to Fifty 
juineas each. He also gives private instruction. 


G 
es NEW MODE of DRAWING.— 
- SPECIMENS of this Orig nal and Rapid Mode of Sketching 
from Nature, may be seen on Tuesdays, Thursdays, aud Saturdays, 
till One o’Clock. at 27, Orchard-street, Portman-square. The mate- 
rials, or a Prospectus, are supplied, on application to Mr. WALKER, 
who has had the honour to instruct many of the Royal Academicians, 
and the nobility and gentry. 


GCARBOR: JUGH.—SHARPIN’S CROWN 


HOTEL, ESPLANADE, Contiguous to the Saloon, Spa, and Clift 
Bridge Pleasure-Grounds. Families about to visit the ‘Queen of 
British Watering-Places" will find the above extensive establishment 
most eably situated, commanding a splenuid view of | he ocean, 
poratiitlnge every comfort and conyeni nce Table d’Hote at Five 
o’Clock. Billiard Table and Baths in the House. 


O PARENTS.—A Medical Gentleman and 


his Wife, ina healthy part of Kent, two hours distant from 
town, wish to RECEIVE TWO or THREE LITTLE GIRLS, Invalids 
or otherwise, to bring up with theirown. This offers peculiar advan-~ 
tages, where it is desirable to combine constant medical care with 
education and comforts of home.—Addiess, M.D., at Messrs. Guile, 
Baker, Warde, and Oldfield’s, Wholesale Chemists, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street. 


7 TAI A 

OSHERVILLE GARDENS. — Admittance 
sixpnee.—The above beautifu' and fashion bls plac» of re- 
sort, the ELYSIUM of ENGLAND, will open on WHIT MONDAY, 
with a variety of Amusements. Refreshments of first-rate quality are 
supplied by Messrs, Winch and Calder, The Steamboats cali at the 
Rovhorville-pier every half-hour Excursion parties may contract 
for landing avd embarking, and entrance to the Gardens, by applica- 
tion to the Sec etary, be! ween the hours of 12 and 4 o'clock, at the 

Ottice of the Company, Monumint Chambers, 15, Fish-street-hil!. 


IREEHOLD HOUSE and LAND WANTED 


. in the Count:y.in EXCHANGE for HOUSES in London let at 
£200 a year.—The Advertiser has ten houses near London, let to good 
tenants, and,in goou repair, lease 70 years, at a low ground rent, and 
for which he requires £2000. Any person having a House and Land 
in the Country, or Land only, may exchange it for the above property. 
If the purchase money is more, the advertiser will pay them the differ- 
ence; if less, he will dispose of a portion of the Houses.—Direct, 
stating particulars, to THOS. KING, Esq., Stonebridge House, Kings- 
land, near London, 


RAWINGROOM TABLE-COVERS, &c.— 


The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully invited to inspect a 
large variety of new and elegant COVERS, many of which are made 
exclusively for, and to be seen only at Messrs. UNDERWOOD and 
Co.’s, 150, Oxford-street, opposite New Bond-street. 


HE NEW VELOUR MUSLIN CUR- 


TAINS, by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent —L. and M, 
WORMS beg to announce that they have just received upwards of 
5000 of these magnificent and novel productions, embroidered by a new 
process, surpassing immeasurably every other description of curtain 
yet introduced. Prices varying from 7s 6d to 18s 6d the pair, from 3 
yards to 45 in length, 14 to 13 in width, warranted cither to wash or 
clean. Pat‘erns free to all parts of the kingdom .—L. and M. Worms, 
106 to 110, Whitechapel-road 


re > 

ANE’S ROYAL PAPIER MACHE and 
PATENT PEARL-GLASS WAREHOUSE and SHOW ROOMS, 
506, New Oxford-street, under the patronage and by spec'al appoint 
ment to her Most Gracious Mujesty and his Royal H ghness Prince 
Albert. These Rooms contain !'ables, Chairs, Cabinets, Pole Screens, 
and every article ia Paper Mache, The Patent Pearl and Gem 
Painting on Glass is exquisitely beautiful, repr senting well-known 
Cathedrals, Ruins, &e. eddivg a d other Presents, both elegant 
and novel, in great variety —Works, Great Hampton-street, Bir- 

mingham.—* % * A Large Assortment of Chess lables. 

rye} > Tih) 
ETCALFE and CO.8 NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRKUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—%he Tooth brush 
perf.rms the highly-important office of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions, and cleaning in the most extraordinary manner; hairs never 
come loose; Is. Peculiariy penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable 
unbleached Russia bristles, which will not soften like common hair. 
Improved Cl thes-brush, that cleans harmlessly in one-third the t me. 
An immense Stock of genuine unbleached Smyrna Spong:, at MET- 
CALFE, BINGL!Y, and CO.’s only Kstablichment, 1308, Oxford- 
strevt, one dor from Holles-street 


KAL and SON’s LisT of BEDDING, 

containing a full deseription of weights, sizes, and prices, by 

which purchasers are enabled to juuge the articles best suited to make 

a good set of bedding, sent free by post, on application to their factory, 
196, Copposite the chapel), Tottenham-court-road, London, 


> PI > 7 
LD FEATHER BEDS RE-DRESSED and 
PURIFIED by STEAM, with Patent Machinery.—This new 
process o dressing vot only removes all impurities, but, by expanding 
the feathers, the bulk is greatly increased, and, cons quently, the bed 
rendered much fuller and softer. Charge for dressing, 3d per ib Old 
and mothy Mattresses effectually cured and remade, fetched and re- 


turned, curriage free, within five miles. HEAL and SON’S List of Bed- 
ding, containing full particulars of weights, sizes, and prices, sent free 


by post, on applicution to their Factory, 196 (opposite the chapel), 
Tottenham-court-road. 


( i ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES, perma- 
‘ nently elastic, very durable and cheap. 
3 feet wide 


te . 8 0| 4 feet 6inches wide ..£3 3 0 
3 feet Ginches wide ., 218 0} 5 feet wide s + 310 0 
4feet wide .. +- 218 0] SfeetGincheswide .. 318 0 


One of these, with a French Mattress on it, is a most elastic and soft 
bed. HAL and SON'S List of Bedding, with full particulars of 
weights, sizes, and prices, of every description of Bedving, sent free by 
post,—HEA', and SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 196 (opposite the 


chapel), Tottenham-court-: oad. 


i pe ae DER’S KALOS GENSIS SAUCE 
for Fish, Game, Wild Fowl, Steaks, Cold Meat, Gravies, &c.— 
The celebrity of this extraordinary Sauce has been aided by the ap- 


’ proval of the distinguished connoisseur in the following letter :— 
“ Reform Ciub, Pall-mall, 21st December, 1847, 
“Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Sauce, which I must 
say is far superior in strength and flavour than any which has been 
submitted tome. ‘*I am most respectfully yours, _ ‘ A. SOYER,” 
Mr. H. Trinder, No, 75, Wat ing-street, St. Paul’s, London, waa gra- 
tuitously and personally presented with the above testimonial by M. 
Soyer, at the Reform Club, whose autograph letter ism w in his pos- 
session, as well as the only receipt for his Kalos Gensis Sauce; and 
none can be genuine that is not made under his personal superintend- 


ence, and bearing his name and address on the labels and capsules of 


the bottles.—Orders addressed, H. TRINDER, 75, Watling-street, St. 
Paul’s, London, will receive prompt attention for the Home or Foreign 
Markets 


URE of STAMMERING.—Mr. THOS. 
HUNT, M.R.S.L., may be consu ted, at 221, Regent-street, from 
February to the end of June in each season. Mr. H. attends pupils at 
Swanage, Dorset, fur the months of July, August, and September. re- 
- turning to town for October and November. A prospectus, containing 
testimonials, &c., of Cures effected during the last twenty-two years, 
sent on application as above. 
The following testimonial is from the late lamented Mr, Robert 
. Liston, F.R.S., Surgeon to the North London Hospital, Professor of 
Clinical Surgery, &c. &c. &c. -— 
‘5, Clifford-street, March 1, 1842, 
“T have with much pleasure witnessed Mr. Hunt’s process for the 
removal of stammering. It is founded on correct physiological prin- 
ciples; is simple, efficacious, and unittended by pain or inconve- 
nience. Se’ young persons have, in my presence, been brought to 
him for the first time; some of them could not utter a sentence, how- 
ever short, without hesitation and frightful contortion of the features. 
In Jess than half an hour, by following Mr, Hunt's instructions, they 
have been able to speak and to read continuously long passages with- 
out difficulty. Some of these individuals had previously been sub- 
jected to painful and unwarrantubie incisions, and had been left, with 
their palates horribly mutilated, hesitatiug in their speech, and siut- 
tering as before. “ROBERT LISTON.” 
From Dr, Bridgman to Mr. Thomas Hunt :— 
: “ Woolwich Common, Nov. 19, 1847. 
“DEAR SiR,—The examination at the Academy is now over, aud I 
have the satisfaction of believing that your pupil, Mr. Kennedy, did 
not stammer at all, though subjected to a viva voce examiuation 
under four or five different masters. This is very gratifying: and, 
should he be fortunate enough to find his name on the list of success- 
ful candidutes, he will doubtless reflect that, but for your valuable 
assistance, such a result would have been physi ‘ally impoxsible. 
*Lremain, dear Sir, yours truly, =“ Ww. BRIDGMAN.” 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANY OLHER MEDICINE. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Ervalenta Handwash, or other us com= 
pounds, under a close imitation of the name of RA rp t 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD : an effe: tual Kemedy, without Expense (as it sa: 
*‘ other more costly food), for Nerveus, Stomachic, and Billious Come 
» plaints, and ail their ruinous ¢ msequences, a oT 


. valenta Food,’ peat lsat yt UBT E. 
4, Park Walk, Little Chelsea, London, Oct. 2, 1818. 
Pee el been 
excellent “Revalenta Arabica Food” in six 
RD, BINGHAM, Captaic. Royal 
atl la sew thie 3 ; t, Perth, May 2, 1848, 
Bosadiue Warten sis peut alone Cuetlads eric oad tuee ace eal 
for 13 years from want On, avcom| with cough and 
_general prostration of strength) for whom I | wed your Arabica 
aap n using it daily as tiple ea eneplrnay <a say that. 
‘ juced a most salutary change in her system, wt 
44, Teen Los ei Sanus Tene esate: & JAMES PORTER, 
In 4s, 6d.; 41b., at i1s.; 10b., at 22s.; super refined 


canisters, at 4s, » 

quality, 4!b., 22s,; ans 8 b., 338., suitably packed for all climates. 

tbo aud 10:b. canisters fo, nd by iu Barry aud Co., on receipt 
of Post-ollice or bankers’ orders (carriage-fiee), to any town or rail- 
-rord-scutiomconneesud by rail wil 
Dublio per steamer. — 

-) DU BARKY 

Agents in London: 


fab gon to her Mi 
J 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


GATIN SHOES (Black or White), 35 64_per 
Pair, or Six Pairs for 20s; French House Boots, 4s 6d; French 
Morocco Shoes, 2s 9d, at EDLIN’S, 192, Oxford-street. 


ADIES’ ELASTIC BOOTS.—CHARLES 
MARSHALL, 207, 208, Oxford-street, much recommends the 
Elastic Boots of his own make, at 10s. 6d. 


. 7 
STAYS.—CORSETS.—STAYS.—Good 

French Coutil Stays, at 4s 3d, 5s 9d, 6s 9d, 7s 6d, 8s 6d, 9s 6a, 108 
| 6d. GEORGE ROBERTS, Importer, establishment fo the sale of 
] eae 183, Oxford-street, and 4, Lowndes-terrace, Knightsbridge, 
London. 


WISS PARASOLS.—The very great demand 


for this new and legant PARASOL has caused an invitation, 
chiefly composed of cotton, to be offer d to the public. To avois 
mistakes, Ladies are requested to observe that none are genuine un- 
less stamped * Swiss Parent.” W. and J. SANGSTER, 140, Regent- 
street; 94 Fleet-street; 10, Royal-. xchange: 40, Cornhill. 
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‘ProrD'’s EUREKA SHIRTS are the only per- 


fect fitting Shirts yet made. Price 30s the half-dozen.—To be 
had only of the Inventor, RICHARD FORD, 185, Strand, London, 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are warranted to 
be the very best made. The prices are 30s the half-dozen; very 
best, 408.—-RICHAKD FORD, 185, Strand, London. 


SORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.—Patterns of tie 


New Coloured Shirtings for making Ford’s Eurekas, sent to «1 
parts of the country post free: a Catalogue will be enclosed. 
RICHARD FORD, 185, strand, London. 


ORD’S EUREKA SHIRT COLLARS, 


unequalled in style, and fitting the neck without a crease, Suit- 

able for either once or twice round cravats. No | and 2 tor once 

round cruyats ; No. 3 for twice round. Price Ils. 6d. per dozen. 

Sasa 12s.—RICHARD FORD, Eureka Shirt Maker, 185, Strand, 
ondon, 


FMBROIDERED SKIRTS from PARIS.— 
Messrs. COOK and COMPANY respectfully announce that they 
have just received from several of the most eminent Parisian Houses 
a variety of beautifull, EMBROIDERED SKIKTS, of a novel and 
tasteful character, suitable for second and complimentary Mo rning, 
which possess unu-ual claims ou the notice of the Fashonable World. 
—Parisian ani Family Mourning Warchouse, 246, 248, Regent-street, 
Loudon.—May 17, 1819. 


IASHIONABLY TRIMMED SKIRYS for 


SUMMER WEAR, suitable for second and Complimentary 
Mourniyg.—Messr3- COOK and COMPANY mosd earne: tly and re- 
spectfully invite attention to the most attractive collection of Fash- 
jonably Trimmed SKtKTS for the Summer that they have ever had 
the honour of exhibiting to tieir distinguished Vatrous.—Parisian 
and Fsmily Mourning Warehouse, 246, 248, Regent-street, Loudou,— 
May 17, 1849. 


)RENCH EMBROIDERIES.— Messrs. COOK 


and COMPANY respectfully announce that they have just re- 
ceived trom P»ris Several Cases of Fashionably Novelties, cousisting 
of EMBROIDER®D SKIRTS, MANTLES, COLLARS, &c.; among 
which are some of the most beautiful and elaborate designs ever ex- 
hibited in this country,—Parisian and ese Mourning Warehouse, 
246, 248, Regent-street, London.—May 17, 1849. 


ARISIAN MANTLES.—Messrs. COOK and 


CO. respectfully announce that their Annual Exhibition of 
FASHIONS for the SPRING has commenced, and that they are now 
submitting to their numerous and distinguished patrons a variety of 
very attractive novelties from Paris.—Messrs. Cook and Co.’s Parisian 
Mantle and Millinery Saloon, 246, 248, Regent-street.—May 17, 1819 


r r ya r 7 
OURNING MANTLES, ‘Trimmed with the 
PATENT CRAPE,—Messrs. COOK and COMPANY respect- 
fully direct attention to their beautiful collection of MANTLES suit- 
able for First Mourning, of the most approved shapes, carefully made, 
and trimmed with the new Patent Crape, which they confidently re- 
commend to their numerous and distinguished patrons.—Parisiau and 
Famiiy Mourning Warehouse, 246, 48, Regent-street, London. 


ARISIAN MILLINERY.—Messrs. COOK 


and COMPANY respectfully announce to their numerous 
atrong, that they have just received from Paris several cases of 
fashionable MILLINERY, suited for MOURNING; consisting of Bon- 
nets, Caps, Coiffuurs, Berthes, Capes, Collars, Cutts, &c., of the newest 
and prettiest description, which may be seeu at the Parisian Milliuery 
aud Mantle Suloon, 246, 248, Regent-street. London,— May 17, 1849. 


r; : 
ROUT’S COM4S.—Yortoise-shell Dress 
Combs of every new design and unequalied choice as tu extent 
and variety Every description of TORLUISH-sHELL and HUKN 
COMBS, of British as well as Foreign make, of superior quality and 
very low prices. PROUT'S Brush and Comb Manufaciory, 229, 
Strand, London, near Templ -bar. 


Pe 7 an 

ADIES’ RIDING HABITS.—The Nobility 

and Ladies are respectfully informed that UNDERWOOD and 

Co. have completed thu. Pattern Habits for the ensuing season; they 

request the honour of an inspection of the same, 1, Vere-street, Ox- 

ford-street.—N.B. Ladies résiding in the country or abroad may, on 

»pplication, receive Drawings of the Habits, with directions that will 
ensure a perfect fitting Habit. 


THE NEW SPRING SILKs. 
Very Rich 
( : LACE, STRIPED, FIGURED, 
And CHECKED SILKS, 
At 19s Gi, and 25s 6d, the Full Dress. 
The richest Glace Poult de Soies and Baratheas, at 35s, 
Very rich Broce. ded Poult de Soies and Satins, 


At 37s 6d the Full Dress. 
Patterns sent for inspection (postage free) to any part of the Kingdom. 
8, 


KING and SHRATH, 264, REGENT-STREFT. 
O LADIES.—THE PRINCE ALBERT 


BELT.—the distin. uishiug feature of this Belt consists in the 
fastening, which has no prongs, and yet is perfectly secure. The 
great success which has attended the introduction of this fastening 


for Buys’ Kelts bas led to imitations, which are worthless, from the * 


fact of the fastening being insecure. The genuine Prince Albert Belt 
has stamped on the under side of the fastening ‘JOHN PATHRSON, 
London, registered, Aug. 27, 18175" and the tradeure hereby cautioned 
that the selling, or offering for sale, any imitation, renders them 
liable to penalties, which, in order to protect the Public, the proprietor 
will enforce. 


J ONSETS, PARISIAN MILLINiKY — 


To Ladies who are Cash Purchasers, and wish to avoid the 
charges of private milliners, compare the following ptices:—French 
Satin or Glace Silk Bonnets, all colours, cap and complete, }2s 9d to 
{6s 9d; Mourving Satin, or Ducape, richly trmmed, patent crape, 
10s 6d to 14s 6d; Widows’ Bonnets, with double crape veil, 14s 6d to 
18s 6d; Areuphane Crape, all colours, drawn, or on Paris nett shapes, 
14s 6d to 18s 6d; White or Black Lace, elegantly finished, 16s 6d to 
21s; Paris Chips, for Brides, one guinea each; Fine Sewn Chips, 10s 6d 
to 16s 6d; White Bermuda Chips, 4s 11d to és lld; more fashionable 
or more becoming bonnets cannot be procured at any price, and the 
Largest Stock in London to select from; Dunstabie Whole Straws, the 
new shape, 2s lld to 3s lld; Fine Kice Straws, 4s Lld to ts lid; 
Leghorn Hats, Prince of Wales shane 3s 11d; very fine, 5s lid. For 
Cash only, at CRANBOURN HOUSE, No. 39, Cranbourn-street, 
Leicester-square. Proprietors, E. WOOKEY and COMPANY. 


LINENDRAPERS TO THE QUEEN. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1778. 
DDING AND GENERAL OUTFITS. 
JOHN CAPPER and SON, 69, Gracechurch-street, 
have a @ Wareroom for 
LADIES’ READY-MADE LINEN, 
under female superintendance. Materials good, needlework excellent, 
and prices economical. 
Decidedly cheap BABY LINEN, of superior work. 
Parcels above £3 sent carriage free, per rail, throughout England. 
LISTS, with PRICES, 
sent to ladies on application. 


Anse Extraordinary Purchase of New 


SPRING SILKS has just been made by BEECH and BER- 
RALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road, amounting in all to upwards of 
8000 pounds' value, and will be ready for inspection on MONDAY 
next, and following days, at such extremely low prices that must 
commund a speedy sale; for instance, 

15,000 yards of Plain and Glace Silks, in all the new shades, 
1s 9)d and Is 114d per yard. 

12,000 yards beautiful Striped and Checked ditto, 1s 9}d, 1s 1134, 
and 2s 4)d per yard. 

17,000 yards elegant Brocaded ditto, 1s 104d to 2s 94d per yard. 

Plain Black Silks, Armures, O1 Watered Silks, and Black 


ttomans, 
Dress Satins, equally moderate in price. 
BEECH and BERRALL, 63 and 64, Edgware-road. 
N.B.—Ladies at present residing in the country will find this a 
most desirable opportunity, to whom patierns will be forwarded 
postage free. All parcels to the amount of £5 will be sent per rail to 
any part carriage paid. 


LECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


The following Stations are now open in London:— 
Founde:s-court, Lothbury, Bank of Fosead; 
Great Western Offices, 418, West Strand; 
Great Western Terminus, Paddington; 
South Western Terminus, Waterlvo Station; 
Eastern Counties Terminus, Shoreditch; and 
14, eymour-street, Euston-square, 
Private messages forwarded by Telegraph to all parts of the 
Country. Rate of Charge for 20 words. 
id per mile for first 50 miles 
dy gy, = SRCONd. 50 miles. | 
dy, 4, apy distance beyond 100 miles. 
; N.B. No charge less than 2s, 6d. 
Additional charge is made for Messages in Cypher. 
Average time of transmission five minutes for ail di-tances. 
; 1 J. 8. FOURDRINIBR, See etary, 
Younders-court, Lothbury. 


Water ONLY REQUIRED! !—MOORE’S 


I IMPROVED CHOCOLATs and CUCOA PASTES.—These 
highly nutri ious preparations made with the purest materia's, com- 
bined with the riche-t milk aud sugar, are otfwed to the public as 
articles, aut only of lux: but of the greatest convenience, requiring 

“simply the addition of boiling water to render thim fit for immediate 
use, Muy be hud of all respectable Grocers and Italian Warehouse- 
men in Town and Country, Price—Chocolate, Is 3d each tin; Cocoa, 
ls each BE a ate Agents: Hesketh, Davis, and Co., 127, Leaden. 


itreet, Londo ‘ 
i AD OF HAIR—ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL insinuates its balsamte proper 


4 
rity, and continues its ion of healthy vigour, 
luxurious redundaney, to the latest od of hi 
wth of Whiskers, Eyebrows, and hios. it'is also unfailing in 
its stimulative operation. For Children it is espécially reeom- 
mended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of 


LAND'S MACASSAR OIL” engraved in two lines on the wral per 
and ou the back-of the wrapper usarly 1600 timus, couitaiuing'39) 


luttern. 
sa i cons AE HO, Hattonngurdem London, and by a Chemie 


z : 

YORD’S EUREKA SHIKTS.—-* Mr. Ford, 

of the Strand, has invented a Shirt which will ft the body with 

ease, while the front itself is so contrived, that perfect smouthnégs and 

set are ensured, despite the most violent movements to which the 

frame of the wearer may be submitted.”—Globe. Directions for self- 
Measurement. sent vost-free.—KICHARD FORD, 185, Strand 


SHIRTS.—WHITELOCK and SON’s Cele- 

brated Patent Long Cloth SHIRTS, 68. 6d. each, cut with their re- 

cent improvements, ensuring a pertect fit. One sent as sample free per 

post upor receipt of a Post-otlice order for 7s. 6d. Meusure to be taken 

‘ght round the neck, chest, and wrist. Their new patterns in coloured 
shirts 4s 6d each.—166, Strand, London, 


CRESTS, COATS of ARMS CYPHERS, 


Business Addresses, &c., engraved on dies, and embossed on 
envelopes and letter and note paper, in the best style. Specimens and 
prices of any subject or artic'¢ desired will be sent on aplication to 
the Manufacturer, W. M. PARDON, 43, Co eman-street, London 


DJAPER-HANGINGS, Printed by Machine, 

from jd. per yard; Elegant Satins, Printed by Hand, f om 3d, 
per yard. — Patt Sent for approval in town or country,—W. 
CROSHY, 22, Lowt Arcade, Charing-Cross. Estublished 20 years. 


AD on gtd tre wep VAULTS. — PORT and 


SHERRY, each of excellent quality, at 285 per Dozen. 
Bottles 28; and Hampers Is per Dozen. Marsala, per Quarter Pipe, 
oa aly or, 248 per dozen.—CURKALL and SON, 35, Bishopsgate 

ithin, 


Ape Sets + 
OVERS of CHOICEST TEA may have the 
finest possible quality, in 3, 9, or 12ib canisters, from 
ROLERTS's, 37, 38, 39, Chandos-street, sovent~garden, at the unfling 
commission of 3d per 1b profit. Highest Black, 4s 6d; Do. Green, 68 6d 
per Ib: free 5 miles. NB, Smullest quantity, 3lb Black, or Ub of 
Green,—Separate warehouses. 5 


“qyH! HOW VERY COMFORTABLE !” 
exclaim all who sit in the MEDICAL RASY CHAIRS. Pria. 
14s to 408, according to size or quality. ‘Lo iuvalids quite an essea 


INGRAMS, Upholsterers, 29, City-road, Fiusbu y. 


( VNHILDREN’S CARKIAGES 

elegant, compact, ¢asy, and secure build, 
the palace to the cottage. Immense and varied collection, from 10s to 
20 cuineas.—INGRAM’s Invalid Wheel-Chair Manufactory, 29, City- 
coad, Finsbury-square.—N.B, Lilustrated Catalogues, 


of a superior, 
Now in use from 


Sx VERY SUPERIOR SHIRTS for 26s. 

from the best and the largest stock in London, RODGERS and 
OO, Shirt-mukers, 59, Si, Martin’s-lane, Charing Cross, and No. 29, 
at the corner of New-street, Covent-garden. (Established 60 years.) 
A choice of 200 New Patterns in Coloured Shirts, Six for a Sovereign, 
and Six, very best, for 26s.—N.B. Satisfaction (as usual) guaranteed, 
or the money returned, Priced lists, with directions for self-measure- 
ment, post free. 


Mo q > =] 
SHIRTS.—BLACKBURN’S REGISTERED 
ZETETIQUE SHIRDS.— The ‘ Zeétetique’ deserves especinl 
mention, from the aptitude which insures a perfect flatness of the 
front, and consequent immunity against the linen being creased. In 
Mr. Blackburn's pattern it is obvious that this recommendation ig in- 
sured.’'—Court Journal.—Price, Six for 40s.—BLACKBURN'S Regis- 
tered Shirt Warehouse, 47, Cheapside, London,—Instructions for 
measurement, post-free, 


nD HE CORAZZA SHIRT.—Gentlemen at any 


distance may have these Shirts made by sending the following 
Measures, taken tight: 1, round the neck; 2, round the chest; 3, round 
the waist; 4, round the wrist; 5, the height of the wearer. Tho shape 
of Collars may be tracgd upon the order. Prices by the dozen or hulf- 
dozen:—Excellent Cotton Shirts, with fine linen fronts, collars, and 
wrists, 63; Linen Shirts, 10s 6d to 258; Dress Fronts, 2s to £5 addi- 
tional; Detached Collars, of best linen, 128 the dozen. One Shirt, as 
sample of set ordered, at 83 or upwards, sent, free of carriage, to any 
part of the kingdom. 

CAPPER and WATERS, 26, REGENT-STREET, 


lh rT 5 7 
{XETER HALL.—A Single Trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical hat CAHAN’S TROUSERS, for 
superiority and elegance of fall from the knee over the instep, were 
never yet surpassed; adapted for RIDING or WALKING, and no ne- 
ce-sity for straps or braces, at E. CAHAN’S, 37], Strand, adjoining the 
Hall, From 15s, to 25s. 


x Va , 
ERDOE’S SUPERIOR LIGHT OVER- 

COAT, the SUMMER PALLIUM, price, with Silk Sleeve 
Linings, 45s.—This is, in every sense, a genuine, respectable, and first- 
rate garment, requiring the recommendation of no merely clap-trap 
pretensions. The well-known WATERPROOF PALLIUM, gua- 
ranteed to resist any amount of rain, and reputed ihe most usetul, 
economical, and popular garment ever invented, 453 and 50s. ‘The 
New DEMI PALLIUM, for morning, business, or country wear, 258 to 
353. A very large stock kept to, select from.—96, New Bond-sireet, 
and 69 Cornhill. 


7 TAN = 
Hy MIGRATION and COLONISATION.—The 
Emigrants’ Fitting-out Branch of 8. W, SILVEK and Co.,, is 
at No, 4, bishopsgate-street (opposite ‘the London ‘'l'avern), where a 
comfortable Fit-out for Male or Female (incluaing Bedding) may be 
obtained for Four Pounds; for which sum more articles are supplied 
than would be procured for a much larger amount in ordinary pur- 
chasing. Emigration and Shipping information rendered without fee 
or reward, the object boing to promote aud facilitate Emigration.— 
Silver and Co, have ager ts in each of the Australian Colonies, through 
Whom fands might be transmitted to or trom this count-y, at the 
exchange of the day. 


NDIA, AUSTRALIA, CALIFORNIA, &c. 


—The Cabin Passengers’ Outfitting Branch of S. W. SILVER 
aud Co. is at No. 66and 67, Cornhill, as heretofore; where Cadets, 
Midshipmen, Naval and Military Officers, Civilians, Ladies (with 
females to attend upon them), and Cabin Passengers generally, are 
equipped. It is uuder experienced and skilful mauagers, so 4s to com- 
bine the best fashion with durability, comfort, economy, and despatch, 
The too-usual Commission is uot paid to individusls for introducing 
customers, that Passengers may be charged those prices which whole- 
Sale purchasers would pay. 

A Branch of each of the above at St. George’s-crescent, Liverpool. 


“ Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not express’d in tuncy—rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the mau," 


MNBE NICOLL PALETOT.—WAREROOMS 


114, 116, and 120, Regent-street. and 22, Cornhill, London. 
PRICE TWO GUINEAS, 

The NICOLL PALETO‘, registered 6 and 7 Vic., cap. 65, of Nicol- 
lian or Liama cloth, is the most agreeable and gentlema; ly garment 
for the present season; aud its moderate price (viz. wo Guineas) will 
place it within the reach of every one subject to the income tax; be- 
sides this, its great durability, and most graceful appearance, will 
form other and most powerlul grounds for recommendation,—The 
word Paletot is now assumed by many, but H. J. and D, NICOLL are 


.4 the sole Patentees of the design, the address of whom is 114, 116, 120, 


Regent-street, and 22, Cornhill, 


"G\HEKE is a novelty introduced for this 

season, consisting in a BOUY GARMENT, which is called 
NicOLL’S MORNING COAT; and, as it is especially intended for 
morning wear, when riding or walking, it necessarily uvoiis the stuf 
formulity to be observed in the cut and form of the dress coat. ‘he 
price is TWO GUINEAS. To be obtained only at 114, 116, and 120, 
diegent-street, and 22, Cornhill. 


TPXHERE are many advantages appertaining to 

the GARMENTS manufactured by Lie firm of NICOLL, In the 
first place, Messrs. Nicoll purchase the wool direct from the foreign 
| ‘Brower, and it does not leave their possession until it is produced in a 
complete form, and ready for the inspection of their patrons Messrs. 
Nicoll are also honoured with the patronage of their Royal Highucsses 
Prince Albert, Prince George of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, his Grace the Duke of Welliogton, and ail others distinguished 
in rank and fashion, the Court, the Pulpit, and the Bar,—Aduress, 114, 
116, and 120, Kegent-street, and 22, Cornhill, 


“He who a watch would wear, two things must do— 
Pocket his watch and watch his pocket too,” 


i | ‘HIS, at onetime, may have been very good 

advice to the visitors of London, but is now rendered aimost 
unnecessary, seeing that NICOLL’S POCKET PROTECTOR is so 
generally applied to the Watch-pocket, as also (gratis) to the NICOLL 
PALETOT, in which it does good service by protecting the traveller's 
railway ticket, small change, &c.—In London the Paletot 1s to be had 
only of the Patentees, H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, 116, 120, Regent-street, 


and 22, Cornhill. 
NDER the SHADOW of the GkASS- 
HOPPER (22, Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchange) may be 
secu the City Depot for 1HE NICOLL, THE KEGISTERED PALE- 
TOL, NICULL’S MORNING COATS, and other garments, with some 
portion of each of the beautiful fabrics daily exhibited in the spacious 
Warerooms, 114, 116, and 120, Regeat-street, as not ouly these last- 
named premises, but also those in Cornhill, are the property of one 
and the sume firm, 

The following Agents have also a large variety of goods for inspec- 
tioa; viz.:—Messrs. Wareing and Sov, New-street, Birmingham; 
Messrs. Dawbarn und Son, Bold-street, Liverpool; Messrs. Macdona, 
Molesworth-street, Dublin; Messrs. Christie and Son, George-street, 
Edinburgh; Messrs. Wilson and Co., Calcutta; Messrs, Rutherford, 
Hong Koug; Messrs. Roth, Philadelphia; Messrs Bruce, Cape Town. 

ily a des agents pour la vente de ces articies breyetés dans toutes 
Jes principales villes de l'Angleterre et des Colonies, qui ont des as- 
Sortiments prets a étre examines, 

B Me IS A FACT that the ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS is the WUNDEK of the AGE. 

Tf 18 ALSO A FACT that H KRATMO OWEN, of FALCON- 
SQUARE, sends it out in a superior manner to anything hitherto at- 
tempwd. A Copy wiil be sent to avy Address, on receipt of Six Post- 
age-stamps <A Quarter's Payment in Advance (6s 6d) will ensure 
its being forwar ed regularly to any part of the Kingdom.,—All the 


London Newspapers. 
ROYAL PATENT COFFEE, 


paxivs 
4 Roasted ia SILVER CYLINDER 4, 


A Sample Case, containing ‘‘'welve Pounds of * Dakin’s Royal Pa- 
tent Cotive,” in Magnum bottles, will be forwarded, carriage free, 
on receipt of a Sovereign. 

DAKIN AND COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
.. NUMBER ONE, SAINT PAUL's CHURCHYARD. — 

Visitors to London may save a considerable portion ot their railway 
expenses by their Teas and Coffees at Number One, 5t, 
Paul's Chu ard, Which is in the very ceutre of England's metropolis, 
and a position more easily idectified than any in London. 


ARIS FURNITURE CHINTZES, at less 


than half the manufactorers’ prices.—Fifiy Cases, nearly 
300,000 yards, of splendid ell-wide CHINTZ’ S have just come to 
hind, These goods are the production of Messrs. Japuis and Co. the 
renowned furniture-printers of Cluye, near Paris. It being impossible 
at the present time to effect a sale of them ia France, we are enabled 
tooffer th im in this market at a ruinous loss from the first cost; viz 
is 2d and Is fd per yard, ‘Phe same were sold whojesale in 
Paris at 24 and 5 través per me re: and, in point of quaiity. elegance 
of style, and beauty of co ours, they very for surpass why previous ¥ 

| imported, Aileo, # jarge 


YOOD FEMALE SERVANTS are obtained 

at the CITY DOMESTICS BAZAAR, 33, Ludgate-hill, which 

is conducted by a Lady of the highest respectability. servants with 

good characters will find it the b st ice to gel w respectable situa-~ 
tion, Open from Ten till Four, Saturdays excepted. 


(YUR FIRES for ONE PENNY, by 
EDWARDS'S PATENT FIREWOOD.—Sold by all oilmen and 


grocers. 500 delivered to the carrier, on receipt of a Post-oflice order for 
108, payable to THOMAS STEVENSON, 18, Wharf-road, City-road. 


OUSEKEEPERS may avoid retail profits by 
ordering Best Articles from ROBERTS'S, 37, 38, and 39, Chan- 
dos-street, Covent-garden. Stored Dips, 48 9d; Best Moulds, 6s per 
dozen lbs; Best Soaps, dfs per ewt (112 Ibs), or 78 per stone (14 Ibs). 
Sent free five miles. N.B. Almost every article supplied. 


ONES’'S PATENT FLOUR & WHEATEN 
MEAL—the most invaluable inventions of the age (see Lancet, 

dune 6th, 1846)—produce White and Brown Bread by the mere addi- 
tion of cold water; the Putent Flour makes very superior pastry, 


puddings, cakes, &c., at considerably less expense than common flour. 
BLACKMORE and BROOKE, 141 and LY, Uld-street, St, Luke's, 


pag een NIGHT LIGHTS (no Lamp re- 
quired).—These Night Lights owe their celebrity to their ex- 
traordinary simplicity, convenience, and cleanliness, They are used 
in a small quantity of water; the light is thus kept cool, and gives a 
beautiful and steady light: they are cheaper than rushlights.—Sold 
by every shopkeeper in the United Kingdom. 
CAUTION .—Please ask for ‘ Child's " Night Lights. 
. rye) : 
‘| HE LADIES are respectfully requested to 
make trial of the GLE* FIELD DOUBLE KEFINED 1 OWDER 
STARCH, which, for domestic use, now stands unrivalled. sold 
wholesale in London, by Messrs. PANIEN aud TURNER, 88, West 
Smithfield; and retail by nearly all grocers.—Ageuts Wanted. Apply 
to Mr. ROBERT WOTHERSPOON, 40, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 


EWSPAPERS.—all the LONDON MORN- 

ING, EVENING, and WEEKLY NEW~*PAPERS, and Stamped 
Fublications, forwarded, in neatly-printed wrappers, to all parts of 
the world with accuracy and despatch. Copies purtcularly clean. A 
List, with the prices for each paper quarterly, half yearly, and yearly, 
may be had gratis, on «pplication, by paid letter, 10 JOSEPH LEE, 
News-«flice, 94, Billiter-square, Fenchurch-street, London,—ksta- 
blished 17 years, 


H UMES ORIGINAL, INDELIBLE, and 
NEVER-FAILING MARKING INK, with ail other prepara- 
tious of that celebrated Chemist, are sold at 108, Long-acre. ‘The true 
Dinner Pilis; the Heartburn Lozenges, well known for their virtue in 
acidity, Flatulence, and indigestion; the pure UO: ient«i Currie Powder, 
of the finest and most delicious flavour, still stands unrivalled, 25 and 
4s 6d. Prescriptions dispensed with fidelity, and forwarded with 
punctuality, 


rf Wie ECONOMIC GAS COOKING STOVE. 

—With this Registered Patent Apparatus, COOKING by GAS 
is performcd with euse, cleanliness, and economy, Those who have not 
seen how much heat can be obtaiued trom Jets of Gas, when properly 
applied, either to chemical, manufacturing, or domestic purposes, are 
invited to call at C. RICKE('S Manufactory, 5, Agar-street, Strand, 
facing Charing Cross Hospital. 


JiLVER SUPERSEDED by K. and J. 
SLACK’S chymically~purified NICKEL SILVER, acknowledged 
to be the purest metal in existence, made into every urticle for the 
table, as spoons, forks, candlestick-, cruet frames, tea pots, &c., at one- 
twelfth the price of Silver. Seud 10 postage stamps, aud by return of 
post you will receive a sample spoon of their metal, free; try it, and 
then send your orders. Their Lliustrated Catalogue may be had Gratis, 
and sent post free to any part.—R. and J. SLACK, 336, Strand, oppo- 
site Somerset House. Established 1418. 


UPTURKES.—The MOC-MAIN PATENT 

LEVER TRUSS is the best invention for the Cure of Hernia. 

The pad is small and elastic; to itis attached a lever, and, in lieu of 

the usual steel spring, a soft bandage is employed, fitting so-closely 

as to avoid detection. Upwards of 200 of the profession hace testified 
to its superiority. Mr, WHITH, 228, Piceadilly, Manufacturer, 


[pA Tikes CANDLES, 4}d and 5d per |b; 

wax wick moulds, 6d; composite, 3Jd, 10d, and 10jd; wax 
candles, Is; Gerniau wax, ls 2d; fine wax, ls 5d; transparent wax, 
ls 5d and 1s 7d; best wax, 2s ld; sperm, Is $d and js 7d; mottled 
soap, 56s and 60s per 112 lbs; yellow soap, 44s, 50s, and 56s; Windsor 
soup, 1s 4d per packet; brown Windsor, ls 91; sperm oil, 7s 6d per 
gallon; solur, 3s 3d; argand, or vegetuble, 4s 6d; for Cash, at DA~ 
VIES'S Old Established Warehouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane. 


Aree) Ta] 
EAFNESS.— LADIES’ HEAD- DRESS. 
—The Mimosa, or Flower Cornet, may be worn with walking, 
morning, and evening dress.—W. PINE has perfected this elegant 
and ellicient patent Ear Flower, which may be worn without de- 
tection, with all the advantages of an Trumpet. — Lo be had only 
of Mr, W. Pine, 352, Strand, one door from Wellington-street, 
Pine's Dionysian and Tympauum Vibrator, suited to every degree of 
deafuess, with all other acoustic improvements, at various prices. 


HAS DYK.—A Lady will forward to any 


one enclosing 25 postage stamps the RECIPE for a most 
valuable and infallible HAIR DYE, with full directions for use: it 
does not discolour the skin is free from all infurious qualities, only 
requires one application, aud its cost is not 6d.a year. Addrvss, tee, 
Miss BAKEK, Post-olfice, Ramsgate. N.B.—It has had medica: 
sanction. 


Pvp eer th quanti ot yvory rich area a amar be, i 
| ‘ables, Lats, Sov DB uRaat’ 
| Sere ari Seas as 


. . < ; r 
HISKERS! MUSTACHIOS! KYE- 
BROWs!—These attractive ornaments of the human figure 
produced in a few weeks. Proper treatment is only necessary for the 
production; and those wishing to avail themse of the means 
should-obtain the Recipe of CKEED’S GENLKANT. Forwarded for 
25 stamps. Address, Mr. CREKD, Chertsey, surrey. 


NP 7 > ~ : 
YENERAL RELIEF.—Extraordinary Benefit 
has been experienced by a vast number of afflicted persons, as 
to Kheumatism, Gout, Paralysis, Spinal Affections, Weekness, and 
General Debiliiy, from the pe usal of a PAMPHLET, which may be 
obtained, post-free, by addressing a letier, paid, to Mr. CABBURN’S 
Dispensary, King’s-cross, London, with three postage-stuinps en= 
closed, saying—Send Pamphlet as named in the ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
to the address as below. 


MPORTAN‘T !—HEALTH WITHOUT 
MEDICINE.—WARTON’S ERVALENTA. Principal Depot, 9, 
Sc. Martin’s-place, Charing-cross, London (removed from Mr, Youen’s, 
36, Farringdon-stieet). ‘Lhe 25th edition of WARTON’S TREATISE 
on the iaveluable properties of this inestimable Farioa, as an 
EFFECTUAL CURE for HABITUAL CONSTIPATION and INDI- 
GaSTION, contirmed by numerous medical certificates and private 
testimonials, may be had of WARTON and Co., as above, and through 
all booxsellers. Price 6d; by post, Is. 


: > PP > ARPRa 

R. LUCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS have 

no taste of Medicine, and are the only remedy recommended to 
Females. Price 1s 1d, 2s 9d, dnd 11s per box. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.—Unpriucipled persons counterfeit this 
Medicine in the form of “ Pills,” &c. Purchasers must therefore ob- 
serve that none are genuine but * Wafers,” and that the words “ Dr 
Locock’s Wafers”’ are in the stamp outside each box. 

Agents, DA SILVA and Co., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London; who 
are also the sole agents for LOJOCK’'S PULMONIC WAFEKS, for 
Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. Price is ljd, 2s 9d, aad 
Ils per box. Sold by all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


IMPORTANT 10 THE PUBLIC, THE POPULAR REMEDY. 
ARR’S LIFE PiLLS.—The extraordinary 


properties of this medicine are thus described by an emivent 
physician, who says:—After particu'ar observation of the action of 
Parr's Pills, 1am determined; in my opinion, that the following are 
their true properties:— 

** First—They inc ease the strength, whilst most other medicines 
have a weakening effect upon the system. Letany One take from three 
to four or six pills every twenty-four hours,,and, instead of having 
weakened. they will be found to have revived the animal spirits, and 
to have imparted a lasting strength to the body. 

“Secondly —In their operation.they go direct to the disease. After 
you have taken $:x or twelve pills you will expericnee their effect; the 
disease uw, you will become less an{ less by every dose you take; 
and if you will persevere in regu arly taking from three to six pills 


| every day, your disease will Specdily be entirely removed from the 


system.” 

None are genuine unless the words “ PARK’S LIFE PILLS” are in 
white letters on 4 red ground on the Governm nt stamp, pasted round 
each box; also the fac-simile of the signature. of the proprietors, 
“T. ROGERTS aud Co., Crane-court, Ficet-street, London,” ‘on the 
directions. 


Sold in bone at to, Lid. 9. Sd. amd family pagkets xt Lim ah 
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NEW BOOKS, §. 


t Marlboro 


Me: cousurn’s NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


To be had at ” the Libraries. 


MR. DISRAELIT'S CONINGSBY. Popular 


Edition, with a New Preface, and Portrait of the Author. com 
in one vol, 6s, bound. 


CAPTAIN MARRYATT'S NEW WORK, 


VALERIE; an Autobiography. Ea oad 


THE HISTORY of CIVILISATION and 
PUBLIC OPINION. By W. A. MACKINNON, DLP., F.R.8. Third 
Edition. 2 vols, 2is. 

“In these valuable volumes we have a vast repertory of knowledge 
that we could wish to see universally circulated throughout the 
country."’—Horald. 


LADY LISTER KAYE’S NEW WORK, 
ENGLISH HOMES aud FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 2 vols. (Just 
Ready.) 


"yh i") 
BURKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, 
NEW EDITION, REVISED and CORRECTED throughout to the 
resent time from the personal communications of the Nobility, &c, 
? vol, wlith 1500 Engravings of ise &c. 388, bound. 


ADVENTURES of a GREEK LADY, the 
Adopted Daughter of the late Queen Caroline. Written by ‘Herself. 
Comprising Curious Anecdotes and Particulars of the late Queen 
Caroline and her Suite, not hitherto known. 2 vols., with Portrait. 


(Just Ready.) 
THE LOTTERY “OF MARRIAGE. 


A NOVEL. BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 
* One of Mra, Trollope's best Rion Bea John Bull, 


LADY ALICE ; or, “The NEW UNA. 3 vols. 
“ This work will excite an intense interest. It is the most brilliant 
debut since * Vivian Grey.’ "'—Court Journal. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publigher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


NEW WORKS. 


i 
THE LATE ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
OUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 
Evjited by his Son-in-Law, the Kev, J. W. WARTER. First 
Series (* CHOICE PASSAGES,” complete). Square crown 8yo, with 
Medallion Portrait, 18s. 


SIR JAME $ ‘STEPHEN'S 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIO. 
GRAPHY. From Articles which have appeared in “The Edinburgh 
Review.” 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. (On Tuesday next.) 

CoNTENTS. 
1. Hildebrand 8. The Evangelical Succession 
2. Saint Francis of Assist 9, William Wilberforce 
3. The Founders of Jesuitism 10, The Clapham sect 
4. Martin Luthor 11, The Historian of Enthusiasm 
5. The French Benedictines | 12. The Epilogue (now first pub- 
6. The Port-Royalists lished) 
7 


. Richard Baxter 
mm. 


PASCAL'S 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS.  Trans- 
i from FAUGERR'S Edition, by GEORGE PEARCE, Esq. Post 

vdy Iv. 


PASCAL'S 
PROVINCIAL LETTERS. With M. VIL- 


LEMAIN’S ESSAY. Translated by GEORGE PEARCE, Esq. Post 
Byo, 8s Gd. 
ISAAC TAYLOR'S 


LOYOLA : and JESUITISM in its RUDI- 
MENTS. Post ¥vo, with anes Portrait, 10s 6d. 


JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL'S 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. With Plates 
and Wood-Engravings. 8vo, a4 


PROFESSOR SCHLELDEN'S 
PRINCIPLES of SCIENTIFIC BOTANY. 
‘Translated by Dr. BE, LANKESTER. With Plates and Wood-En- 


gravings. Svo, 2is. aA 
MR. W. TYRONE POWER’S 


NEW ZEALAND SKETCHES in PEN and 


PENCIL, With numerous ee by the Author. Post 8vo. 
(Nearly ready.) 
CHARLES: SWA) 
ENGLISH MELODIES. ' By CHARLES 


SWAIN, Author of “The Mind, and other Poems.” Feap 8yo, 5s 6d. 


‘Tuesday next. x. 
(Sate ? THE REV. F. C. COOK. 


POETRY for SCHUOLS. Selected by the 
Rov. F. C. COOK, M.A., one of H. M. Inspectors of Church Schools. 
Jamo. (Nearly ready.) 


TREASURY of OS ay HISTORY ; 


or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 900 Wood-cuts. 
Feap 8¥o, 108; roan, 125; calf, 12s 64. 


MAUN DER'S 


TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LI- 
BRARY of REFERENCE : a Compendium of Universal Knowledge. 
Feap Svo, 10s; roan, 19s; calf, eg 


MAUNDER'S 
SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: 
a New and Popular Ency ST of Science and Belles-Lettres, Feap 
Byo, 10s; roan, 12s; calf, 12 
xv. 
MAUNDER'S 


HISTORICAL TREASURY: comprising an 


Outline of Universal History, and separate Histories of Every Nation. 
Feap,8vo, 108; roan, 12s; calf, 12s 6d. 


MAUNDER'S k 
BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: a_ Dic- 
tion: hd General Bey, ; comprising 12,000 Memoirs. Feap 
Svo, 10g; roan, 128; calf, 1%s 
ndon : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


Just delivered to the Trade, price lis, 


LD LONDON-BRIDGE : an Historical Ro- 
mance. By GEORGE HERBERT RODWELL, Esq. Illus- 
trated with Twenty-four Steel Engravings by Ashley, and an elaborate 
Frontispiece of the Bridge, built by priest architect, Peter of 
Colechuroh, the first which ever crossed the river Thames, and which 


withstood the ng of nearly a million of ropes Med = Ss lapse of 
six entire cen! The work is handsomely the antique 
a le.—“ The musical composer, the facetious biographer of 


Umbrella,’ has adventured upon a novel theme, even fora 
novelist: he has invested the recs jections of an old bridge with the 
interest and fascination of romance. But that bridge is one of histo- 
rical celebrity—the first stone briige ever built on the Thames—the 
masterpiece of the priest-architect, of Colechurch—the structure 
built in thirty years, dating from 1!76—Old London-Bridge. Now 
that the narrative is completed, we may commend it as a companion 
story with the ‘Windsor Sea the ‘Old St. Paul's,’ and the 
‘Tower of London,’ by Harriso: > 
thus enlogistically of Mr. Rodwell, we 


» Savings before us, the illustrator, Mr. y, may fear no compa- 
Hie even with such’ eminent and’ \ as 
Cray Rank.""—Sun J. and D. A. DARLING, 126, 3 
and Co. tioners'-hall-court. 


THE MPF ELEGANT ‘DHAWINGHOOM OR PRESENTATION 


EM O° WObE ins RAVING; 


conte’ ¢ O of the mos’ “XQUISITE EN- 
GRAVINGS © .¢r pro. ntly Bound, pr ne Guinea. 
Pl yo ne tes ea dhe dla eos on 
cod-Engraving ; anc Engravings are ‘orks © 
, Masters, and Modern, viz :— ~ 4% 
Michael Angelo Creswick Jacob secker 
Guido Etmore C. Landelle 
Rembrandt 1 
Perna Hunt F. Goodall 
fle Leitch F. Danby 
" »| Gavarni 
Joshua Reynolds | Dodgson Herring 
= RE Scheffer x 
Westall Harvey Sir W. C. Ross 
Gerard Parrott 
Edwin Landseor E.M, Ward — 
Frost aac Watts 
Duncan A Gilbert 
Frederio« Taylor &e., &e. 


A HISTORY ENOAVING ANG ay Se ART OF WOOD- 
AND MODEER. 
Strand; rand aed maybe oan [5 cae ae si 


Ro SOCIETIES “AND 
BULL'S Le sn tense 


cose: ‘ne Valuable nad oe 3 Modern Publications the 
present a osginy 39 Adva: as Laine on w! rar nl 
Eh ate and iu os: > with 


Srary, 18 two Rev -g) to Ses ee u be 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


PULAR BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


IT BAMS ADVENTURES; or, The 
Yarns of an Old Mariner, By MARY cowDEN CLARKE, 
Author of the “Concordance to a ith Iiinstrations by 


G. Cruikshank. Feap Svo, 6s. cloth. 
“A more captivating volume for juvenile recreative reading wo 
never remember to have seen."—Standard of Freedom. 
“ Cruikshank’s plates are worthy of his genius.” —Examiner. 
FACTS from the WORLD of NATURE, 
Animate and Inanimate. By 7 ete With numerous En- 


gravings. apoon Daatnt! Svo, 6s, cloth, gil 
e ‘ork as Tiree asit is lod sy Pee Church and State Gazette. 
MRS. LOUDON’S GLIMPSES of NATURE 
and Objects of Interest Described, during a Visit to the Isle or Wight. 
Second Edition, enlarged, with 4] “Woodcuts. 3a. 6d., cloth. 
“ We could not recommend a more valuable little work; it is full of 
information, conveyed in the most agreeable manner. Literary 


“VISITS to BEECHWOOD FARM. By 
CATHARINE M. A. COUPER. Llustrated by Absolon. Small 4to, 
3s 6d. plain, 4s. 64. coloured 

THE AFRICAN WANDERERS; or, The 


Adventures of Carlos and Antonio among the Western Tribes. By 
Mrs LEE. With Engravings. Fcap 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S. DREAM of LITTLE 
TUK, and other Tales. Feap 8vo, 3s. 6d., gilt edges. 

TALES from DENMARK. By HANS 
ANDERSEN. Translated by C. Boner, and wR by Count 


Pocci. Small 4to, 6s plain, 7s 6d coloured, 
ign neet aed for these tales an immortality in the nursery.”— 


B 

THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE; or, Points 
and Pickings of Information about China and the ‘Chinese. With 20 
Engravin Fcap 8vo, 6s cloth. 

INSECT CHANGES ; with richly Illuminated 
Borders of Flowers and Insects, in the highly-wrought style of the 
celebrated “ Hours of Anne of Britanny."" Price 6s bound. 

” Nothing. can be more perfect than the illuminations of this charm- 
ing volume.”"—Art-Union. 


THE WONDER-SEEKER ; or, the History 
of Charles Douglas. es M. F. TYTLER. flecond Edition, with Ilus- 
trations by Absolon. Feap &vo, 4s 6d plain, 5s 6d coloured. 

GRANT and GRIFFITH, corner of 8t. Paul's Churchyard. 
FRENCH WORKS FOR BEGINNERS, 
ES JEUNES NARRATEURS, or Moral 
Tales, in Pure and Easy French; with a Key to the Difficult 
Words and Phrases. By M. DE LA VOYE. 18mo. price 28, cloth. 

The PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
for tho Use of Children. By M. DE LA VOYE. With 80 Engravings. 
Royal 16mo, 2s, cloth. 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH WORD and 


PHRASE BOOK. Containing a select verspulary and Dialogues, in 
French and English. New Edition, Is, sewed. 


ROWBUTHAM’S NEW and EASY ME- 
THOD of LEARNING the FRENCH GENDERS. Price }s. 
LE BABILLARD ; an Amusing Introduction 


to the French Language. By a French Lady. 4th Edition, with 16 
Engravings, 2s, cloth. 
GRANT and | GRIFFITH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


~ NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


N RS. TRIMMER’s HISTORY of ENG- 
Ii LAND, written for Young Persons. New Edition, revised and 
brought d wn to the Present Time, by Mrs. MILNER, Author of the 


“ Life of Dean Milner," &c, With fer <! the Sovereigns, and 
Frontispiece by Harvey. Feap. 8vo. 


Mrs, TRIMMER'S OLD” “TESTAMENT 


LESSONS. 40 Wood-cuts. I8mo,, 2s. 


Mrs,. TRIMMER’S "NEW. TESTAMENT 


LESSONS. 24 Wood-cuts. 18mo., 2s. bound. 
GRANT and GRIFYITH, St. Paul's Churchyard; WHITTAKER and Co,; 
and SIMPKIN and Co, 


With an Illustration on Steel, by J. Absolon. Feap 8vo, 3s 6d cloth. 

fPuE HISTORY of a FAMILY; or, Religion 
our best support. 

“ A natural and gracefully written story of common life, pervaded 

by « tone of scriptural piety, and well calculated to foster just views 

of life and duty. We hope it will find its way iato many English 


homes.”"—Englishwoman's ie. 
GRANT and GrurFiTH, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


On the 1st of June will be published (to be continued monthly), price Is, 


HE LADY’S BOOK of BRAIDING PAT- 
TERNS. By Miss SIMPSON. Each part will contain elegant 
a , beautifully printed in colours, for the most useful and fashion- 
able articles of dress, chair and sofa covers, sachets, &c. Kc. 
*,» * The patterns being all of the size required, Ladies will be 
able to work from them without the trouble of drawing. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


NEW WORK BY THE “OXFORD GRADUATE.” 
Just published, in one volume, imperial 8vo, with Fourteen Etchings, 
by the Author, price One Guinea, in an ornamental binding of em- 
boased cloth, 


YHE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITECTURE. 
By JOHN RUSKIN. Author of “‘ Modern Painters.” 
London: Ooi barely and er Pky Cornhill, 


The FOURTH EDITION of “MODERN 
PAINTERS." Vol. I. Price 18s., cloth. 
SECOND EDITION of Vol. II. Price 10s. 6d., cloth. 


SUITABLE WORKS FOR THE SEASON. 
COMPANION TO THE FIELDS AND WOODS. 


HE BOTANICAL CHART of BRITISH 


FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS; showing at one view 
their chief characteristics, Generic and Specific Names, with the De- 
rivations; their Localities, Properties, &c. &c. Compiled by F. H. 
KNAPP. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“This is a prettily got up and oarefully edited volume. Its contents 
are well arranged. A more useful and entertaining companion than 
this portable volume, during a rural ramble, is not easily found.”— 
Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. 


DELIGHTFUL COMPANION FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 
THE MARINE “BOTANIST ; an Introduec- 


tion to the Study of Al; Algology : containing Descri tions of the com- 
monest British Sva-W: and the best method of preserving them. 
By ISABELLA GIFFORD. With several accurate Drawings of the 
most remarkable species of Sea-Weeds, and SOME OF T: MOST 
BEAUTIFUL IN COLOURS. Ornamental cloth, price 5s. 

“The whole book is got up in a very elegant manner.”—Dr. Harvey, 
Author of “‘ Manual of British Alga.” 

Bath: Binns and Goodwin; London: Darton and: en (ge seamed 
and Co., Simpkin and Co.; Dublin: John Robertson and 


AN ELEGANT PRESENT. 


i lanes ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 


(AUTHORISED VERSION.) 
Beautifully bound in leather, embossed and gilt sides, gilt 


vings 
expressly for this Edi ical, Explanat 
DBescripires and embellished by a hovel Panoramic Pioture ¢ of the 
Holy Land, as a’ Frontis; Presenting at one view the 
cities and places mentioned in the Old Old and New Testament, by 
oigh «five references. 

ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT contains some fine bold and 
imaginative sketches. Much tact has been shown in the choice of 
subjects; and even those which have been, as it were, pictorially used 
Wp, are treated with originality of conception.”"—Daily News. 

A publication characterised by the ei ot the arial ieacwn pees 
Bh ag ofthe ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, and destined, we doubt 
not, to sirculate far and wide. ‘The illustrations are characterised by 
Sats iten Commend and finished with a boldness and beauty that 


make ate en Laren attractive.”"—We 
at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED Loxpox 
News, 196, Strands SS ers. 


On the Ist June, in on 8vo, price 21s cloth, 
LE RAILWAYS of of. oR UNITED KING- 
DOM, STATISTICALLY. rte on in relation to their 
re oe aril by ich paver tI Creation Se entero 
w 
Shares, Calis, Dividends, and various other minor ek rep 
cisely arranged from solely authentic documents; together with the 
Railwa: INO, Seon Hameed so a uniform plan pes ARRY 
Secretary 1 Liverpool Stock change, Author 
SrtA Histone of the Iroe Tred ss 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW PERIODICAL. 


Barty: ty, Sepa veil Da pelaaeet we 
Specimen Number of a New Ws 


HE DOMESTIC JO 


, the First and 
called 


~—Each Number will contain sixteen to, 
double columns, of good, healthful, reading, ada; to all 
classes, and for every Writers of the first con- 
tribute to its , and instructive, and 


es. amusing matter 
will fill its columns. The whole Will be ombotilaned with six or eight 
Engravings of the highest character.—Published by W. M. CLARK, 
Warwick-lane; where all comm ns to the Editor are to be 


addressed. 

In one thick yol., a new Edition (the Tenth), 

MODERN” DoniEsric MEDICINE: 

efficacious ieatoont oe of “Dienst Col ection o: ene 

Forming Ap mprobenaive. SR peare Guide for segs sata ke | J 

$b Taras, 3n theabeaes of thet: Medical Adview. “By i. J.GRA- 
“Te is 0 


evidently the result of 
and Fee tte ‘attor ova 


Weekly Review. 2, 
SIMPELY and Co., tester 
NB. ‘anne ‘to 73 Crsepid Sid isan DISORDERS of the 
f jm on 
MIND an NERVES; ; whieh may also be Haar on DISODERS 


don. 


[Max 26, 1849. 


On the 1st July will be published Price One hilling or Pos-tree, NEW " MUSIC. 
HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
See inact bgt tata Prt Bien by the EASY AR- [JNA DI CHAMOUNL. ~The aT 
RANGEMENT of the SPELLING, which smoothes all difficulties ex- this Opera. Post- 


Alo, ROBERTO TL. DIAVOLO (both Vooal and Piano” 
and 82, 2s each, Full music size. coe 


| ed HUGUENOTS, Masaniello, Semiramide, 


Sonnamb ula, Norma, Luela di Lammermoor, La Figlia, Str: 
della, and the music of 20 other operas, are in ths PIANISTA, 2 each 
Post-paid, 30 stamps.—Pianista-office, 67, Paternoster-row. _ 


sl VOCAL DUET.—* THESWI 


es eed by beginners, and by the PLEASING ORIGINAL READ- 
NG LESSONS, which entice the learner to advance of his own 
acoord; while the whole is ILLUSTRATED a UPWARDS of ONE 
HUNDRED and SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL WOOD-CUTS of objects 
and scenes described, forming by far the most Poinsing introduction 
to Jearning ever published. iat Pages) 

Published at the Office of THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 198, 
ieee London. A Liberal Allowance to the Trade and to Schools. 


sme for Cash only. Remittances to be made to the Office. On R’S 

application, terms may be known. aN a pon liga W. Bones a= 6d (sent 

lad WORK ON FLOWER woe gpr ly ¢ ry) 2 feo, i This is a de composition : SPen ao 
ANUAL x with coloured Frontispiece, . ri = ‘ably ORY A) 2 produce 'a most charming and 

‘ANUA of FLOWER_-GARDENIN for: ied effect. The melody, a la Suisse, of a gay and pastoral Character 


“a Toeant Gore and HopGson, 65, Oxford-street. 
EW SONG.—“YES! I HAVE DARED 


LADIES, with Directions for the Propagation and Manage- 
ment of the Plants usually cultivated in the Flower Garden. By J. 
B. WHITING, Gardener to Thomas Hope Esq., the Deepdene, Surrey. 


“The little book before us is no arm-chair production, but the re- TO LOVE ” “ 
sult of the experience of one of our best gardeners. We can, there--] as now?" * nets tee Phere: ee ae mi ~ 5 
fore, confidently recommend it to all who Sronid successfully manage | price 2s (sent postage free).—This Song will be ‘the test fa’ 4 
their own engi he ee are 's Chronicle, of the set. The melody and words are of the most p! and 
same size and rey character. We ce it to vocalists as a gem 


MANUALof CHESS; MANUAL of MUSIC: 


MANUAL of OIL-PAINTING; MAN UAL of CAGE-BIRDS; MANUAL 
of DOMESTIC BORER. 


ENNY LIND’S GOOD NIGHT.—Price 2s. 


¢ “A lovely melody, rich and flowing. W: remember in 
ARRES ELEMENTS cp CHEMISTRY | Se2Snceee eater gems cal 
RKES’ ELEMENTS of CHEMISTR ano foul - : 
t but that its merit rend: vourit 
Ae. ion the Basis ofthe Chemical Catechism. Fifth Edition, anen| Ce day eee oe VEAL Tenia: if the grate cs 
larged. Glossary, Index, and Engravings. 0, 4s 6d cloth. The third edition of thi rming row ) 
OTE.—The * London Edition For 4 tio epclones AL. TOLRInE, Sao 238, oon 29, Willmeten, 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS, ormsinn, and Lec- 
tures, 12mo, 3s wrappers; 3s 6d cloth 

GHANNING'S LECTURES, 1s. cloth ; just 
ren ey on: ‘TEGG and Co.; AYLOTT and JoNES; H. WASHBOURSE. 


In Parts, at 1s 3d, and Vols., at 3s each, with Portraits by Fry, a new 


Edition of 
HE PERCY ANECDOTES ; comprising 
Anecdotes of the most distinguished Characters, and most 
glorious Events of ancient and modern times. 400,000 copies were sold 
of the first edition: this edition contains the same Seng at half the 
price. Every part is complete in itself,— No man that has any pre- 
tensions to figure in good society can fail to make himself fa 
with the ‘ Percy Anecdotes.’ sane Byron. 


Also, ant 3 6d 6d, 
FIELDING’S PROVERBS of all NATIONS; 
a Summary of Ancient Pastimes, Holidays, and Customs, Ceremonies, 
and Superstitions; with an Analysis of the Wisdom of the Ancients 
and of the Fathers of the Church. 
G, BERGER, Holywell-street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


ENNY LIND and 100 SUMMER FASHIONS 

in the LADIES' GAZETTE of FASHION for JUNE, price Is 

20 Walking-Dresses, 8 Children’s Dresses, 20 Visites, 60 Bonnets, Ball 

Dresses, &c. Full-length steel Portrait of Jenny Lind, and Memoir. 

Descriptions, Tales, &c. Post-free, 6d extra.—G. BERGER, Holyweil- 
street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


ARDENING for CHILDREN ; comprising 

the Rudiments of Gardening, adapted to the ‘onpreiension of 
Children; with Fifty Illustrations. Price 2s 6d.—GLENNY'S HAND- 
BOOK to the FLO 


eee ae 
HEB STRAUSS (of Vienna).—This distin- 
guished Author's COMPOSITIONS (as performed himself 

and his celebrated Band at her most gracious Majesty’s State and 
Private Balls, at Almack’s, and at his Concerts) are issued only 
her Majesty’s music publishers, Messrs. ROBERT Cocks and Co.. 
New Burliogton-street. The most favourite waltzes are his Swallow, 
Ather-Traume, Lore'y, Wanderers, Sommernachts-Traume—each 
set 3s. The choicest Polkas are his Alice, Kathinka, Eisele, Murianka, 
Fortuna—euch Is. and 28, 

HERR SPRAUSS’ next MORNING CONCERT will take place at 
the HANOVER-SQUARE KiOOMS, on MONDAY, MAY 28, to com- 
mence at half-past Two o’Clock precisely. 


IANOFORTES.— The cheapest houses in 


London for first-class Pianofortes are HOLDERNESS'S, 40, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, opposite the British Mu eum, ‘and 
3, Upper-street, three doors from the Church, Islington.—A_ few 
secondhand Cottage and Piccolo Pianofortes, by Broadwood, Collard 
and Collard, Allison, and various other makers, from £15, 


piAN OFORTES.—The cheapest house in 
London to purchase good instruments {s at H. TOLKIEN'S, 28, 
King William-street, London-bridge. H. '’.’s splendid toned Piccolos, 
with 6} Octaves, Metallic Plate, OG Fall, &c., only 25 guineas. An 
immense Stock always on show. 
TOLKIEN'S, 27, 28, and 29, King William-street, London-bridge. 


IANOFORTES.—The best and choicest’ 


Piccolo Pianos, of modern emnete iad of one 
be had of MOO: 


py, of tone with elegance of Bere ee 
, Pianoforte manufacturers, 104, Bisho) 


ER-GARDEN; contaiuing the Culture and Ma- 
nagement of all popular Flowers and Plants. Price 4d.—GLENNY'S toc rom Threaded ode ram es ere oe then 
CATECHISM of GARDENING; arranved for Schools, by the Rey. 8. ass, with fine expression of tone, 25 others at 28,'30, 32, 34, 
EDWARDS, a s College... Prise 9d. 36,3 syandl 40 guineas, Kach Piano is qrarrknid: NB. re 
©. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand. d from hire, at reduced prices, 

TATERS SHILLING SERIES for JUNE.— | QPARKLING CHAMPAGNE, 42s per Dozen ; 
Just Published, 16mo, handsomely bound in green cloth gilt, Pints, 24s, from n Eperna ‘and Rheims, Gextien’s ‘Golden Sher 
LONGFELLOW'S HYPERION, Already published, EMERSON’S 3083 favaton, tillado Sherry, 488 and 60s. Old on Shorey, 

TWELVE ESSAYS; BECKFORD’S VATHEK. In preparation, and 488 ; choi ree fash joned 3 dds. Pure St. Ji 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE ; LAMARTINE’S RAPHAEL. Claret ty er e Dose HEDGES and BUTLER, Wine Im A dt lien 
‘Also, uniform in size, price, &c., FREDERIKA BREMER’S NOVELS, 7 = 


05, Regent street. .B. Pale Old tbe Brandy, 60s per Dozen. 


()ENAMENTS for the DRAWINGROOM, 

LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM.—Mr. TENNANT, No donie- 4 
ae boned pome hes ie received a new and : 
Tables, Paperweights, &e’, in Italian Alabaster, Marble, Boose, hen 


EANpeoe GOLD and SILVER 
WATCHES, Criphaneae in four holes, all the latest 

ments, with ved cases and 

£3 58," B English Lever ¥ 
neta 


a complete edition, in Shilling ‘Numbers, translated from the Swedish, 
Already Soca The H—— FAMILY; STRIFE and PEACE. The 
HOME, Yol. 1, on June 15th. ‘We have had nothing so simply 
life-like since Galt’s ‘Annals of the Parish;’ no pictures of female 
nature 80 finely touched since Miss Austen’s. Atheneum. 

GEORGE SLATER, 252, Strand. 


Borst FAMILY PICTURES, price 3d. 
each, Engraved on STEEL, Printed on DRAWING PAPER, 
containing the only Correct FULL-LENGTH PORTRAITS of the 
ROYAL FAMILY. 

Plate I. A DOMESTIC PICTURE: The ct al Family at Home. 

Plate II, An EQUESTRIAN PICTURE ; Royal Family Riding 
in Windsor Park. 

Plate II. A NAUTICAL PICTURE of the Royal Family: the Prince 
of Wales' Boat, View of Windsor Castle, &c, 

G. BERGER, ae Strand; and all booksellers, &c, 


A UPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
UTTER $ GRADATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, upon an entirely new and original Plan, by 
Ieee sp hae lables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 34th Edi- 
ion, Is 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 


London. 
LEGANT NOVELTIES, SC BROOCHES aa on 


black ground, equal to jet, surmounted with white valead 
flowers, elegantly executed—the greatest Le ee Porcelain ever 
produced. Sent free by post DIRECT from Mrs, a4 BROUGHAM, 
rena gdh ic, on receipt of 7s 6d.—Parian Brooches, 5s 
awl Pins, 


ONES'’S £4 4s, SILVER LEVER 


BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 115th Edition, 1s 6 bound. WATOHES, at the Man 336, Somerset 
BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER. 25rd | lows They comprise every modsth improvméay, and. are war= 

Edition, with Engra’ , 6d. ranted not to vary Seta per week. The great 
London : Simpkin and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; Longman and Co.; piven ee of ton of pre at on oink all rivalry, either of the 


Hamilton and Co. Derby: J.andC. Mozley. Edinbuigh: Oliver and 
Boyd. aren a M'Glashan. 

price 2s., cloth; free by post, 2s. 6d., : 
i Re SCIENCE of LIFE ; or, How to Live, 


and What to Live For.” pe am, ie rules for die’ Metis 
and Ray ae eh tndiresttone for . toot 


¥ On receipt of  Post-office Order, 
OHN faa ter ou ’ t Free.—Read 
lones’s is JOHN SONS, rt one il eset ren 


‘ATCHES and their MANAGEMENT.— 
T. COX BAYOBE av CO. have published, «| PAMPHLET, 


present pote and | aining the advantages of each, with lists of 
o Jongevi ney ny , venyheny red sein ioered eee only aly attainable prices. It is et information which should be obtained 
through i RICHARDS, b2, Pate Bates Bane, Gok Cornhill, Lon- previous to the of an article, the principal characteristics of 


which should be accuracy and durability. 
fae sdingim tr cwnpemenk ag. de the 
gratis, on application, personally or b: 
at COX SAVORY at Co., 47, Cor 
racechurch-street. 


GiLVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY and CO.’s Pamphlet of Prices, with outlines, 


if if supe te paid 


NO MORE PILLS, NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE FOR I\DI- 
GESTION, Constipation, Diarrhea, Torpidity of the Liver, Nervous 
Headaches, Nervousness, Biliousness, jpondency, Spleen, &c.— 
Published by DU BARRY and Co., 127, New Bond-street, London, 

price 6d, or 8d post-free (in letter stam, EGUN NERA Sixth TOR of 


NHE NATURAL RE TOR; a 
Popular Treatise, adapted to the mhiiern with numer- 
ous Cases, practically illustrating the restoration of health to the most 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 
Also, of WHITTAKER and Co,; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and 
all Booksellers. 


may be had gratis, or will be sent ie 
letter. oe contents are the prices, weigh! patterns of new and 
second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks, pec second-hand Tea and 
Coffee Services, Waiters, pover sigen Plated Goods, the new. eee 
_on white metal Spoons and Eanes, Watches, Clocks, Cutlery, Ladies’ 
Gold Neck Chains, and Jewell "a, 

T. COX SAVORY and Co., 47, Cornhill (coven doors from Grace 
church-street), London. 


ILVER-PLATED DISH CO : 
eadeamas aie be Saran et Setar 


aa 


HE GONDOLA.—This is the most comfort- 
able and useful EASY CHAIR ever invented, and is mannfac- 


tured of mahogany, and covered in morocco leather, and 
stuffed, on castors, from £1 Ils. 6d.—Note the address, RIC MAR 
Cc. LOADER, Upholsterer, 24, Pavement, Finsbury. 


LOOR-CLOTHS.—Prime seasoned Floor-. 


Cloths at 2s. 6d. per square yard, for cash, cut sana cbt 
precnions, large quantities contracted for. Ex, . fitters, trai 


sent at a reasonable. charge. Fol 
Screens for nba raries, dressing. 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford-street. 


chambers, lib: rooms, &¢,, from 
URNITURE SALE fer ety, seed de 


mit 


eS 


: 


made. “Tirnlturedalivred rosotespense t 
pT eS pid 


MERON « and COMPANY, Geant Manu- 
facturers, Cabinet-Makers, Upholsterers, and General Furnish- 
‘arehousemen (by appointment to the Honourable Board of Ord- 
er ak 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, and 75, Westminster- road, Lambeth, 
London, invite parties 1 requiring CARPETS, CAB FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, or any other. description of FURNISHING Kuguisites, 
Etablchmentf iapeet tl Meg sect STOCK, cn icy fe exon “ 
variety, and cheapness, cannot be surpassed, or even equalled, 
throughout the kingdom. J 


Digs DE COLOGNE, 10s. per 
Bottles.—H. BREIDENBACH begs to Mregaine the the has pbilit; 

that he has now on hand a stock of * wart 

bors EAU DE COLOGNE produced from the superior <-hog of Tou, 


which he continues to su; at 2s botti 10s case.—H, 
AS ipply nee je, or 108 per 


a, | epee eee arene 
4 ieuenivE PAPER HANGINGS 
te re 


LEMEN TY 
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SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1849. 


THVUMEEY -ONE SHILLING. 


—= 


EXHIBITION 


A Brier account of the Royal Academy, from its foundation to the pre- 
sent time, will not be out of place in a paper containing critical notices 
of the principal works of art in the Academy’s present Exhibition. It 
will, moreover, be found of use, for there is no separate history of the 
Academy, or, indeed, any. book, that we can call to mind, affording even 
an ordinary account of its origin and history. 3 

The Royal Academy of Arts was constituted Dec. 10th, 1768; 
opened its first exhibition in Somerset House, May, 1780; and removed 
from Somerset House and opened its first exhibition in Trafalgar-square, 
May, 1838. Its principal objects were, and are still, the establishment 
of a well-regulated “School, or Academy of Design,” for the use of 
Students in the Arts; with an “ Exhibition,” open to all artists of dis- 
tinguished merit, where they might offer their pertormances to public 

nspection, and acquire that degree of reputation and encouragement 
which they should be deemed to deserve. It is called by its members 
‘* a private society.” “In fact,” says Mr. Howard, the late secretanyy 
4n his evidence before the House of Commons, “ it.is-a private society, 
but that it supports a school that is open-to*the public.” The members 
are under the superintendence and control of the Queen only, who con- 
firms and-signs all appointments ; and the Society itself consists of 
“orty Royal Academicians (including a President), twenty Associates, 
and six Associate Engravers. The Royal Academy derives the whole 
of its funds from the produce of its annual Exhibition, to-which the 
price of admission is one shilling, and the catalogue, one shilling. 
From 1769 to 1780 the Exhibition produced, on an average, about 
£1500 annually ; from 1780 to 1796, about £2500. The average annual 
eceipts amounted, in 1836, to about £5000. 

Since the remoyal to Trafalgar-square, the receipts have increased, 
and are now, we are assured, nearer £6000. On the first day of open- 
ing, in 1847, £106 was taken; on the second, £114; and on the third, 
£1380.. The. annual Exhibition opens the first Monday in May; and 


OF THE ROYAL* ACADEMY OF: ARTS): 1849; 


works intended for exhibition must be sent in at least three weeks or a 
month before—but of this due notice is given in all the public papers. 
No works which have been already exhibited; no copies of any kind, 
(excepting paintings on enamel); no mere transcripts of the objects:of 


-natural history ; no vignette portraits; nor any drawings without back- 


grounds (excepting architectural designs), can be received. No artist 
is allowed to exhibit more than eight different works. Honorary ex- 
hibitors (or unprofessional artists) are limited to one. All works sent 
for exhibition are submitted to the approval or rejection of the Council , 
whose decision is final, and may be ascertained by application at the 
Academy in the week after they have been left there. 

The rules direct that any person desiring to become a Student —_ the 
Royal Academy, shall presenta drawing or model of his own perform- 


‘ance to the keeper, which, if considered by him a proof of sufficient 


ability, shall’be laid before the Council, together with a testimonial of his 
moral character, from an Academician, or other known person of respect- 
ability. If these are approved by the Council, the candidate is permitted 
to make a drawing or model from one of the antique works in the 
Academy ; and the space of three months rom the time of receiving such 
permission is allowed for that purpose; the time of his attendance to be 
from ten o’clock in the morning until three in the afternoon.. This 
drawing or model, when finished, is laid before the Council, accompanied 
with outline drawings of an anatomical figure and skeleton, not less 
than two feet high, with lists and references on each drawing, of the 
several muscles, tendons, and bones contained therein, together with the 
drawing or model originally presented for his admission as a pro- 
bationer ; if approved, the candidate is accepted as a Student of the 
Royal Academy, and receives in form the ticket of his admission from 
the hand of the keeper in the Antique School. If the specimen presented 
is rejected by the Council, he is not allowed to continue drawing in the 
Academy. The rule for Architectural Students is of a like character. 


The Academy possesses.a. very fine library of books on Art, with a 
noble collection of casts from'the Antique. . The library is open to the 
Students. 

The foundation members of the Academy were :— 


Sir Joshua Reynolds (President). 

Sir William Chambers, the Architect of Somerset House. 
Thomas Gainsborough ? , : 
Richard Wilson § The eminent landscape painters. 
Benjamin West (the Second President). 

Joseph Wilton the sculptor. 


F. Bartolozzi, the engraver; Charles Catton, Master of the Painter 
Stainers’ Company; George Barrétt, an indifferent: landscape painter ; 
Dominick Serres, the marine painter; Francesco Zuccarelli, an Italian 
landscape painter, patronised by George III:; Francis Cotes, a portrait 
painter, of whom Hogarth, when angry, used to say that he was a better 
portrait painter than Sir Joshua; Francis Hayman and Samuel Wale, 
who drew for booksellers; Carlini, the sculptor of the heads on the key- 
stones at Somerset House; Cipriani, who had some skill in design; Na- 
thaniel Dance, better known as Nathaniel Holland, a man who drew 
unmistakeable likenesses, but bad portraits; John Gwynn, an architect 
but better known as one of Dr. Johnson’s friends; Thomas and Paul 
Sandby, small landscape painters, but good ,drawing-masters; John 
Richards, who drew portraits in crayon; Peter Toms, the son of old 
Toms, the engraver—Alderman Boydell’s master (he was Port Cullis at 
Heralds’ College, and was employed by Sir Joshua on his draperies) ; John 
Baker, a flower and coach painter ; Mason Chamberlain, a portrait painter, 
residing at Spitalfields ;; Nathaniel Hone, remembered only by his gatire 
on Sir Joshua; Jeremiah Meyers, a miniature painter of’ little merit ; 
George Michael Moser, 'a chaser’ for: the: brass decorations of cabinets; 
F. M: Newton, a’ portrait painter, and the first Secretary: to the Institu- 
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tion; Edward Penny, a painter of small portraits in oil; William Tyler 
and Richard Yeo, of whom little or nothing is known; and two women, 
Angelica Kauffman and Mary Moser, afterwards Mary Lloyd. : 

To these foundation members the following were added as vacancies 
occurred. George Dance, an indifferent architect; William Hoare, the 
iather of Prince Hoare, the painter of the best portrait of the great Lord 
Chatham; Johan Zoffany, the admirable painter of theatrical portraits 
and subjects; Edward Burch, a gem engraver; Richard Cosway, cele- 
brated for his small portraits; Joseph Nollekens, the sculptor, whose 
best bust is his head of Dr. Johnson; James Barry, the painter of the 
“Grecian Harvest Home,” in the great room of the Society of Arts, in 
the Adelphi; John Bacon, the sculptor of the statues of Dr. Johnson 
and John Howard, in St. Paul’s Cathedral; Rev. William Peters, who 
painted some of the second-rate pictures in Boydell’s Shakspeare; John 
Singleton Copley, the father of Lord Lyndhurst, and the painter of the 
“Death of Chatham,” in the National Gallery; George Stubbs, the 
horse and dog painter—an early Edwin Landseer, but not one twentieth 
part so good; P. J. De Loutherbourgh, occasionally a fine landscape 
painter; Edmund Garvey, an indifferent imitator of Richard Wilson ; 
John Francis Rigaud, who painted for the Boydell Gallery; Thomas 
Banks, one of the greatest and most poetic of English sculptors; Joseph 
Farrington, who worked with Richard Wilson, but caught very 
little of his master’s skill; James Wyatt, the architect of the 
Pantheon, and the person who inflicted so many injuries on some 
of our finest cathedrals—Salisbury, Hereford, &c.; William Hodges, | 
who accompanied Captain Cook on his second voyage, and 
mapped scenery with skill, but with little art; James Northcote, 
the pupil of Sir Joshua; John Opie, the Cornish wonder, whose repu‘a- 
tion is not so great as it was; John Russell, a painter of crayon por- 
traits, in the manner of his master, Cotes; William Hamilton, who 
painted for Boydell; Henry Faseli, whose once great reputation is still 
on the decline; John Webber, Francis Wheatley, and John Yenn, in- 
different artists, of whom very little is known; Sir Francis Bourgeois, 
whose noble bequest of the Dulwich Gallery is his best monument; 
Ozias Humphrey, a painter of crayon portraits of average merit; 
Robert Smirke, the father of two architects, and the designer of some 
of our best book illustrations; Sir Thomas Lawrence, after Sir Joshua, 
the best known, if not the best of our school of portrait painters; 
Thomas Stothard, the English Watteau; Richard Westall, whose later 
works did not justify the proper expectations that were raised from his 
earlier efforts; John Hoppner and Sir William Beechey, portrait painters 
of merit (Hoppner more particularly), whose reputations were eclipsed 
by the success of Lawrence; Sawrey Gilpin, a landscape and animal 
painter; Henry Tresham, a poor painter of history pieces, and an occa- 
sional poet; and Thomas Daniel, whose Indian views will long per- 
petuate his name, 

Of such men was the Royal Academy composed, down to the year 
1800. With the new century, we are introduced to members some 
of whom are still alive. We shall continue to catalogue them in the 
order of their election. In the year 1800, John Flaxman, our greatest 
English sculptor, and Sir Martin Archer Shee, the present President and 
father of the Royal Academy, were made Royal Academicians. Mr. 
Joseph M. W. Turner, (who is still among us). Sir John Soane 
Soane, the architect of the Bank of England, and Charles Rossi, the 
sculptor, whose best work is his monument in St. Paul’s to Lord Corn- 
wallis, were made in 1802. Then came (1804) Henry Thomson, more 
a wit than an artist; William Owen (1806), a portrait painter of great 
merit, obscured by Lawrence; Samuel Woodforde (1807), so little 
known that he is not included in the elaborate record of painters com- 
piled by Bryan, and enlarged by Stanley; Henry Howard, who had a 
feeling for the poetry of his art, but little skill; Thomas Phillips, the 
painter ofthe best portrait of Lord Byron; Nathaniel Marchant (for- 
gotten in the same way as Woodforde); Sir Augustus Callcott, the ex- 
cellent painter of English skies and English scenery; Sir David Wilkie, 
the English Teniers;, Henry Bone, the best enamelist we have had; 
Sir Robert Smirke, the architect of the Post-office and the new British 
Museum; Sir Richard Westmacott, the sculptor, whose finest work 
is his monument to Mrs. Warren, in Westminster Abbey; James 
Ward, the horse painter; Philip Reinagle,. William Theed, and 
W. R. Bigg, all there alike forgotten; George Dawe, the painter 
of the best portrait of the Princess Charlotte; Sir Henry Rae- 
burn, the greatest painter, after Wilkie, that Scotland has produced; 
Edward Bird, for some few years the rival of Wilkie; Alfred Edward 
Chalon, a painter of portraits in crayon, slightly coloured; William 
Mulready, a genius in his own way almost as much as Teniers or Wil- 
Kie; John Jackson, whose fine portraits of Flaxman and Canova will 
ve long remembered; Sir Francis Chantrey, the greatest bust-sculptor 
of ancient or modern times; William Hilton, who laboured with taste 
and skill to advance the English school of historical painting; William 
Collins, whose sea-shore scenes are so essentially English in spirit and 
in feeling; Abraham Cooper, the horse and battle painter, whose best 
work is his “ Richard and Saladin;” E. H. Baily, the sculptor of “ Eve 
atthe Fountain ;” Richard Cook, who has ceased to exhibit for very many 
Ph gs ;Wm. Daniell, a careful and spirited painter of Eastern scenery ; R.R. 

einagle, removed from the Society in his lifetime, like poor James Barry ; 
Sir Jeliry Wyatville, the restorer of Windsor Castle; George Jones, who 
fainted one or two military pieces of merit, but who has since sunk into 
scriptural imbecilities. C. Re Leslie, one of the best and most original 
of our school of painters; H. W. Pickersgill, the portrait painter, the 
rival of Phillips; W. Wilkins, the architect of University College, St. 
George's Hospital, and the National Gallery; William Etty, the prince 
of English colourists, when he is not smudgy; John Constable, a land- 
scepe peer of rare and original merit; C. L. Eastlake, one of the most 
refined and careful of English draughtsmen; Edwin Landseer, more 
than a match, when painting the brute creation, for Snyders or for 
Rubens; H. P. Briggs, an_ historical painter, who died without 
achieving a name; G. S. Newton, best known by his scene from 
the Vicar of Wakefield, so admirably engraved by Burilet; Sir 
William Allan, celebrated for some capital illustrations of Scottish 
history ; Clarkson Stanfield, our English Vandervelde; C. R. Cockerell, 
the architect of the Taylor Institution, at Oxford; John Gibson, 
whose long residence in Rome has strengthened a naturally good taste 
for the\classic excellencies of art; J. P. Deering, the architect of 
Exeter Hall; W. Wyon, celebrated for his medals and coins almost as 
Much as Thomas Simon in the time of Cromwell and Charles II.; 
Thomas Uwius, whose Neapolitan scenes “breathe of the sweet south 3” 
F. RB. Lee, ous English Hobbema; W. F. Witherineton; Daniel Ma- 

the great ‘master of drawing and invention; S. A. Hart; J. J. 
Chalon; David Roberts; Philip Hardwick; Charles Barry; Sir W. ©. 
Ross, J. P. Knights, Charles Landseer; Thomas Webster; J. R. Her- 
er M‘Dowell; ©, W. Cope; William Dyce; and Richard West~, 
This long list includes. many very eminent names in English Att; 


but it does not include all, while it contains many names utterly ft n 
Ee auctioneers of art, and even by makers of biographical dictionaries, 
Ve are not to look for the names of Hogarth and Roubiliae in the list, 


both of whom died a few years before the Acad titi ; 
but we should like to “i as ves Pi gear cnentis | 


ut have seen (we restrict ourselves to deceased 
Res the names of Ramsay, Romney, —— Morland, Mortimer, 
1 low, Bonington, Leverseege, James Burnet, Haydon, and 
others, whose names will long continue to be ‘remembered in art; while 
a the engravers = ought to be admitted to the full rank of 
Royal Academicians—they are only associates of the body,) we should 
like to have seen the names of Woollett, Strange, Sharp, Schiavonetti, 
imbach, Earlom, and Bewick, whose works a European repu- 
tation, while the very names of Yenn and Yeo are forgotten. 


The following list of the forty Royal Academicians and their works 
is arranged according to the order of election into the Academ . The 
as con- 


Number after the names shows how man works each member 
tributed to the present Exhibition ; me the names of the Works of | 
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Art, with their numbers in the Catalogue, are given immediately be- 
neath :— 


Clarkson Stanfield. 6. 


Sir Martin Archer Shee. 
12. Tilbury Fort—Wind against 
Tide. 


Nil. 
J.M.W. Turner, 2. 
81, The Wreck Buoy. 
206. Venus and Adonis. 
Sir Robert Smirke. Nil, 
Sir Richard Westmacott. Nil. 
James Ward. 6. 
56. Sympathy. 
134, Showery Weather, near Mid- 
summer. 
170, The Corn-Stack. 
429. Renton, in Scotland, looking to 
Ben Lomond. 
ist A Dewy Morning. Duel of the 
8 


151. Lugano. 
211. Salvator Rosa’s Studio. 
325, Lago Maggiore. 
331. Near Miori--Gulf of Salerno. 
498. Moonlight off the Reculvers. 
C. R. Cockerell. 1. 
1102. The Professor’s Dream, 
John Gibson, 1. 
1231. The Hours and the Horses of 
the Sun. 
J.P. Deering. Nil. 
William Wyon. Nil. 
Thomas Uwins. 1. 
188. Sir Guyon, from Spenser’s 
“Faérie Queene.” 
F.R. Lee. 6, 
67. River Scene, North Wales. 
193. The Ogwen Lake, North 
Wales. 
277. Cattle returning from the Mea- 
dows (and Sidney Cvoper). 
363. Mill on the Ogwen river, North 
Wales. 
455, Mountain Scenery, North Wales 
(and Sidney Cooper). 
479, Landing a Salmon. 
F, Witherington. 3. 
220, The Breakfast. 
258. Grasmere. 
536. A Scene in Ambleside, West- 


Stags. 
558. Owen Glendower’s Parliament 
a N. Wales, as in the year 


. E.Chalon, 8, 
<1) Soins of a Lady, painted in 
882. A Sketch for a Portrait, 
A aig of Captain Gardiner, 
WHA, 


910. Portrait of Mrs. Gardiner. 

920. Maternal Instruction. Portrait 
of Mrs, Mitchell, 

934. Portrait of Clarkson Stanfield, 


Esq., R.A. 
947. Portrait of Professor Leslie, 


963. The Breeze. Portrait of Miss 
Lucombe in the character of 


.., Haydée. moreland. 
William Mulready. 2, D. Maclise. Nil. 
135, Women Bathing, S. A. Hart. 


5. 

93. A Sister of Charity, of Ravenna. 

172. The Pilgrim, 

205, The Summons to the Conclave. 

306, A Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs. 

448, A Girl with a Tambourine. 

J.J.Chalon. 1. 
92. Tourists in the Tyrol. 
David Roberts. 1. 

290. The Destruction of Jerusalem 
by the Romans, under the com- 
mand of Titus. 

Philip Hardwick. Nil. 
Charles Barry. Nil. 
Sir William Ross. 8. 

784, Mrs. Webb. 

751, Lord Chief Justice Wilde. 

767. Duke of Marlborough. 

776. Duchess of Marlborough, Lady 
Louisa Spencer, and Lord Almeric 
Churehill. 

782. Mrs. Sigmund Ructer. 

806. Marchioness of Ely. 

815. Oswyn Cresswell, Esq., and 


Son. 
819. — Webb, Esq. 
J.P. Knight. 6. 
71. John Bright, Esq., M.P. 
136. Richard Webb Jupp, Esq. 
197, Ralph Price, Esq. 
225. Mr. Serjeant Thompson, late 
Recorder of Beverley. 
319. William Murray, Esq. 
537. T. Richardson, Esq. 
Charles Landseer. 3. 
83. Trusty Tomkins appearing be- 


916. The First Voyage. 
Abraham Cooper. . : 

101. The Wounded Greek. 

118. The Oiisis. 

143. Aliwal, an Arab Charger, the 
property of Sir Harry G. W. 
Smith, and ridden by him at the 
Battle of Aliwal, 

224. The Interior of a Highland Inn. 

377. Returning from Deer Stalking 
—Urquhart Castle in the distance. 

461. Surplice, the winner of the 
Derby and St. Leger, 1848, 

E. H. Baily. 5. 
1208. Statue of the late John Flax- 
man, Esq., P.S.R.A. 
1209. Group, in ma ble, of the Graces. 
1214. The Infant Bacchus—a portrait, 
to be executed in marble. 
1315. Bust, in marble, of a Lady, 
1319. Bust, in marble, of the late Sir 
Francis Baily, Esq. 
Richard Cook. Nil. 
George Jones. 6. 

168. Swanilda, accused of crime, is 
exposed to be killed by wild 
horses. 

178. Sketch for an Aitar-piece. 

931. Secret interment of the bodies of 
the Colonna family. 

938. Battle of Meanee, 

950, Chantrey sitting in his study by 
the stove, at twilight. 

958. Mary Magdalene, the 
other Mary,” at the Sepulchre, 


“and 


C. A. Leslie. 2. fore Sir Henry Lee. 

55, Scene from “ Henry VIII.” 115. Il Tempo del Carnovale, 

141. Scene from Don Quixote. 364. Rhodopis, the Greek Cinderella. 
H, W. Pickersgill. 8. Thomas Webster. 2. 


91. A See-Saw. 
171. A Slide. 
J.R. Herbert. 2. 
72. Lear disinheriting Cordelia. 
489. The Outcast of the People. 


78. Sir Roderick Impey Murchison. 

85. Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. 

145. Admiral Sir Edward Owen, 
G.C.B. 


187. Mrs. Pritchard, of Broseley, 


Shropshire. P. M‘Dowell. 3. 
212, Thomas Cubitt, Esq. 1197. Cupid and Psyche, basso relievo, 
264. Sir Thomas B. Comyn, late in marble. 


1199. Eve, a model. 
1313. A Girl Reading, a statue, in 
marble, 
C. W. Cope. . 4. 
100. Fireside Musings, ‘ 
117. Griselda’s First Trial, coloure 


Chief Justice of Madras. 
337. Thomas Grissell, Esq., F.8.A. 
480. Dean of Windsor. 
William Etty. 4. 
60. Amoret chained. 
84. The Crochet Worker. 


178. Gather the Rose of Love while study. 
yet ’tis time. 207, The First-Born. 
270. Three Versions of One Subject. 903. Griselda’s First Trial, cartoon. 
C. L. Eastlake. 1. W. Dyce. 2. 


43. Omnia Vanitas. 

889. Sketch of the General Effect of 
a Fresco intended, to represent 
the Knights of the Round Table 
196. The Free Church. about to depart on the quest of 
356. Colly Dogs. the St. Greal, 

512. Evening Scene in the High-| Richard Westmacott. 2. 
lands. 1324, Bust of Lord Charles Town- 
Sir William Allan. 2. 


shend. 
66. Portrait of a Lady. 1333. Posthumous Bust of the late 
242. The Cup Found in Benjamin's 


Lord Wharncliffe, 
gack. 


The following list of works contributed by the twenty Associates is 
arranged in a similar manner :— 


William Westall. 1. 
994. Norwich, from Mouswold Hill. 
Francis Danby. 2. 
531. Morning on the Banks of Zu- 
rich Lake, with Pilgrims em- 


144. Helena. 
Edwin Landseer. 5, 
13. The Desert. 
108, The Forester’s Family. 


. 1218. Zephyr and Aurora. 
1232. Model sof a Monument to Wil- 


1317. Bust; in marble, of James Ma- 


barking on their way to Ein- theson, Esq., M.P. 
settlin. Alfred Elmore. 3. 
George Patten. 1. 23. Religious Controversy in the 
372. The Destruction of Idolatry in time of Louis XIV, 


England. 
Richard Redgrave. 4. 
169. Sun and Shadow. 
174. The Stream at Rest. 
357. The Awakened Conscience. 
392. The Solitary Pool. 
John Watson Gordon. 7. 
36. Countess of Eglintoun and 


378. Subject from “ Tristram 
Shandy.” 


471. Lady Macbeth. 
Thomas Sidney Cooper. 6. 
37. Clearing-off at Sunset. 
277. Cattle Returning from the Mea- 
dows (and F, R. Lee), 
312, Autamn. 


Wintoun. 455. Mountain Scenery, North Wales 
61. Sir Thomas MakDougall Bris- (and F. R. Lee), 
bane, Bart. 524. The Rising Mist. 


179. J Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 

307. Lord Rollo. 

386. William Macdonald Macdonald, 
of St. Martin’s. 

504. John Clow, Esq., Liverpool. 

523. Very Rev. John Lee, D.D., Prin- 
pel ot the University of Edin. 


urgh, 
Thomas Creswick. 5. 
131. A Glade in the Forest. 
243. A Stream in the Hills, 
371. Passing Showers. 
417. The Shade of the Beech Trees, 
544, The Quiet Lake. 
ane bg nt . ar 
0. William Ballantine, Esq. 
167. Mrs. Lushington. Ey 
219. Mrs. Richard Talbot. 
249. A Gleaner. 
454. John Hague, Esq. 
a Chdrayead a Lady. 
- Scene from Shakspeare. 
Francis Grant. 8. ; 
77. Mrs. Entwisle. 
140. Sir Frederick Pollock. 
243. Countess of Ze’ 


798. A Cottage Scene, Troutbeck, 
Cumberland. 
William Powell Frith. 1. 
349, Coming of Age. 
Edward Matthew Ward. 2, 
rach Benjamin West’s First Effort in 


rt. 
318. Daniel De Foe and the MS. of 
“Robinson Crusoe.” 
William Edward Frost. 1. 
127. The Syrens. 
Paul Falconer Poole. 4. 


383 niaiis i ‘t 
584 tie tea é 


514, “ The Blackberry Gatherer.” 
F. RB. Pickersgill. 2. 
159. Circe, with the Syrens three. 
463. The Maids of Aleyna, from 
Ariosto. ; 


‘ood. 

722. Wife and Family of H. W. 
Eaton, oe | ‘ 
738. The Earl of Macclesfield and 

ne acer 

i antess 
795. Bishop of Carlisle 
y 828. Lady Elizabeth Lawley. 
398. The Lady Cremorne. 
530. The Earl of Wilton. 


543. The Marquis of Granby. A pold oe : 
William Calder Marshall. 5. 8. rietta Maria in distress, 
1210. The Grecian Maid. . Cardinal de Retz. 


1213. Statue of Thomas Campbell, Au- 
thor of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” 


liam Cowper, Author of “ The 
‘ask,’** 


The following list of the works contributed by the six Associate 
Engr avers is arranged in a like manner :-— 


John Landseer. 4. Richard James Lane. 2. 
891. Roque-bert, St. Clement's, Isle 998. Viscountess Jocelyn, from the 
of Jersey. Drawing by James Swinton, Esq. 
898. Druidical Temple, Isle of Jer- 999. Lady Clementina Villiers, from 
va & the Drawing by J. Swinton, Esq. 
par ruid Temple in the Isle of] Charles Turner. Nil. 


uernsey. Samuel Cousins. Nil. 
902. Druidical Temple lately disco- 


Robert Graves. Nil. 
yered in the Isle of Jersey. James Tibbitts Willmore, Nil. 


From this analysis, we shall now proceed to our promised criticisms. 


THE GREAT, OR EAST ROOM 


Contains 250 works in all. Landscapes and subject pictures are princi- 
pally on the line of sight; immediately above, are the large portraits. 
The Royal Academicians contribute fifty-two works, and the Associates 
seventeen. 

1. “The Real Scenery of the ‘Bride of Lammermuir.’ In the dis- 
tance is the promontory of Fast Castle (Wolf’s Craig of the novel), 
which forms the termination of Lammermuir, in the German Ocean.’ 
Large and characteristic. It is the work of James Hall, the son of Sir 
ee. Hall, of Dunglass, and the brother of the late Captain Basil 

all. 

7. “M. Guizot.” V. Mottez. A three-quarter portrait, and very 
like, though somewhat hard in the expression of the lower features. 
The action is easy and simple, and yet dignified. 

8. “ Henrietta Maria in distress, relieved by Cardinal de Retz.” A, 


L, Egg, A 


Cardinal de Retz, the prineipal leader of the Fronde, paid a visit of enquiry on 
the 6th of January, to learn what had become of the desolate Queen of England, 
after a series of furions skirmishes and slanghters which had convulsed Paris 
during the days immediately preceding the 6th of January. It was well he had 
not forgotten her ; for her last loaf was eaten, her last faggot had been consumed, 
and she was destitute of the means of purchasing more.—Miss Strickland’s 
Queens of England, 


Mr. Egg is the last made Associate of the Academy; and this pic- 

ture more than justifies his election. The story is well told, and the 

painting conscientiously executed throughout. “The face of Henrietta is 

baie hai thoughtful ; and there is some good drawing in the heads and 
ands. 

12. “Tilbury Fort, on the Thames—Wind against Tide.” CC. Stan- 
field, R.A. One of Mr. Stanfield’s noblest works. The river is as fresh 
as nature—you can almost hear the wind blow and the water beat. 
The shipping is free and masterly, and the sky thoroughly English, 

13. “ The Desert.” E. Landseer, R.A. A dead lion, carefully painted, 
with a desert background, in which some people affect to see a great 
deal Ms poetry. The lion itself is admirable, but the desert is not very 
poetical. 

17 “Portrait of Dr. F. R. Ure, F.R.S., &c., &c.” D, Macnee. A 
careful likeness of the great chemist. 

20. “The Marquis of Breadalbane’s Deer Forest, and Loch Tulgar, 
Black Mount, Argyllshire.” G. F. Buchanan. A good subject, not very 
well treated. 5 

21. “ Portrait of Major-General C. R, Fox.” W.C.T.Dobson. Like; 
but the painter has hardly caught the easy frankness of look which the 
General wears. 

22, “His Excellency the Prince Metternich.” H. W. Phillips. Mr. 
Phillips is the son of the late Royal Academician. This of Prince Met- 
ternich, and a portrait in another room of Lamartine, evinces a skill 
which would have pleased his father, had he lived to have seen it. 

23. “Religious Controversy in the time of Louis XIV.” A. E. 
Elmore, A.—( Engraved at page 356.) Neeeaat eee 

31. “ Portrait of R. J. Wyatt, Esq., sculptor, Rome.” §. Pearce. A good 
likeness of one of the best of our sculptors, whose unwillingness to leave 
Rome is the only reason that he was not elected into the Academy many 
years ago. 

36. “Portrait of the Right Hon. the ‘Countess of Eglintoun and 
Wintoun.” J. Watson Gordon, A. Afull-length in white. Mr. Gordon 
has aii not unskilfully, the old recipe of a column for a back- 
ground. area 

37. “Clearing-off at Sunset.” T. S. Cooper, A. Sunny, and Cuyp-ish, 
and Cooper-like ; which is real excellence. i : 

38. “The Smuggler’s Refuge.” W. W. Collins. By the son of the 

late Royal Academician, whose sea-shore scenes will long preserve his 
name. ‘There is something of the father in the treatment and execution 
of this subject. The yery title is somewhat similar. ; 
' 89. “Interior of an English Cottage.” G. Hardy. A carefully-painted 
interior, worthy of a Dutch painter for its Dutch-like fidelity. There is 
real promise in this picture. One could wish for the same observation 
of human nature, and the same skill in representing it, which we see 
here—the bricks and common utensils of a country kitchen. 

43. “Omnia Vanitas.” W. Dyce, R.A. A woman leaning on a skull. 
Not very well conceived or very well painted, but suggestive, in its title, 
of the pleasant reply made by Lord Burghley, which will occur tomany 
of our readers. 

47. “George Cruikshank.” H. S$. Parkman. A small portrait, and 
like the great caricaturist. 

48. A Portrait.” W. Boxall. There is a boyish frankness about this 
face, norey, of Gainsborough. The colouring, too, is rich and full; in- 
deed, the whole treatment is most excellent. sg 

58. “ Portrait of Sheridan Knowles.” W. Transchold. Has much of 
the fine, full, cordial look of our greatest living dramatist. 

54. “ Portrait of Mrs. Fraser.” E. Dubufe. A three-quarter portrait 
in pink, The action of the hands, perhaps, somewhat objectionable ; but 
the lady-like air and grace of the whole figure and face, cannot be 
matched by any other picture in the present collection. Artists call it 
hard; but the objection is eet! just. 

55. “Scene from Henry VIII.” C. R. Leslie, R.A. A small picture. 
Henry is taking off his mask; Anne Boleyn is by his side. The paint- 
ing is hard, but the grouping is good. 

Wolsey. Here V’ll make m I choice, 
King. You have found tiie) Gebdingl Chet j., scene iv.) 

56. “Sympathy.” J. Ward, R.A. A horse contemplating a dead ass. 

60. “ Amoret chained” W. Etty, R.A. A female figures down to the 
waist, with some gorgeous colouring, in the shape of flesh, but sadly de- 
ficient in refinement. ( 

61. “ Portrait of Thomas MakDougall Brisbane, Bart., G.C.B.,G.C.H., 
President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.’ J, Watson Gordon, A. 
A three-quarter portrait, and most excellent. 

66. “Portrait.” Sir W. Allan, R.A. A three-quarter portrait of a 
lady; we believe, Miss Allan. Sir William’s niece. 

67, “ River Scene, North Wales.” F. R. Lee, R.A. Fresh and truth- 


ful; evidently painted on the spot. Mr. Lee maintains his position, but 
he has not advanced. —( Engraved at page 848.) 

71. Portrait of John Bright, Haq. MP.” J.P, Knight, R.A. A kit- 
kat, and clever. gah aR aR ee ‘ 

72. “Lear disinheriting Cordelie Bg a fresco in the new 
Houses of Parliament. J.R. Herbert, R.A, 


toad acd heart with this? 
. Ay, my rd. : 
Lear. So young, and sountender? 
Cordelia. So young, my Lord, A ; 
Lear. Let it be so. Thy trath, th 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun;_ 
The mysteries of Hecate and the night; 
By all the operation of the orbs, 
From whom we do exist, and cease to Le; 
Here I disclaim all my pa care, 
Propinquity, and property 
stranger to 


And asa si d 
from this, for ever, 
* , Scant 
sight ! 


So be my grave my peace, as here I giva 
Her father’s heart from her! oe 
Cornwall and Albany, 


a 


‘with little courtesy, held out a scroll, &c. &¢.— Woodstock, chap. ii., p. 30. 


Trial.” °C. W. Cope, RA. The Cartoon is No. 903 of the present Ex- 
"hibition. 


May 26, 1849.] 


_ sentation to the University of Cambridge.” F. R. Say. A full-length; 
‘and like as if painted by the naster of the great wardrobe. 


75. “ Queen Elizabeth at Kenilworth,” F. Cowie, rather suggests than 
realizes a memorable scene. 


The Knight expectant advanced up the hall, the whole length of which he had 
unfortrnately to traverse, turning ont his toes with so much zeal, that he pre- 
sented his legs at every step with its broadside foremost, so that it resembled an 
old-fashioned table-knife with a curved point when seen sideways. The rest of 
his gait wasin correspondence with this unhappy amble ; and the implied mixture 
of bashful fear and self-satisfaction was so unutterably ridiculous, that Leicester’s 
friends did not suppress a titter. Sussex himself lost all patience, and could not 
forbear whispering into the ear of his friend. ‘Curse thee! canst thon not walk 
like a man and a soldier ?”—an injection that only made honest Blount start and 
stop, until a glance at his yellow roses and crimson stockings restored his self- 
confidence, when he went at the same pace as before.—Kenilworth. 


77. “Mrs. Entwisle.” F. Grant, A, A three-quarter portrait in 
black ; a sort of companion to a picture by Mr. Hellins, A.R.A., on the 
other side of the room. 

78. “ Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, F.R.S., F.G.S., &c.” H.W. 
Pickersgill, R.A. A kit-kat, representing the great geologist holdin 
his book on the Silurian system. There is a flushed, after-dinner loo! 
about the face which is most objectionable. 

81. “The Wreck Buoy.’ J, M. W. Turner, R.A. Evidently a pic- 
ture painted twenty years ago, left lumbering about, and then cleaned 
up, or intended to be so, by the insertion of two or three new bright 
rainbows. There is as much folly in this picture as in Mr. Martin’s 
blue expanse, to be noticed shortly. 

83. “Trusty Tomkins appearing before Sir Henry Lee.” ©. Land- 
seer, R.A. A pleasing illustration of Scott; nicely told, but without 
fervour, or fancy, or any unusual dexterity that raises it above the 
common level of such productions. 

As he spoke, the military preacher abandoned his leafy screen, and, stalking 
forward, stood unexpectedly before the old Cavalier, who stared at him as if he 
thought his expression had actually raised the devil, * * * The soldier, 


84, “The Crotchet Worker.” W. Etty, R.A. A female head and 
shoulders, on which all the colours of a loaded palette have been 
emptied with a confused but masterly hand. 

85. “ Charles Barry, Esq. R.A.” HL. W. Pickersgill, R.A. A three- 
Pier’ portrait of the great architect of the New Houses of Parliament. 

t is like; but perhaps too Hibernian for the original, 

90. “Mrs. John Walton.” Mrs. W. Carpenter. A three-quarter 
portrait in crimson velvet, and very elegant. 

91. “A See-Saw.” T. Webster, R.A.—( Engraved at 356.) 

92. “Tourists in the Tyrol.” J. J. Chalon, R.A. fois. Chalon’s 
single contribution to the present Exhibition, and not very remarkable. 

93. “A Sister of Charity, of Ravenna.” §. A. Hart, R.A. A small 

icture, full of devotional feeling, and beautifully coloured. Mr. Hart 
a fine eye for colour. 

98. “Portrait of P. M‘Dowell, Esq., R.A.” J, Haverty. A clever 
portrait of the sculptor of the beautiful statue, “A Girl Reading.” 

100. “ Fireside Musings,” C. W. Cope, R.A., is somewhat disap- 
pointing. 

101. “The Wounded Greek,” A. Cooper, R.A., is Engraved for our 

resent paper, and hangs as a companion to No. 118, “The Oiisis.” The 
orse is capitally painted—( Engraved at page 348.) 

108. “The Forester’s Family.” E. Landseer, R.A. A small, pleasing 
picture—Mr. Landseer’s best work in the present Exhibition. The 
scene is laid ina Scottish glen; the time, morning; and the living crea- 
tures introduced, two girls, attended by young deer. The girls’ faces are 
beautiful; the deer, perfection. The whole tone, too, is good. ‘The feet 
of the eldest girl are very unfinished. : on 

115. “Il Tempe del Carnovale.” C. Landseer, R.A. A girl looking 
out of a window. ' A small picture, with a nice expression of face, and 
some good farm painting. ; 

117. “ Coloured-Study for Fresco in House of Lords—Griselda’s First 


118. “ The Oiisis.” A. Cooper, R.A. A companion picture to No. 101. 
| 120. “Portrait of the Infant Son of T. K. Hervey, Esq.” Frank 
Stone. A small portrait, almost in profile, and most carefully painted. 
The boy’s cheek is as round, and plump, and fresh as nature. 

126, “ William Cubitt, Esq., F.R.S., &c.” W. Boxall. <A three- 
quarter portrait, the size of life—a very unusual style for this clever 
‘artist. ‘The likeness is excellent. 

127, “ The Syrens.” W. E. Frost, A. One of the most poetic pictures 
in the Exhibition, and already Engraved in our paper of the 12th 
instant—* And the songs of syrens sweet.”— Comus. 

130. “A Dutch calm,” E,W. Cooke. A small Jong picture, evincing 
a high appreciation of Vandervelde and Cuyp, and a skill of hand for 
which Mr. Cooke has long been distinguished. 

131. “ A Glade in the Forest.” T. Creswick, A. Some felled iimber 
in the foreground. The painting is very careful throughout, and the | 
general arrangement harmonious. 

132. “ A Mother praying to the Madonna for the recovery of her Sick 
Child. P. Willams. “A pleasing picture in Mr, Penry Williams’s old 
and well-known style; but it is no advance on former efforts. 

134, “ Showery Weather, near Midsummer.” J. Ward, R.A. With 
all Mr. Ward’s peculiarities, and some few traces of his former merits. 

135. “Women Bathing.” W. Mulready, R.A. An Academy 
study, made into a picture. The principal figure is seen to the knees, 
with her back to you. The drawing and general execution are both 
good. We must confess we should have preferred seeing some other 
picture than this from Mr, Mulready’s pencil. When we think of his 
“Wolf and the Lamb,” his “ Lending a Bite,” and his “ Butts,” his 
“ Women Bathing ” fils to interest us. 

136. “ Portrait of Richard Webb Jupp, og Painted by order of 
the Carpenters’ Company, as a testimonial for faithful service extending 
over a period of balf a century, J. P. Knight, R.A. Is, it is said, like. 

140. “The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord Chief Baron.’ 
Painted for the County Hall of Huntingdon. F. Grant,A. A full-length, 
in his robes as Lord Chief Baron, and very like. ‘This is the first 
official portrait which we remember to have seen by Mr. Grant. The 
treatment is gco1; the colouring warm and rich. 

141. “Scene from ‘Don Quixote,’” Second Part, chapters xxxt. and 
xxx. The Duke's chaplain, after attacking Don Quixote for his de- 
yotion to knight-errantry, and Sancho for his belief in his master, repri- 
mands the Duke for encouraging their fancies, and leaves the company 
in a passion. C, R. Leslie, R.A. 
humour for which Mr. Leslie has long been distinguished. The group-— 
ing is good; the faces capital in point of expression, and the detals 
throughout managed with consummate art. Mr. Leslie was, p Haid 
He is usually a cold colourist; but 


Theclergymanrose up wonderful angry, « By my holy order, I am about 
to say—Your Excel ma | mad as one of ten Sra bistaon dp they must 
not needs be mad ‘men canonize their | . Your Excellency 
may do well to 1 oe || get me home, and save 
net te way, and Duchess not being able to 
pacify him, tho! him, being hindered with ter 

143. “ Aliwal, 
rae Bart., G.C 


Joy. Elegant, but hard. 
e, Esq.” J, Holling, A. excellent like- 


rf 


worthy | i akg : 

151. “Lugano.” C. Stanfield, KA. Full of beauty and even poetry, 

and truthfulness itself = y | 
152, “The Italian Mother.” P. Williams. Another of Mr. Penry 


Williams's careful transcripts of Italian life. 
153 . ou hast the sunset's glow, 
y dower, 
the-eypress tree, 


Temple, and tower. 
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E. W. Cooke. A long narrow view of Rome at sunset; wonderful for 
truth and beauty. 

158. “Portrait of Mrs. Thomas Todd.” C. Baxter. Mr. Baxter is 
well and honourably known at the Suffolk-street Exhibition; nor will 
this portrait of Mrs, Todd diminish his reputation. 

159, Circe, with the syrens three, 

Amidst the flowery-kirtled naiades, 


Who, as they sung, wonld take the prison’d soul, 
And lap it in Elysium. 


F. R. Pickersgill, A. Elegant but hard, as even the uneducated eye 
may detect by a cursory comparison with Mr. Frost’s “Syrens,” on the 
same wall. 

166. “ Mrs. Claypole, Cromwell’s favourite daughter, on her death- 
bed, at Hampton Court, admonishing him to repent of his sins and 
guiltiness.” A.p. 1659,—( Vide Clarendon, Hume, &c.) ©. Lucy. A large 
picture, figures of the size of life, by a young artist who distinguished 
himself in the last Westminster Hall cartoon contest, Mrs. Claypole is 
supplicatory ; Cromwell, repentant and annoyed. 

167. “ Portrait of Mrs. Lushington.” J. Hollins, A. Mr. Hollins’s best 
portrait in the present Exhibition. 

168. “Swanilda, accused of crime, is exposed to be killed by wild 
horses: “she is innocent, and is caressed, instead of injured, by the 
animals.”—(“ Hist. Danica. Sax. Gramm.” 8 L.) G, Jones, R.A. " One 
of Mr. Jones’s dotages. 

169, “Sun and Shadow.” R. Redgrave, A. A kind of companion 
to No. 174, “‘The Stream at rest,” by the same artist. It is too hard. 

171. “A Slide.” T. Webster, R.A, A masterly picture, in Mr. 
Webster's best manner, containing about fifty figures and almost as 
many incidents. To describe it is impossible—go full is it of mirth, 
accident, and humour. The scena is laid on a pool or pond of water by 
a village church. We have heard it objected to, as too hot in colour for 
a cold winter’s day; but this objection is, we think, unsound. The 
picture was painted for Mr. Gibbons, of the Regent’s-park. 

172. “The Pilgrim.” §. A. Hart, R.A. 

174. © The Stream at rest.” R. Redgrave, A. 


Why should the waters love 
To take so far a journey to the hills, 
When the sweet valleys offer their soil, 
Inviting quiet, and a nearer bed ?—Thomson’s Autumn. 


A better picture than its companion, No. 169. 
178. W. Etty, R.A. Isan attempt to paint what Spenser has sung 
so beautifully :— 


Gather, therefore, the rose whilst yet in prime; 

For soon comes age, that will her pride deflower : 
Gather the rose of love while yet ’tis time, 

Whilst loving, thou may’st loved be with equal crime. 


Herrick has a song on the subject: 


Gather ye rose-buds, while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying ; 

And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying. 


This is Mr. Etty’s best picture in the present Exhibition. The colouring 
vis less smudgy, and all the richest hues of his palette seem to have been 
blended on his canvass. 

179. “ Portrait of J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq.” J. Watson Gordon, A. A 
three-quarter portrait, and most excellent. Mr. Watson Gordon and 
Mr. Frank Grant carry everything before them in the way of portrait 
painting in the present Exhibition. 

‘ 183. “Mrs. Fraser Grove, with a favourite dog,” T. M. Joy, is 
clever, 

187. “ Mrs. Pritchard, of Broseley, Shropshire.” H. W. Pickersgill, 
R.A, The only female portrait by Mr. Pickersgill in the present Exhi- 
bition. It may Le like, but, as a woik of art, it is of inferior merit. 

188. “Sir Guyon (fighting for the virtue of temperance), under the 
conduct of his spiritual guide, destroys the enchantments that have 
tempted his companions from their duty.” ‘T. Uwins, R.A. 

The constant payre heard all, 
Yet swarved not, but kept their forward way, 
Through many covert groves, and thickets cloge ; 
In which they creeping, did at last display 
That wanton lady with her lover lose, 
His warlike armes = * - ¥ 
+ * * —_ were hong upon a tree; 
And his brave shield, full of old moniments, 
Was fowly ra'st, that none the signes might see. 
Ne for them, ne for honour cared hee, 
Ne onght that did to his advauncement tend ; 
But in lewd loves and wastfull luxuree, 
His days, his goods, his bodie he did spend: 

O horrible enchantment, that bim so did blend! 

The Faérie Queene. Legend of Sir Guyon, or Temperaunce, book ii., canto 12. 


A carefully-painted scene from the Rubens, as he has been called, of 
English poets. It is pleasing to see a painter of Mr. Uwins’s age and 
reputation maintaining all his.early love for a poet whose works he con- 
tributed to illustrate when a young man. 

193. “The Ogwen Lake, North Wales.” F.R. Lee,R.A. Cold, care- 
ful, but English in its feeling. 

196. “The I'ree Church.” E, Landseer, R.A. Consists of three dogs, 
an hour-glass, a Scotch mull, an old man, an old woman, a girl of 
twenty-two, and a boy. The execution is beyond praise, but the Free 
Church seems a sad misnomer, 

197. “ Portrait of Ralph Price, E'sq., Treasurer of the Royal Hospitals 
of Bridewell and Bethlem.” Painted by order of the Governors. J. P. 
Knight, R.A. A full-length, coarsely conceived and coloured. 

205. “The Summons to the Conclave.” S.A, Hart, R.A. <A sort of 
“Strafford and Secretary,” being a Cardinal with his secretary and 
attendant. We do not remember to have seen Mr. Hart in greater 
force than we find him in this well-arranged and forcibly-painted 
picture. 

* 206, “Venus and Adonis.” J. M.W. Turner, R.A. Is said to have 
been painted forty years ago, and wears the look, certainly, as if it be- 
longed to the National Gallery. In point of colour (its principal beauty), 
it is something between Titian and Velasquez; but the dogs are too 
indifferently drawn for either the great Venetian or the great Spaniard. 

207. “The First-Born,.” ©. W. Cope, R.A, A young father and 
mother (head and shoulders only seen) bending over a plump-looking 
boy, who is kicking about with all the healthy energy of youth. The 


The story is told with a quaint | diawing is careful, the colouring rather crude. 


211, “ Salvator Rosa’s Studio.” C. Stanfield, R.A. A cave, with 
banditti, and the great Salvator busily sketching. Though beautiful 
in itself, this picture has little of the “savage Rosa” about it. 

212. “ Thomas Cubitt, Esq.” (To be presented to him by upwards of 


| seventy of the builders of London, in testimony of their high esteem of 
| his character and abilities.) H. W. Pickersgill, R.A. A full-length of 


a most excellent man, and a proper tribute to his worth. ‘The likeness 
is perfect, and the picture, asa portrait, the best Mr. Pickersgill has 
painted PGP OAR Naka ; 
chard Talbot.” J. Hollins, A. Another pleasing por- 

Hollins. It is somewhat hard in colour, but the action is 
the expression all that could be wished. 

Breakfast.” W. F. Witherington, R.A. Hard, and almost 
of its position in the room. 
9 Interior of a Highland Inn.” A. Cooper, R.A. Careful, 


: of Mr. Serjeant Thompson, late Recorder of iy” 


fails to tell'a story well—but he has a poor eye for 
‘e we see his merits and defects in a most striking man- 
all possess an Eastern character. 


“ As soon as the morning was light, the men were sent away, they and thei? 
asses. And when they were goue out of the city, and not yet far off, Joseph said 
unto his steward : Up, follow after the men; and when thou dost overtake them, 
say. unto them : Wherefore have ye rewarded evil for ? Is not this it in 
which my Lord drinketh, and where by indeed he divineth ? ye have done evi! in 
s0 doing. And he overtook them, and he spake unto them these same words, And 


TaR Cap fond in Benjamin’s sack.” Sir W. Allan, R.A. Sir 
: er 
» and 


347 


they said unto him: Wherefore saith my Lord these words? God forbid that thy 
servants should do according to this thing, * ed * * od 
Then they speedily took down every man his sack to the ground, and opened 
every man his sack. And he searched, and began at the eldest, and left at the 
ae aT Law the cup was found in Benjamin’s sack.” — Genesis xliv. 
Lowes FI , le 

243, “The Countess of Zetland.” F. Grant, A. A full-length por- 
trait. ‘The Countess is dressed in black velvet, and has her knitting- 
needles in her hand. The air and action are both good; the colouring 
is warm and careful. In the background we have the old costumes in- 
troduced—one of the old recipes in portrait painting which is now 
somewhat backneyed, and which Mr. Grant's ingenuity should be taxed 
to do without. : 

245. “On the Coast of Norfolk.” J. Salmon. 

249, “A Gleaner.” J. Hollins, A. 


MIDDLE ROOM. 


257. “Evenings at Home.” R. Rothwell. Hardly maintains Mr 
Rothwell’s former reputation. He was once to have succeeded Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 

258. “Grasmere.” W. F. Witherington, R.A. Map-like, and there- 
fore truthful. But true to the scene and true to art-nature are different 
matters. 

O Vale of Grasmere! tranquil and shut out 
From all the strife that shakes a jarring world. 
* * * And thy pure lake, 
Spreading its waveless breast of azure. 
ba * * The soul 
Doth hoard it as a gem, and, fancy-led, 
Explores its lonely isle and curving shores, 


263, “ Hunt the Slipper.” F. Goodall. An out-door seene, very 
unlike Mr. Goodall’s well-known manner, but much in the style (sla- 
vishly so in parts) of Mr, Mulready. ‘The incidents are numerous and 


bt but the picture is hardly a step forward for so clever an 
artist. 


How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree ; 
While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d, 


264. “Portrait of Sir Robert Buckley Comyn, late Chief Justice of 
her Majesty’s Supreme Court, Madras.” H.W. Pickersgill, R.A, An 
excellent likeness of the able historian of the Western Empire. 

269, « Lear and Cordelia,” H,. Le Jeune, deserves a word of praise 
from the feeling it evinces for the higher excellences of art. It is 
something to grapple even ordinarily well with a subject from a great 
tragedy. 

7 Had you not been their father, these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was thisa face 
To be opposed against the jarring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder, | 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of quick, cross-lightning ? to watch (poor perdu !) 
With this thin helm? Mine enemy’s dog, 
Thongh he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire. And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine, and rogues forlorn, 
In short and mnsty straw? Alack, alack ! 
*Tis wonder, that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. 


70. “Three Versions of One Subject.” W. Etty, R.A. Three female 
heads (the same person in three views), in the manner of Vandyck’s 
portrait of Charles 1., for Bernini to make his bust from, 

273. “Ttalian Image-boys at a Roadside Alehouse.” J. Collinson. One 
of the best pictures in its way in the whole Exhibition. The three 
Italian boys grouped on the floor are capitally conceived and drawn, and 
the expression in the boy’s face who is admiring a plaster figure of a 
Mandarin is all thatis wanted. We recollect, with pleasure, Mr. Collin- 
son’s former effort in art, his “Charity boy’s débit,” so full of observa- 
tion; but this is a better picture, and is moreover full of future promise. 

277. “ Cattle returning from the Meadows.” I’, R. Lee, R.A, and 
T. 8. Cooper, A—( Engraved at page oe 

284. “ Deawhs for the Militia,” J. Phillip, should not be passed by, 
though seen to little advantage where it is hung. 4 

285. “The Temple of Female Fortune, with the Acqua Felice.” W. 
a One of Mr. Linton’s classical landscapes, in his easily recognised 
style. : 

O86, “The Duet, ‘Andante con moto.’” F. Stone. A most successful 
endeavour to represent boys and girls of a blushing eighteen, in a nine- 
teenth century drawingroom, ‘at a nineteenth century piano, and in 
nineteenth century dresses. Two families are introduced—a light- 
haired family and a dark-haired family. The dark-haired brother is in 
love with the fair-haired sister of his friend, and the fair- haired brother 
with the dark-haired sister of his friend. This kind of dueting with 
eyes is very carefully and prettily carried out. The female faces are es- 
pecially beautiful. The picture belongs to Jacob Bell, Esq. 

290. “The Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, under the Com- 
mand of Titus, A.p. 71.” D. Roberts, R.A. 


Walk abont Zion, and go round about her: tell the towers thereof. Mark 
ye well her bulwarks, consider her palaces.—Psalm xIvili, 12, 13. 

Jerusalem is immortalized by revolutions more various and destructive than 
have occurred in any other city of the world. Seventeen times has it been sacked 
and partially destroyed. It has been the field of the most brilliant exploits of 
the Jewish, Roman, and Saracene armies, and has been moistened by the blood 
of our ancesturs during the romantic ages of the Crusades. 

During the reign of Nero, the Jews having revolted, the city was invested by 
Titus; and, having desperately sustained the most remarkable siege in history, 
from the 14th of April to the 2nd of September, in the year A.D. 71, it was taken, 
and, together with the Temple, plundered and burnt. The Jews, after having 
courageously defended the third and second walls, fell back upon the fortress 
Antonia, which commanded the Temple. Torn into factions amongst them- 
selves, they fought madly against each other, whilst the Romans burned and laid 
waste the outer and lower cities of Be.etha and Acra; but Titus, after great 
labour, having brougiit the war-engines to bear upon this fortress, the Jews 
were, ultimately, driven back upon the Temple itself, The principal tower 
having fallen, the northern portico of the Temple was left defenceless. Titus, 
commanding in person, was anxious to save it, but, on the séventh day after the 
Romans had taken possession of Antonia, the outer portico having caught fire, 
the Temple itself, together with the magnificent porticos by which it was sur- 
rounded, were totally destroyed. Being the Feast of the Passover, the city was 
crowded with people, and Josephus, who was present, relates that 600,000 
perished of famine, 1,000,000 by the sword, and 97,000 were sent away prisoners. 
The young, with the women, were sold for slaves, and thirty might be bought 
for a piece of silver.— Vide Josephus's Wars o the Jews. 


A yery large and elaborate picture, and easily mistaken, as many have 
mistaken it, for the work of Mr. John Martin. This is a picture which 
deserves to be studied by the artist, for its great triumph over space; 
and by the scriptural and historical student, for the map-like fidelity of 
every part. It is a panorama in small. 

201, “ Portrait of his Highness Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt.” 
Painted at Cairo previous to his illness. The background represents the 
view from one of the windows of the palace of the citadel, with the 
aie of the Sultan Hassan in the distance. T. Brigstocke. A large 

h 


s ength picture, and true to the received likenesses of the celebrated 
acha. 

299. “Scene from ‘The Lady of the Lake” A Johnstone. We 
must confess to some disappointment on seeing this picture, recollecting 
tie deserved reputation of Mr. Johastone. He is more at home with 
Allan Ramsay than with Sir Walter Scott. 


But Douglas rose, 

His plant suengait-sOulotelon tree 

is giant strength :—‘* 8, 
I hold the first who strikes my foe.— 
Madman, forbear your frantic jar! 
What! is the Douglas fallen so tar, 
His daughter’s hand is doomed the spoil 
Of such dishonourable broil !” 
Sullen and slowly they unclasp, 
And struck with shame, their desperate grasp ; 
Aud each upon his rival glared, . 

> With foot advanced and blade half bared.— The Ladyoy the Lake. 


303. “Benjamin West’s First Effort in Art.” &, M. Ward, A. 


Little Benjamin was placed with a fly flap in his hand to watch the s! 
infant of his eldest sister, while his mother gathered flowers in the garde . 
he sat by the cradle, the child smiled in sleep ; he was struck with its beauty, 
and seeking some paper, drew its portrait in red and black ink.—See ALLAN 
Connincuam’s Lives 07 the British Painters. 


This we have already described, and, better still, have Engraved. 


(May 26, 1849. 
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306. “A Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs.” §. A. 


beauty, with an effect of light in ‘Stanfield’s best 


Hart, R.A. 


Meanwhile the rural ditties were not mute, 

Temper’d to the oaten finte. 

Rough satyrs danced, and fauns with cloven heel 

From the glad sound would not be absent long ; 

And old Damecetas loved to hear our song. 

Mirton’s Lycidas. 

A kirid of Nicholas Poussin subject, treated in the 
warm rich manner of the Venetian artists. We are 
more in love with subjects of this nature when they 
resemble ancient bas-reliefs, than when they attempt 
(however successfully) the rich full hues of the Vene- 


manner. ; 
327. “The death of Gelert.” R. Ansdell.. This is 


less like Edwin Landseer than is common with this 


clever artist, who has sufficient originality of his own 
to render it unnecessary for him to traffic with other 
people's ideas, 


“ Hell-hound! by thee my child devoured !” 


The frantic father cried ; 


And to the hilt bis vengeful sword 


He plunged in Gelert’s side. 


Conceal’d beneath a mangled heap 


His hurried search had fniss’d, sate 


All glowing from his rosy sleep, 


tian school. Still, we admit the propriety of treating 
a subject as it is here treated; and there is much to 
admire in Mr. Hart’s picture. 


His cherub boy he kiss’d. 
- Ah, what was then Llewellyn’s pain 


For now the truth was clear ; 


307. “Portrait of the Right Hon. Lord Rollo.” J. 


Watson Gordon, A. A full-length, of the size of life: 
the action easy and noblemanlike, and the general 
effect good. 

310. “ Portrait of Samuel Cousins, Esq., AE.” 'T. 
Mogford. A very good likeness of the greatest mezzo- 
tinto engraver we have yet had. 

811. “Isabella.” J. 1. Millais. 


Fair Isabel, poor simple Isabel ! 

Lorenzo, a young palmer in Love's eye! 

They could not long in the self-same mansion dwell 

Without some stir of heart, some malady ; 

They could not sit at meals but felt how well 

It soothed each to be the other by. 
* * * * 


* 


These brethren having found by many signs 
What love Lorenzo for their sister had, 


And how she loved him too, each unconfines 

His bitter thoughts to other, well-nigh mad 

That he, the servant of their trade designs, 

Should in their sister’s love be blithe and glad, 

When ’twas their plan to coax her by degrees 

To some high noble and his olive trees.—KEats. 
A wonderful picture viewed as a work of art, but still 
more wonderful when viewed as the production of a 
very young man. The scene represented is a dinner 
table, with four figures on one side, and eight on the 
other. Lorenzo is looking admiration and love at 
Isabella, and the brothers are showing their scorn of 
Lorenzo—one by kicking his dog, another by biting 
his nail at him. Some of the heads, though wanting 
in relief, are full of character. The leg of the bro- 
ther who is kicking the dog is somewhat of the long- 
shanks character. 

812. “Autumn,” T.§S. Cooper, A., is one of those 
a to which it is unnecessary (when standing 

efore it) to give the name of either subject or artist. 

818. “Daniel Defoe and the Manuscript of ‘Robin« 
son Crusoe.’” E,M, Ward, A. 

The manuscript of “ Robinson Crusoe” passed through the 

whole circle of the trade before it could find a purchaser ; 
when at length accepted, the sale was so immediate and 
rapid, that no less than four editions were published in as 
many months,—See Hazuirt's Life of Defoe. 
A very clever picture, representing the interior of a 
bookseller’s shop of the time of Queen Anne, and in its 
details strictly true to the time. In the foreground is 
seen Defoe, thoughtful and resigned, receiving the 
MS. of “ Robinson Crusoe” from a young coxcomb of 
a bookseller, who has just snuffed out a candle at the same moment that 
he has, as he evidently thinks, snuffed out an author. Behind Defoe is his 
wife. The background represents part of an open court, seen through 
the window. Behind the young coxcomb publisher is a sort of ante-room, 
where the head of the house has just undertaken to publish a volume of 
« Poems on several Occasions,” for a lady of quality—an eminent hand, as 
Mr. Lintot would have called her. Thisis a capital contrast—the accepted 
and the rejected. All the accessories are in good character: dry bodies 
of divinity, tied up ready to be sent to the butterman ; the book for sub- 
scriptions ; the list of books published this term. We have seldom seen 
this thoughtful artist abound in more suggestive incidents and little cir- 
cumstances than in this very clever picture, 

328. “Portrait of the Reverend Edward Rice, D.D., Head Master of 
Christ’s Hospital.” Painted for the Board-room of the Royal Free 


“THE WOUNDED GREEK.”—PAINTED BY A. COOPER, R.A 


Hospital, Gray’s Inn-lane. T. H. Mlidge. An excellent likeness of as 
good a teacher as ever taught in any school. 

$24. “Rienzi vowing to obtain justice for the death of his young 
brother, slain in a skirmish between the Colonna and Orsini factions.” 
W. H. Hunt. This, like the “ Lorenzo and Isabella,” is the production 
ofa very young man. The subject is well imagined, and the whole circum- 
stance brought before the eye. There is a thoughtful early-art cha- 
racter about the whole design, with some crude colouring :— 


But for that event, the future liberator of Rome might have been buta 
dreamer, a scholar, a poet—the peaceful rival of Petrarch—a man of thoughts, 
not deeds. But from that time, all his faculties, energies, fancies, genius, became 
concentrated to a single point ; and patriotism, before a vision, leaped into the life 
and vigour of a passion.—Butwer Lyrron’s Rienzi. 


325. “Lago Maggiore.” C. Stanfield, R.A. Full of rich transparent 


The gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Liewellyn’s heir. 

Vain, vain was all Llewellyn’s wo: 

“ Best of thy kind, adieu! 

The frantic deed which laid thee low, 
This heart shall ever rue.’ ” 


829. “ Viscount Emlyn.” F. R. Say. By the 
painter of the full-length of Prince Albert—and a 
better picture than the portrait of the Prince. 

831. “ Near Miori, Gulf of Salerno.” C. Stanfield 
R.A. . A fit companion to 325. f 

336. “Viscount Hardinge on the field of Ferezhu-. 
shur, accompanied by the Hon. Charles Hurdinge 
(private secretary), Colonel Wood (military secretary), 
and the Hon. Arthur Hardinge, A.D.C.”. The horse~ 
on which he is mounted was in the battles of Meeanee 
and Maharajpore, and was afterwards ridden by him 
in the three battles on the Sutlej. The view re- 
presents the field and village of Ferozhushur, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by the Hon. Charles 
Hardinge. F. Grant, A. The horse on which Lord 
Hardinge rides is unusually wooden for so spirited 
an artist as Mr. F. Grant. ‘The attendants are better 
It is like Lord Hardinge. i 

337. Thomas Grissell, Esq., F.8.A.  H. W. Pickeys- 


gill, R.A. Like. i : 
T. Creswick, A. 


343. “A Stream in the Hills” 
Very beautiful. We should be sorry to hear that Mr . 
' Creswick had gone, like other artists, across the Alps 
—we would rather subscribe to keep him at home. 
Our landscape painters, who have visited Italy, have 
always lost the feeling for an English sky, or, at least 
the skill to represent it as of old.| : 
344. “An incident in the Life of Benjamin West, 
afterwards President of the Royal Academy.” (C. 
Compton. { 


_ Little Benjamin was placed to watch the sleeping infant 

of his eldest sister. As he sat by the cradle, the child 
smiled in sleep; he was struck by its beauty and seeking 
some paper, drew its portrait in red and black ink, althoygh 
at this period he had never seen an engraving or picture, 
and was only in the seventh year of his age.— Vide ALLAN 
CuUNNINGHAM’s Lives of British Painters. J 


| The same subject as Mr. Ward has painted, but Mr 
Compton is not equal to Mr. Ward. 
348.“Garden Scene.” J. D. Wingfield. With 
Mr. Wingfield’s usual suceess.in details, and all his 
usual dryness in representing them. ~*~. 
349. “Coming of Age.” W. P. Frith, A. A picture restoring the 
manners and customs of the age of Queen Elizabeth in a very remark- 
able manner.. The scene represents a quadrangle, not unlike Hever 
Castle, if we mistake not, in which the artist has introduced nearly one 
hundred figures. Wevhave the son on the steps leading to the great 
door, dressed like a second Lord Leicester. Behind him are his fathér 
and mother (the mother with red or auburn hair in compliment to Queen” 
Elizabeth) ; and'by his side is a fine venerable dame (his grandmother), 
most capitally painted. The clerk of the parish reads a congratulatory ad- 
dress, while a youth kneels and presents a helmet on a cushion, the work 
of some cunning armourer, who is willing to compliment the family on 
its prowess, and show his own skill at the same time. The courtyard 
is all bustle and merriment suitable to the importance of the occasion. 
We have Boniface drawing his Anno Domini (the best he has; and 


“RIVER SCENE, NORTH WALES.”—PAINTED BY F. R.JLEE, RA. 


z 
‘ 
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t is good, we can attest to that); 
while the clerk of the kitchen is 
showing his skill in carving the ox 
that was roasted whole. The pic- 
ture is full of incident, and full 
of groups most charmingly con- 
ceived and painted. That of the 
child in the foreground is especially 
swell designed and completed. This 
‘s Mr. Frith’s single contribution to 
the Exhibition, and it is, in every 
respect, agreat and successful effort, 

356. “Colly Dogs.” E. Landseer, 
R.A. Perfect inits way. The dogs 
smack of the heather they are on. 

857. “The Awakened Con- 
science.” R. Redgrave, A.—(En- 
graved at page 397.) 

363. “ Mill on the Ogwen River, 
North Wales.” F. R. Lee, R.A. 
Cold, careful, and literal. 

364. “ Rhodopis, the Greek Cin- 
derella.” C. Landseer, R.A. 

Once when she was bathing, Fortune, 

which is fond of effecting strange and 
wonderful things, gave her what her 
beauty rather than her mind deserved : 
while she was bathing, and her attend- 
ants’ were taking care of her raiment, 
an-eagle swooped down, seized one of 
her sandals, went off with it, and bore 
it to’ Memphis, and, as King Psamme- 
ticus was administering justice, dropped 
it into his bosom. Psammeticus was 
struck with the form of the sandal, the 
clegance of its workmanship, and the 
act of the bird, so he issued an order to 
search through all Egypt for the person 
1) whom the sandal belonged, and when 
he had found her he made her his wife.” 
—Alllian, xiii. 33. 
‘This is very unlike the usual run of 
Charles Landseer’s pictures. It is 
better than anything be has done 
for séme time past. The drawing 
and design are both good, the inci- 
vent i | made out, and the colour- 
ing less uncertain than customary 
with this-painter. The Egyptian 
character is well sustained. 

366,. * Esquisse. sur la Mort de 
!Archevéque de Paris, Juin, 1848.” 
E. Delfosse. 

“ Barchevéque, blessé, est soutenu 
par un insurgé; il est accompagné de 
deux Grands Vicaires. Des insurgés sont 
groupés autour de lui; un jeune homme 
est 2 genoux 2 ses pieds. Sur la gauche 
est le valet de chambre de ]’Archevéque, 
aussi gritvement blessé. Sur la droite 
on voit-des Membres de I’ Assemblée Na- 
tionale retenus et conduits dans l’inté- 
rieure de la barricade par les insurgés, 
Dans Je fond on apercoit la Colonne de 
Juillet.” 4 

372. “ Destruction of Idolatry in 
England.” G.-Patten, A—(En- 

‘at page 357.) 

871. “Passing Showers.” * T. 
Creswick, A. Partly in the late Mr. 
Constable’s manner, and partly in 
Mr, Creswick’s own. The artist has 
represented a fine open country, 
with that effect of sky and ae 
sphere which indicates showery 
weather. The foreground is capi 
tally managed—rough, wild, and 
true to nature. The horseman hur- 
rying along adds to the passing cha- 
racter of the changes pourtrayed. 
This, to our thinking, is Mr. Cres- 
wick’s best work—better he has 
never been. peters tee 


877. “Returning from , Deer- .. 


Stalking—Urquhart Castle in the 
distance.” A. Cooper,’ R.A. The 
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383. Compartment to the left: 
“Ferdinand declaring his love to 
Miranda.” P. F. Poole, A. 

384, Centre compartment: “ The 
Conspiracy of Sebastian and Anto- 
nio.” P. F. Poole, A. 

385. Compartment to the right: 
“Ferdinand and Miranda discovered 
by Alonso, at the entrance to the 
cave, playing at chess.” P. F. 
Poole, A. ‘Three pictures in one 
frame—a triptych, as our antiqua~- 
rian friends would call it. There is 
some good drawing throughout, and 
a good deal of Mulready’s manner 
in which a severe style of art is at- 
tempted, and in some respects suc- 
cessfully. 

389. “ Auld Robin Gray.” A. 
McInnes. 

They gied him my hand, but my heart 
was in the sea; 

And so Auld Robin Gray he was gude- 
man to me. 

I had na been his wife a week but only 
four, 

When mournfu’ as I sat on the stane at 
my door, 

I saw my Jamie’s ghaist: I coud na 
think it he, 

Till he said, “I’m come hame, my loye 
to marry thee!” 

Lapy ANNE LINDSAY. 

A favourite subject, but Mr. McInnes 

has caught very little of the senti- 

ment or inspiration of the song. 

392. “The Solitary Pool.” R 
Redgrave, A 

The half-uprooted ash, 

Dripping and bright. #* * * 

Tin:ed yellow with the rich departing 
light, 

And Laely: basin’d in some unsunn’d 
cleft, 

A beauteous spring, the rock’s collected 
tears, 

Sleeps shelter’d there, scarce wrinkled 
by the gale. CoLERIDGE. 

Thisisasweet passage in Coleridge. 
Mr. Redgrave has covered his pvol 
with water lilies, and has led us, not 
unwillingly, into a very sweet spot. 

397. “Innocence and Guilt.” A 
Rankley. 

To woman’s heart, when fair and free, 

Her sins seem great and manifold, 
When sunk in guilt and misery, 

,, No crime can then her soul behold. 

Hoe 

© Another wonderful picture, by, 
we understand, a young man.— 
The scene is the interior of a country 
church. Innocence is pourtrayed 
in the meek devotion of the poorer 
people. Guilt, in the conversational 
forgetfulness of the place, exhibited 
by a fashionable lady and gentle 
man. Some of the charity children 
in this picture are beautiful repre- 
sentations of real innocence and un- 
affected devotion. 

404, “ Sand-pits.” J. Linnell. 
The best picture by this admirable 
landscape painter that we have 
seen for some time, Mr.. Linnell 
has had Gainsborough in his eye— 
not to copy, but to emulate, as he 
has done in some portions of this 
picture most successfully. 

405. J. Gilbert. 

Master and man alighted from their 
beasts, and, seating themselves at 
the foot of the trees, Sancho, who had 
had his afternoon’s collation that day, 
entered abruptly the gates of sleep. But 
Don Quixote, whose imagination, much 


horses, as is usual with this artist, unmistakeably good; the landscape and pointing to the precise part of the Waistband where he was determined to more than hunger, kept him waking, could not close his eyes. On the con- 


indifferent. 


878. “Subject from Tristram Shandy.” A. Elmore, A. ° 


have it sewed on. 


Suggests a comparison with Leslie, but is wanting in humour, and even 2nd part. 


trary, he was hurried in thought to and from a thousand places.—Don Quixote, 


Leave we then the breeches in the tailor’s hands, with my father standing by in character. The painting is quite as good as in the “ Religious Con- This little incident in Don Quixote’s history is well made out. 


him with his cane, reading him, as he sat at work, a lecture upon the latusclavus, troversy,” by the same artist (No. 23). 


The: subdued yet warm: tone of the picture is well imagined and 
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sustained. We have engraved Mr. Gilbert’s picture for our present 
paper, at page 349, 
WEST ROOM. 


407 “ Wise and Foolish Builders,’ G. Harvey, is hung too high to 
be seen to advantage. Mr. Harvey is not a common artist, and deserves 
to be well treated. — 

414. “Autumn.” G. Lance. A fruit piece—a companion to No. 418. 
We have seen Mr. Lance better than he is here. 


Whate’er the wintry frost 
Nitrous prepared, the various blossom'd spring 
Patin white promise forth, and summer sun 
Concocted.—-Titomson. 


417, “The Shade ofthe Beech Trees.” T. Creswick, A. This we have 
liad engraved. The foliage of the beech is caught with the eye of a 
botanist, and rendered with the feeling of a painter. The composition is 
good.—(dngraved at page 349.) i, : 

419. “ Happy Hours—Italy as it was,” W. D. Kennedy, is clever, 
very clever indeed in parts, and is neither like Watteau or Stothard, yet 
has much in common with what they felt and drew so admirably. 
‘The landscape portion of the picture is beautifully designed, but in parts 
is somewhat weak and insipid, We recollect the time when Mr, 
Kennedy could and did colour with as rich and juicy a pencil as Mr, 
Etty. 

434, “Evangeline in the Church.” C. Lucy. The expression on the 
face of the boy in the foreground, who is looking intently at Evangeline, 
deserves to be studied. 

Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, fixed his eyes 
on her, as the saint of his deepest devotion —Vide LoncretLow's Evangeline. 


436, “A Fern Cave—a Scene in Mount’s Bay, Cornwall.” E. W. 
Cooke, Another of Mr. Cooke’s delightful pictures. No painter under- 
stands ferns better than Mr. Cooke, or paints them half as well. 

441. “ Dover, from the Canterbury-road.” J. Danby. This is by the 
son of Mr. Danby, the Associate. Mr. Danby, as we have noticed in 
several recent British Institute Exhibitions, has an eye sensibly alive to 
the solemn grandeur of landscape scenery. 

442, “ Monsieur de Lamartine—painted at Paris, May 1848.” H.W. 
Phillips. A well-imagined portrait, and like; with a dignity of cha- 
racter ks =o to the man. 

443, “The Return of Ulysses.” J. Linnell. 


And first brought forth Ulysses: bed, and all 

That richly furnish’t it; he still in thrall 

Of all-subduing sleepe. Upon the sand 

They set him softly downe; and then the strand 

They strew’d with all the goods he had, bestow’d 

By the renown’d Pheacians. ¥ 
13th Booke of Homen’s Odyssey (Chapman's Translation.) 


Not so good as the “ Sand Pits” of the same artist, already noticed. 
445.“ Romance.” I. V. Rippingille. 


There is a region, boundless as the sky ; 

A thought-created world, exhaustless, rife 

With beings that know no decay, nor die, 

Bnt ever fresh and young, continue life, 

Sustained by Fancy's bountiful supply, 

And all secure from earthlike change or strife. 

That world is thine, Romance ! the bight ideal, 

Beautiful reflection of the real.—Poetical Scraps, by the Painter. 


We recollect the time when great things were expected of Mr. Rippin- 
gille, and the Bristol people were angry with other people who could not 
see the many excellences of their favourite artist. ‘This, we fear, will 
hardly justify the expectations that were raised about him. 

447. BE. Armitage. 

G lbert Becket, whena young man, was made prisoner in Palestine while fighting 
for the Cross, After two years’ captivity he was enabled (aided by the love and 
self-devotion of his captor’s Gaughter) to make his escape, and return to London, 
where he soon became a man of some importance. The young Princess to whom 
he was indebted for his liberty, finding life insupportable without him, resolved 
to follow him; and, after a painful pilgrimage through ®urope, at last reached 
London. Her search for him was, however, fruitless, the only word she knew 
being Gilbert, the name of her beloved. She was followed about by crowds of 
women and children, their curiosity being excited by her singular dress and ap- 
pearance. At last, worn out with fatigue, she sat down on a stone which hup- 
pened to be at the door of her beloved Gilbert. A crowd of children collected 
round her, some pitying, others laughing at her, Here she was found by Gilbert, 
who, having easily converted her to Christianity, married her. She became the 
mother of the celebrated Thomas & Becket.—Zhierry's History a) the Norman Con- 
quest. 

It was Mr, Armitage who carried away the first prize at the first West- 
minster Hall Exhibition. This, however, is in a different style of art, 
and is good and full of thoughtfulness, 

448, “A Girl with a Tambourine.” 8. A. Hart, R.A. An oval picture, 
seen lengthways. The colouring is rich, but hardly harmonious: time, 
however, may mellow it down into one subdued and perfect whole. 

449, “St. Peter and St. John healing the Sick.” E. U. Eddis. 

Grant unto thy servants, that with all boldness they may speak thy word, by 
stretching forth thine hand to heal; and that signs and wonders may b: done by 
the name of thy holy child Jesus.—Acts, iv. 29, 30, 


A large picture—the figures the size of life seen only to the knee. This 
is better than any scriptural subject we can call to miad by Benjamin 
West, and we know what West was thought of in his day. 

455. “ Mountain Scenery—North Wales. IF. R. Lee, R.A, and T. §. 
Cooper, A. With the usual excellences of both artists. 

461. “Surplice, the Winner of the Derby and St. Leger, 1848.” A. 
Cooper, R.A. Painted with the care of one who understands the points 
and qualities of the horse. We have seldom seen a better horse-por- 
trait than this. We are not, however, very ardent admirers of this class 
of Melton Mowbray art. 

463. “ The maids of Alcyna, the enchantress, endeavouring to tempt 
Rogero.” F, R. Pickersgill, A. 

The second brings him wine on the other side, 
Making him far more thirstie with the sight ; 
But these enticements could not cause him bide. 
Antosto's Orlando Furioso (by Harrington). 


Has merit, while it makes us sigh for Mr. Frost. 

464, “ A Torrent and Cataract in a mountainous country—Morning.” 
R. R. Reinagle. By the late Royal Academician. 

465. “The old Hall at Stiff key, near Wells, Norfolk, once the seat of, 
and built by, Sir Nicholas Bacon, Knight, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal to 
Queen Elizabeth.” H, Bright. Is not up to the mark of the expecta- 
tions raised by some of Mr. Bright's recent landscapes. 

471, “Lady Macbeth.” A. Elinore, A. 

Hark! Peace! It was the owl that shriek’d, 
The fatal bellman which gives the stern’st g od night. 
He is about it: the doors are open.—Act ii., scene 2. 


Will not advance Mr. Elmore’s reputation. How few can 


Trade and traffic with Macbeth 
In riddles and affairs of death. 


472, “On Hampstead Heath.” G. Stanfield. By the son of Clark- 
son Stanfield, and with a portion of his father’s spirit. 
473. “ Launce’s Substitute for Proteus’s Dog.” A. L, Egg, A. 


Proteus, And what says she to my little jewel ? 

Launce. Marry, she says, your dog was a cur: and tells you, currish thanks 
is good enough for such a present. 

Proteus. But she received my dog? 

Launce, No, indeed, she did not ; here have I bronght him back again. 

Proteus. What, didst thon offer her this from me ? 

Zaunce. Ay, sir; the other squirrel was stolen from me by the nangman’s boys 
in the market-place; and then I offered her mine own; which is a dog as big as 
ten of yours, and therefore the gift the greater. 


One of the best Shakspeare illustrations in the present Exhibition: full 
of character, and most admirably and honestly painted. and 
his dog have noses very inuch alike. 

474. “ Malvolio i’ the Sun, practising behaviour to his own shadow; 
Maria, Fabian, Sir Toby Belch, and Sir Andrew Aguecheek in the back- 
ground.” J. C. Horsley. ; 


Maria. Get ye all three into the box-tree: * -* Lie thon there [throws 
down a letter), for here comes the trout that must be caught with tickling. 


We wish we could speak in praise of Mr. Horsley’s Shakspeare illus~ 
tration. - The picture reminds us somewhat too closely of Mr. Maclise’s 
treatment of the same subject. 

479, “Landing a Salmon.” F.R, Lee, R.A. The trees piled up on 
* left of the picture, above the banks of the river, are rich in effect and 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


481. “An Otter Lake, in North Wales.” T. Danby. Full of solemn 
stateliness, but hung shamefully high. 

488. “Mozart’s Last Moments” H.N. O’Neil. This is so unlike 
Mr. O’Neil’s former pictures, that we were willing to think, for some 
time, that the catalogue was in error. Mr, O’Neil has wrestled with 
his subject, and, in some respects, successfully, but it is not a picture 
that will add to his reputation. 


At two o’clock on the same day which was that of his death, he had been 
visited by some performers of Schickaneder’s theatre, his intimate friends. The 
ruling passion was now strongly exemplified He desired the score of the 
“ Requiem” to be brought, and it was sung by his visitors round his bed, himself 
taking the alto part. They had proceeded as far as the first bars of the “‘ Lacry- 
mosa,” when Mozart was seized with a violent fit of weeping.—Life of Moeart, 
by Holmes. 

489. “The Outcast of the People.” J. R. Herbert, RA. This, by 
Mr. Herbert, has many admirers; but the sentiment, we fear, is more 
frequently supplied by the spectator, than found on the canvass supplied 
at hand by the artist. ' 

The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.—St. Luke, ix. 58. fie 

497. “Academy for Instruction in the Discipline of the Fan, 1711.” 
A. Solomon. 


Mr. Spectator,—Women are armed with fans, as men with swords, and some- 
times do more execution with them, To the end, therefore, that ladies may be 
entire mistresses of the weapon they bear, I have erected an academy for the 
training up of young women in the exercise of the fan, according to the most 
pes airs aud motions that are now practised at Court.— Vide Spectator, 

‘0. 102. 


A picture in Mr, E, M. Ward’s manner. It tells its own story, and is 
engraved among our Academy Illustrations.—(See front page.) It iS 
hung too high to be seen well, but will be found to repay a stretch on 
tiptoe to see it. 

498. “ Moonlight off the Reculvers.” (C. Stanfield, R.A. Mr. Stan- 
field is here with a new effect. This admirable artist has never been 
seen to more varied advantage than in the Exhibition of the present 
year. 

503. “ A Dewy Morning”—Sir Robert Howard's duel of the stags, 
2nd battle, written in the year 1728. J. Ward, R.A. Sir Robert Howard 
was dead many years before 1728. Mr. Ward may have forgotten this— 
but that he has not lost much of his ski!l at the great age of eighty, is 
evident by this picture: We observe that in one corner he has put his 
name, and appended to it, “aged 80, 1849.” Much of it has been 
painted with a magnifying glass. 


The mighty enem'‘es now meet at length, 

With equal fury, though not equal strength ; 

For now too late the conqueror did flad 

That all was wasted in bim but his mind. 

His courage in his weakness yet prevails, 

As a bold pilot steers with tatte’rd sails. 

Before his once scorned enemy he reels, 

His woutds increasing with the shame he feels : 
The other’s strength more from his weakness grows, 
And with one furious push his rival throws. 


512. “ Evening Scene in the Highlands.” I. Landseer, R.A. A re- 
petition of the “Challenge,” with the slight difference of an evening 
effect. Our readers will remember the popular print by Mr. Land~ 
seer, under the name of the “ Challenge.” ‘This is less to our liking. 

613. J. Hollins, A. 

If music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother. 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thea and me, 
Because thn loy’st the one, and J the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish buman sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As, passing all conceit, needs no. defence. 
Thou lov’st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes ; 
And Lin deep delight am chiefly drown’d, 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 
One god is god of both, as poet's feign ; 
Une knight loves both, and both in thee remain.”—SHaxsPEAnRE. 
The sentiment conveyed by the male and femate figures in this picture 
is very happy. ‘The landscape is poor. : 

514. *The Blackberry Gatherers,” P. F. Poole, A., is a sort of dis- 
tant imitation of Mulready’s manner. The picture consist of three 
figures—an unnecessarily tall female (the principal person in the 
picture) and a boy, who is giving a back to a younger brother, in order 
that he may reach some of the blackberries, too high to be got at 
without such assistance. 

517. “ Bianca Capella.” J. C. Hook. 

The young Bianca found her father’s door, 

‘That door so often, with a trembling hand, 

So often—then so lately left ajar, 

Shut; and, ali terror, all perplexity— 

Now by her lover urged, now by her love— 

Filed o’er the waters, to return no more.—RoceERs’s Italy. 

518. “Scene near Veletri.” W. Linton. 

528. “Portrait of the Very Rev. John Lee, D.D., Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, and Dean of the Chupel Royal.” J. Watson 
Gordon, A. A three-quarter portrait, and a very thoughtful and manly 
one. The action, too, is, as far as we remember, unborrowed. 

524, “The Rising Mist.” 'T. 8. Cooper, A. 

530. “The Earl of Wilton.” F. Grant, A. A kit-kat; dark and 
Titianesque. 

531. “ Morning, on the Banks of Zurich Lake, with Pilgrims Em- 
barking on their way to Kinsettlin.” F. Danby, A. The most poetic 
picture in the whole Exhibition—a perfect triumph in landscape art : 
the effect of the morning light on the lake is a piece of complete pic- 
torial deception. The rich light behind the trees and church tower is 
equally wonderful, 

537. “Portrait of 'T. Richardson, Esq,” J. P. Knight, R.A., stands in 
curious contrast to its companion picture, the “Portrait of the Earl of 
Wilton,” already noticed. 

543, “The Marquis of Granby.” F. Grant, A. A three-quarter por- 
trait. Excellent for its unconstrained attitude, and the nobleman qua- 
lity of look which it indisputably bears, This is Mr. Grant’s best pic- 
ture in the present Exhibition. 

544, “The quiet Lake.” T. Creswick, A. 


So calm, the waters scarcely seem to stray. 


Cows crossing on one side; a girl with a pitcher meeting them on the 
other. Richer in effect than is usual with this painter. 
566. “ Arthur and Aigle in the Happy Valley.” J. Martin, 


Behold how alp on alp shuts ont the scene 
Froin all the ruder world that lies afar : 

Deep, fathom deep, the valley which they screen, 
Deep as in chasms of cloud a happy star. 


Now as the night gently deepens round them, while 
Oft to the moon upturn their happy eyes— 
Still, hand in hand, they range the lulled isle, 
knows no breeze, scarce sighing to their sighs; 
No bird of night shrieks bode from drowsy trees, 
Nought lies between them and the Pleiades ; 


Save where the moth strains to the moon its wing, 
Deeming the reachless near ;—the prophet race 

Of the cold stars forewarned them not; the ring 
Of great Orion, who for the embrace 

Of Morn’s sweet maid had died, looked calm above 

The last unconscious hours of hnman love. 


Each astral influence unrevealing shone 

Over the dark web its solemn thread enwove ; 
Mars shot no anger from his fatal throne, 

No beam spoke trouble in the House of Love; 
Their closing path the treacherous smile illumed ; 
And the stern star-kings kiss’d the brows they doom’d— 
*Tis morn once more. : 

King Arthur, by Six 1 


iDWARD Butwer Lytton. 


A blue expanse, with some of the excellences and all the defects of Mr. 


Martin’s style ent eee 
568. “Portrait of a Gentleman.” Mrs. W. Carpenter. 
570. “ Morning—St. Brelarde’s Bay, Jersey.” R. Leslie. 
son of the Royal Academician, and the best pi 


By the 
ure we have seen of his. 


We must skip the forty pictures in the OcraGos: Room. 
just to artist for c#itics to condemn what they cannot see, and equally_ 


_ Unjust to the public that they should praise under the same deprivation. 


Pleas.” Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. 


isun- | 
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DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. — 


In this room Sir William Ross and Mr. Thorburn reign supreme. 
Sir W. Ross excels in delicacy of finish and the general propriety of 
his details; Mr. Thorburn, in the way in which he adapts some received 
posture made popular by a great painter, and moulds it to his own 
uses. When we quote the catalogue, and refrain from comment, our 
readers must understand that we direct attention to what is worth 
seeing, while the opportunity for remark afforded by the several works 
is very slight indeed. ; 

617, “Sir Thomas Gresham—enamel, after Sir Antonio More, in the 
collection of Joseph Neeld, ., M.P., &e.” HH. P. Bone. 

625. “Enamel Portrait of Shakspeare, after the Chandos picture, by 
Burbage.” W. Essex. This deserves examination; it is good. But 
the marvellous mezzotint from the same picture, by Mr. Cousins, which 
we have just seen, is still better. 

680. “ General Monk, Duke of Albemarle—enamel, after Walker, in 
the collection of the Earl of Craven, Combe Abbey, Warwickshire.” 
H. P. Bone. 

631. ‘‘ Enamel of the infant Saviour—painted from the original pic- 
ture in the National Gallery, by Murillo.” W. FE: 


Ussex. 

640. “Caxton ”—enamel from an illumination in the Library of 
Lambeth Palace. “Luther”—enamel from a picture in Lambeth 
Palace. H.P. Bone. ‘The portrait of Caxton at Lambeth is now 
ascertained not to be Caxton. ie 

643. “Sir Henry T. De la Beche, C.B., Director-General of the Geo 
logical Surveys of the United Kingdom, F.R.S., &c. &c.”—enamel, 
from life. H, P. Bone. 

a 647. “Medallion of W. R. Hamilton, Esq, F.R.S., F.S.A.” B.C. 
ucas. 

653. “Head of the Virgin”—enamel, after Guido, in the collection 
of Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P., &c. &c, H. P. Bone. 

656. “Enamel Portrait of the Right Hon. Lady Nugent ”—painted 
from the original picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. W. Essex. 

662. “ Portrait of the Lady Clementina Villiers, in a costume worn 
at the Féte at Fulham, on the 19th July, 1848.’ J. B. Swinton. 

673. “Mrs, Mowatt, the American authoress and actress.” Emily 
Anne Scott. : 

695. “ Portrait of the Rev. W. Kirby, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., President 
of the Entomological Society, &c., in his ninetieth year.” F. H. 
Bischoff. 

708. “Medal of Hogarth—executed for the Art-Union of London,” 
L. Wyon. ‘his, by Mr. Leonard Wyon, the son of Mr. William Wyon, 
R.A., is very good. : 

710, “Colonel Thomas Wood.” R. Thorburn, A. 5 

714. “ Portrait of the Viscountess Jocelyn.” J. R. Swinton. 

722. “ The Wife and Family of H. W. Eaton, Esq.” R. Thorburn, A, 
A large lunette-shaped picture; excellent in point of execution. 

725. “Viscount Encombe, son of the Earl and Countess of Eldon. 
Miss G. C. Stewart. 

727. “Mys, H. S. Leigh Hunt and Child.” Miss Augusta Cole. 

734, “Mrs. Webb.” Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. 

738. “ The Earl of Macclesfield and bis Grandson,” R. Thorburn, A. 
The old Ear), ia his robes, is leaning over his grandson, The contrast 
between age and youth is happily sustained. : 

751. “Sir Thomas Wilde, Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 


752. “ Mrs, Graham.” ‘T’. Carrick. 

755. “ ‘lhe Viscountess Newport.” R. Thorburn, A. 

757, “ Portrait of Mrs. Moon.” W.F.Cunningham, _ 

764. “ Portrait of the late Lord Auckland.” Miss Zeigler. 

767. “ His Grace the Duke of Marlborough.” Sir W.C. Ross, R.A, 

768. “ Portrait of Mrs. Marshall.” Sir W. Newton. 

Pvt oar assis wiser the Honourable F. Grosvenor Hood.” T. 

Trick, 

770. “ Portrait of a Lady :” painted in 1833. A. E, Chalon, R.A. 

771. “ Portrait of Montague, the third son of Charles Barron, Esq.’ 
Sir W. Newton. 

776. “ Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Louisa Spencer, 
and Lord Almaric Churchill.” Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. Sir Wm. Ross’s 
largest and best enamel. It is in every way the gem of the room. Hil- 
liard, Isaac Oliver, Petitot, or Zincke were never better. The Duchess 
is in blue velvet. 

778. “ Miss Blackiston,” T. Carrick. ; 
ss 779. “ Portrait of the Right Hon. Sir George Clerk, Bart.” Sir W. 

ewton. 

781. “Portrait of Herbert, the second son of Charles Barron, Esq.” 
Sir W. Newton. 

782. “Mrs, Sigmund Rucker.” Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. : 

795. “ The Right Rev. the Bishop of Carlisle.” R,. Thorburn, A. A 
full-length of the Bishop seated in his te 

806. “The Marchioness of Ely.” Sir W. C. Ross, R.A. 

815. “ Oswyn Cresswell, Esq., and Son.” Sir W.C. Ross, R.A. He has 
two dogs by his side. — ; 

819, “—— Webb, Esq.” Sir W.C. Ross, R.A. 

825. “ Portrait of Josephine and Brodie, daughter and son of Mr. and 
Mrs. De Zuluéta.” Miss R. Raimbach. 

827. “ Portrait group—George Mould, Esq., Mrs. Mould, and their 
Son.” T. Carrick. ; 

828. “ Lady Elizabeth Lawley.” R. Thorburn, A. 

832. “Mrs. Herbert Ashton.” Miss Augusta Cole. 

833. “ Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Jones, Chairman of the Board of 
Public Works, Dublin.” R. Thorburn, A. 

843. “Portrait of Sir Thomas Marryon Wilson, Bart.” Sir W. 
Newton. 

845, “The Right Hon. Lady Burghley.” W. Egley. 

848. “ Portrait of F. D. P. Astley, Esq.” R. Thorburn, A. _ 

854. “ Portrait of John Cooper, Esq., of Drury-lane Theatre.” S.J . 


tump. 
858. “The Burial of Isabella.” J. A. Vinter. 


“No heart was there in Florence but did mourn 
In pity of her love, so overeast.”—Vide conclusion of Keats’ Isabella. 


Mr. Vinter, like Mr. Millais, has gonewith the same good taste to Keat’s 


§ 


poem, but not with the same skill. ; 


889. “Sketch of the general effect of a fresco intended to represent 
the Knights of the Round Table about to depart on the quest of the St. 
Greal.” W. Dyce, R.A. This should be carefully examined, as Mr. 
Dyce has a handsome annuity from the Government for the express 
purpose of enabling him to do full co to the story of King Arthur. 
A room in the New Houses of Parliament has been sct apart for this 
story. There is great merit in this design, and it promises well for the 
general result. 


any realm of the world; for when they shall depart from hence, Iam ste that 
“quest.” 


Gawaine, Sir Gawaine, ye have set me in great sorrow, for I have great doubt 
that my true fellowship shall never meet more ygain.”—Mort d’Arthur, 


903. “Cartoon of Griselda, painted in fresco in the New Houses of 
Parliament.” C. W. Cope, R.A. ; yee as 
_ __ He spoke no more, but up the ehild he hent 
ace: - Dispiteously, and gi a to make 
F Asthough he wolde have slaine it ere he went ; 
, d consent, = 


Gresildis . alle | mi ee = e 
And as a lamb she sittith meke and stille, 
And let this cruel sergeant do his wille.—Caavcen. 


No. 117 is a coloured sketch for th We have engraved the 


eee in our Supplement «f this week. great merit of the cartoon 
the pe way in which the story : : Se 
909. “ Portrait of Miss E elen Fat Sketch.” F. M. Burton. 


( F Chalon, R.A. 

912. “The late Charles iV 

_ 916. “The First Voyage. 

ing, and very masterly in pt 
920. “Maternal Instru 


= 


~ spects, is the greatest of his productions. Bulwer’s Ha 
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Sir Charles Napier is with his staff on the bank of the dry bed of the Fullalah 
River, on the edge of a nullah, or watercourse, where parties of the 22d are 
attacking the Beloochees hand to hand, led by Major M‘Murdo, The right and 
the centre of the 224 are firing from the bank, flanked by the artillery on the right , 
one gun is pointed through a breach in the wall, and further up the wall is the 
breach defended by Captain Tew’s company. The 12th 25th, and Native infantry 
are coming into action with the 9th Bengal Cavalry and Scinde Horse. The 
Beloockee army oceupies the dry bed of the river, and extends, in enormous 
masses, in front of the British force. The officers introduced are General Sir Charles 
Napier, Colonel Warrington, Colonel M‘Pherson, Colonel Pennefather, wounded, 
carried to the rear; Major Wylie, Major M‘Murdo, Lieutenant Brennan, 
Lieutenant Polly, Lieutenant Thompson, Dr. Gibbon, and Ali Ackbar, the inter- 
preter. L'eutenant, now Major, M‘Murdo is fighting with Khan Mohamed, whom 
he killed. 

944, “ Norma of the Fitful Head relating the history of her life to 
Minna and Brenda.” C. H. Stanley. 

947. “ Portrait of Professor Leslie, R.A.” A. E. Chalon, R.A. Very 


like. 

948. “ Mrs, Laurie.” F. Cruickshank. The wife of the City Pleader, 
and niece to Sir Peter Laurie. if : 

950. “ Chantrey sitting in his studio by the stove at twilight, whilst 
engaged upon the equestrian statue of George LV. and the colossal bust 
of Nelson.” G. Jones, R.A. Mr. Jones has written Sir Francis Chant- 
rey’s life, and will, it is said, publish it shortly. We trust he holds the 
pen better than the pencil. 

955. * Portrait of Master William Arthur Tooke, son of Arthur W. 
Tooke, Esq.” J. Hayter. ‘ 

969. “ Shylock refusing thrice the amount of his bond, rather than 
forego the condition on which it was signed by Antonio.” C. H. Lear. 
—( Engraved at 360.) 

971. “ Whalley, Lancashire, looking over Ribblesdale, from the grounds 
of John Taylor, Esq., at Moreton Hall.” J. D. Harding. ; 

985. “Portrait of Mrs. Valentine Bartholomew.” J. Sherling. 

992. “Portrait of George Lance, Esq.” A. Stanesby. A good like- 
ness of the best painter of fruit this country has yet seen. 

993. “W. H. Carpenter, Esq.” Mrs. W. Carpenter. An excellent 
portrait of the worthy keeper of the prints in the British Museum. 

994, “Norwich, from Moushold Hill.” W. Westall, A. 

998. The Viscountess Jocelyn’—from the drawing by James 
Swinton, Esq. R.J. Lane, AE. : 

999, “The Lady Clementina Villiers’—from the drawing by James 
Swinton, Esq. R. J. Lane, A.E. : ‘ 

1192. “ Imperial Insurance Office :” interior view, entering from the 
corner of ‘Threadneedle-street and Broad-street; from the designs and 
under the superintendence of G. A. Young. 

1193. “ Imperial Insurance Office :” interior view, principal staircase, 
as intended by design of G. A. Young. 


SCULPTURE. 


Tue principal work in the Sculpture Room (or cell, as it should be 
called) is Mr. Baily’s marble A paid of the Three Graces, 

1196. Marble group: “A Nymph of Diana taking a Thorn from a 
Greyhound’s Foot.” Kt. J, Wyatt. 

1197. “Cupid and Psyche,” basso-relievo, in marble. P. MacDowell, 


RA. 
1198. “Statue,” in marble, of the late Countess of Elgin; to be placed 
in the Cathedral of Spanish Town, Jamaica. J. Steel. 
1199, “ Eve”—a model. P. MacDowell, R.A. 
His words replete with guile, 
Into her heart too easy entrance won: 
Fix’d on the fruit she gazed, which to behold 
Might tempt alone ; and in her ears the sound 
Yet rung of his persuasive words, impregn’d 
With reason, to her seeming, and with froth 4 
* * 


Pausing awhile--to herself she mused.—Paradise Lost, book ix, 


1202. J. H. Foley. . 
Beside his grass-clad grave she kneels to mourn, 
And thinks of days that never can return. 

1204, “Marble Statue of Sir William Follett, M.P., Q.C.” W. Behnes. 
Rather heavy, a fault common with the portrait statues of this artist 
—witness his “ Dr. Babington” in St, Paul’s. 

1205. “ Marble statue—the startled nymph.” W. Behnes. 

1208. “Statue of the late John Flaxman, Esq., P.S.R.A.” E. H. 
Baily, R.A. Very inferior in design, execution, and even likeness, to 
the fine statue in marble by the late Mr. M. L. Watson, which a com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Rogers the poet, Mr. Eastlake the painter, &c., 
is about to erect to the memory of our great sculptor. 

1209. “ Group, in marble, of the Graces.” E, H. Baily, R.A. 
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1210, “ The Grecian Maid.” W. C. Marshall, A. 


Mother ! sweet mother ! ’tis in vain— 
I cannot now the shuttle throw; 
That youth is in my heart and brain, 
And Venus’ lingering fires within me glow. 
Fragment of Sappho, 


1212. “Silvia and the Wounded Fawn.” T. Earle, Mr. Earle was 

one of Sir F. Chantrey’s pupils; but his heart has always been with the 

poetry of sculpture. 
The bleeding creature issues from the floods 
Possess’d with fear, and seeks his known abodes, 
His old familiar hearth, and household gods. 
He falls: he fills the house with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. 
Young Silvia beats her breast, and cries aloud 
For suecour.—Virein’s dneid. 

i 


1213. “Statue of Thomas Campbell, to be erected in Poet’s Corner, 
Westminster Abbey.” W. C. Marshall, A. 
When wrapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thou, undismay’d, shalt o’er the ruins smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile—7Zhe Pleasures of Hope. 
Simple and dignified. We are sorry to hear that the subscription for 
this statue is so insufficient that the artist is likely to be out of pocket 
by his work. 
1214. “The Infant Bacchus—a portrait, to be executed in marble.” 
E. H. Baily, R.A. 
1215. “Venus.” J. Legrew. 


* A little winged serpent, see, 

Has pierced me, that men call a bee,” 

But she answer’d, “If the sting, 

Love, of such a puny thing, 

Thus afflict thee, what must be 

The pain of others stung by thee ?’—Anacreon, Ode 40. 


1216, “Sabrina.” F, M. Miller. 


Listen for dear honour’s sake, 
Goddess of the Silver Lake, 
Listen and save.—Comus. 

1217. “ Eurydice.” LL. Macdonald. 

1218. “ Zephyr and Aurora.” W.C. Marshall, A. 

1219. “ The Earl of Arundel”—a statue, to be executed in bronze, 
for the new Palace of Westminster. W.F. Woodington. ‘The Earl of 
Arundel was the great collector of works of art in the time of James I. 
and Charles I. 

1222. “ Alto-relievo ’—part of a monument to the memory of two 
children. W. Theed. : 

1223, “Rachel.” J. Fillans. 

1224, “The Statue of General Nott,” to be cast in bronze, and erected 
at Caermarthen. E. Davis. 

1225. “ Marble Statue of a Lady.” T. Campbell. 

1226. “Monumental Figures of the late Samuel Whitbread, Esq., 
M.P., and Lady Elizabeth Whitbread,” to be placed in Cardington 
Church, Bedfordshire. H. Weekes. 

1227. “ Arethusa.” L. Macdonald. 

1228, “Statue of thelate Charles Norris, Esq., of the East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service,” to be erected by his friends in the Cathedral of 
Bombay. W. Theed. 

1229. “ Model of a colossal statue of the late Sir James Shaw, Bart.,” 
executed in marble for the subscribers, and placed at the Croas of Kil« 
marnock. J. Fillans, 

1231. “The Hours and the Horses of the Sun.” J. Gibson, R.A. Very 
classical in feeling and execution. 

1232. “Model of a Monument to William Cowper, to be erected in 
Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. The bas-relief represents Cowper 
in his study with Mrs. Unwin and Lady Austen.” W.C. Marshall, A. 
Cowper deserved to have had a monument in Westminster Abbey before 
this. We are glad, however, seeing Mr. Marshall’s excellent design for 
the monument, that the honour has been deferred so long. 

1233. “Monument to the Memory of the late Right Hon. Sir John 
Bayley, Baron of the Exchequer.” E. B. Stephens. 

1238. “The Lord Bishop of Norwich, D.D., F.R.S., F.L.8.” W. 
Behnes. Very like. Mr. Behnes is by far the best of our bust sculptors. 

1240. “Sir Felix Booth, Bart., F.R.S.” W. Behnes. 

1253, “A Cabinet Bust, in marble, of the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of London.” M. Noble. 

1256. “ Marble Bust of Mary, eldest daughter of the Right Hon, Henry 
Labouchere.” C. Moore, 


1262. “Innocence ”—a statuette. J. H. Foley. 

1267. “Charles Barry, Esq., R.A.” W. Behnes. 

1271. “ Bust of Samuel Warren, F.R.S., author of ‘Ten Thousand a 
Year,’ ‘Now and Then,’ &c.” _H. Weigall. 

272. “Marble Bust of Viscountess Castlereagh.” G. G. Adams. 
1273. “Monumental Bust of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George Gipps, 
late Governor of New South Wales,” to be placed in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. H. Weekes. 

1274. “Marble Bust of the Right Hon. Sir James Wigram, Vice- 
Chancellor.” J. Dinham. 
1276. “Marble group—Ruth and Naomi.” J. R, Kirk. 


And Ruth said, entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee.— Book of Ruth. 


1279, “A Bust of Mrs. W. Banks.” Mr. A. Munro. <A novelty of 
treatment, which augurs well for the sculptor’s powers. 

1280. “ Marble Bust of Lord Walpole.” L. Macdonald. 

1285. “Marble Bust of Major-General Sir Harry Smith, G.C.B.” 
G. G. Adams. 

1287. “ Marble Bust of Emily, youngest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Henry Labouchere.” CC. Moore. 

1290. “Marble Bust of Sir John Jervis, her Majesty’s Attorney- 
General.” E. Davis. 

1291. “Marble Bust of Viscount Castlereagh.” G. G. Adams. 

1295. “J. L, Donaldson, Esq., Professor of Architecture in Univer- 
sity College, London.” J. Dubois. Teaches what to avoid in bust 
sculp‘ure—shirt-collars and eye-glasses. 

1296. “ Bust of Sir Charles Lemon, Bart.” 

1297. “ Guizot.” J. Durham. 
ae “Marble Bust of his Grace the Duke of Wellington.” HL. 

eigall, 

1313. “ A Girl Reading ”—a Statue in Marble. P. MacDowell, R.A. 
A statuette of the same exquisite female figure which brought Mr. 
MacDowell into reputation and into the Royal Academy. 

1314. “Marble Bust of the Right Hon. Knight Bruce, Vice-Chan- 
cellor.” J. E. Thomas. 

1515. “Bust, in Marble, of a Lady.” E. H. Baily, R.A. 

a 4h “ Bust, in Marble, of James Matheson, Esq., M.P.” W.C. Mar- 
shall, A, 

1318. “ Marble Bust of Lady Clementina Villiers.” L. Macdonald. 

1319. “ Bust, in Marble, of the late Francis Baily, Esq.”—(Presented 
by his sister to the Royal Astronomical Society). E. H. Baily, R.A. 
A posthumous bust, but very like the great astronomer. 


N,N. Burnard. 


1321, “ Bust of Peter Laurie, Esq.” HH. Weigall. 
1322. “ Albert Smith.” C. Bacon. 
1323. “Sir Henry Lawrence—a bust.” TT. Campbell. 


: 1324, “Bust of Lord Charles Townshend.” KR, Westmacott, R.A. 
elect. 

1325. Marble Bust of Mrs. George Forbes.” H. Weekes. 

1330. “Marble Bust (posthumous) of the late Professor og 
LL.D., F.T.C.D., M.R.LA.,” &c. Executed for Trinity College, Dublin. 
C. Moore, 

1332. Marble Bust (posthumous) of the Right Hon. C. Buller, 
M.P. for Liskeard, and late President of the Poor-law Board.” H. Weekes, 

1333. Bust (posthumous) of the late Lord Wharneliffe, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council.” R Westmacott, R.A. elect. 

1334. “ Marble Bust of the Countess of Clarendon.” C, Moore. 

1335. “Marble Bust of his Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, K.G., 
G.C.B., Lord-Lieutenant General and Governor-General of Ireland.” C, 
Moore. 

1336. “Marble Bust of Thomas Hunt, Esq., author of the System for 
Stammering.” Subscribed for, and presented to him, by his pupils, in 
testimony of his services of twenty-two vears. J. Durham. 

1337. “ A bust of Sir David Davies, K.C.H., Physician in Ordinary to 
her Majesty the Queen Dowager.” H. Weigall. 

1340, “ Musidora.” J. Thomas. By the excellent sculptor the 
several statues, bosses, &c., in the new Houses of Parliament. 

And fair exposed she stood, shrunk from herself 
With fancy blushing at the doubtful breeze, 
Alarm’d and starting like the fearful fawn. 
Vide Tuomson’s Seasons. 

1341. “The Monument to the memory of Bishop Davies, of St. 
David’s, the first translator of the Testament into Welsh, in the rei: 
of Elizabeth ”—executing in marble, by order of the Bishop of St. 
EN eg and to be erected in Abergwili Church, near Caermarthen, E. 

avis, 
(Continued on pages 356 and 356.) 


LITERATURE OF THE. PAST YEAR. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


We are often apt, without consideration, to judge erroneously of con» 
temporary literature. A comparison between a well-selected collection 
of dead authors, anda mass of books heaped up on the bookseller’s 
counter, by living writers, is not much to the advantage of the latter. 
We forget that we take from old authors only the best works; while of 
modern authors we have the entire heap of writings, without any dis- 
‘tinction between bad and good. We are persuaded that if the forgotten 
works of a'century ago were fairly examined, they would be found to 
consist of a much larger proportion of matter utterly valueless, than in 
the works of the present day, which, like them, are destined to oblivion. 
More than this, we believe the proportion of books which will 
stand the test of time, to be greater now-a-days. We may consider 
the epoch of English literature to have lasted for three hundred and 
fifty years: are there twice three hundred and fifty works that we care 
to remember? More, perhaps, if we take class works, and such as con- 
tain particular interest for particular readers. But of works that are of 
importance to the general student, we doubt if seven hundred could be 
named which would be seriously missed. Any year, then, which pro- 
duces two works likely to be read by posterity, may be fairly said to be 
of average excellence, | maa 

These are not days for literary excitement. So much happens daily 
around us—we have been so familiar with wonders—our attention is 
distracted by so many different subjects, that we never fall into extacies 
about anything. Least of all, are we likely to suffer ourselves to be put 
out of the way by literary wonderment. In the palmy days of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly, the couyersation in every man’s mouth was 
the tone, temper, and ability of the last review. Literary criticism was 
a subject alike for the drawingroom and the club. Now, who asks, 
except on rare occasions, which is the grand article in the last Quar- 
terly? Railroads and revolutions have put the finishing stroke to this 
sort of excitement, which had been gradually declining te many years 


ast. $ : 

_ It thus happens that in the past twelve months we feel {hat the world 
has been very little agitated by any book that has been presented to it; 
and we might conclude hastily that the literary merits of the twelve- 
month had been under the average, Yet how far is this from bein 
really the case. Of works that will live, we havea full average, ae 
those, too, of the highest order of literature. We will not anticipate 
our detailed criticism on the great works of the year by more than a 
mention of one or two, which are alone sufficient to stamp it with 
honour. Macaulay’s History of England will stand beside the most 
important works in Se oar _ Grote’s History of Greece is 
another great work on this highest of literary subjects, which, though 
not belonging exclusively to the year, still in part belongs to it. 
pede oe to history, those important publications which are the 


- foundation of the historian’s labour, The Fairfax and Castlereagh 
Co vce are of first-rate importance. Amidst the writings of 
fiction, the greatest of living novelists has given us what, in some re- 


rold will al- 


- ways stand in the very first rank of works of fiction. In literary bio- 
grtaphies, compiled in every instance from sources the most authentic 
and int ng, the twelvemonth has been peculiarly rich. The lives 
of Campbel Laws, Keats, and Hook have all been written in such a 


manner as to become the standard biographies of their respective sub- | 
jects. Future writers may adapt or abridge, but these works will al- | 
ways be the foundation of their labours. 

Science alone has not contributed its part to the interest of the year. 
Some of our first scientific names appear on the list of contributors— 
Somerville, Chambers, and several others; but the works they have 
produced have, it must be confessed, comparatively a minor importance, 

We will not particularise further; but we must observe that almost 
every man of eminence amongst our literary writers has done something 
of importance within the year. Manet James, Talfourd, Dickens, 
| Thackeray, Gore, Trollope, and Bell, have all worked with success for the 
public advantage. In the smaller publications, most of our great poli- 
tical names, who ever write at all, are to be found at the kead of some 
treatise or pamphlet; while there is not a question amongst the multi- 
farious list of modern enquiries, that has not been examined with more 
than ordinary care in the publications of the year. 

We believe, then, that much interest cannot fail to attach itself to the 
analytical examination of the books published during the last twelve 
months, which we proceed to give in some detail. 


HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


Macavtay’s History of England.—English literature has been enriched, 
during the past twelve months, with a “model” History. Mr. Ma- 
caulay, the disciple and critic of Fox and Macintosh, has commenced 
the adventurous tasik of filling up the outlines they had faintly sketched, 
and of completing the gigantic historical work which both those writers 
cages undertook, but left fragmentary and unfinished at their 
deaths. e two volumes already published by Mr. Macaulay promise 
nobly for the future whole. With the energy and the leisure which the 
author now possesses, and the enduring health that all readers will hope 
he may retain, a finished work may hereafter be anticipated, to which 
the ae of English literature will hardly offera parallel. Even as they 
stand, the already published volumes are epically complete. They fur- 
nish a rapid, but admirably drawn, sketch of the earlier stages of our 
country’s history; and then, expanding into full and brilliant detail 
with the closing scenes of Charles IJ., carry us on to the termination of 
the sages between the last bigotted Stuart and his people, until the 
curtain falls on the eventful 13th of February, 1688, when, amidst all 
the pageantry of the Plantagenets, and with the most scrupulous 
observance of all old forms and etiquette, a new race of Sovereigns, in- 
troducing new ideas and confirming new rights and liberties to English- 
men, was solemnly inaugurated. Histories—political, social, and 
military —had appeared in multitudes before, but none written 
as Mr. Macaulay writes, or inspired with his genius. Even in 
its idea and plan, his work differs from all its predecessors. 
Many of the previous Histories were minute in detail, pre- 
pared with vast labour and research, and claiming, sometimes 
sincerely, the most perfect impartiality. But the spirit of the chronicler 
prevailed too much, even when the spirit of the partisan had been most 
carefully exorcised. The history of every reign or era was narrated 
according to the idea of that era; being prepared out of contemporary 
materials, very laboriously sifted or selected, but bearing still the impress 
of antiquity, and the narrow range of philosophy inevitable to writers 
whose ideas were little if anything in advance of the times concerning 
which they wrote. Mr. Macaulay, on the contrary, writes of the seven- 
teenth century as a politician and philosopher of the nineteenth should 


write. He treats of them as a superior, entitled to judge of nahh oe 
f nearly 


wrong, of motive and result, Looking down from the altitude 


two centuries, he is able to trace the intricate course of those long-past 
events through their most mysterious windings, but with a constant 
perception of those links which bind the past to the present, and 
deducing always from the causes which were then in greatest activity, 
the consequences of political freedom and social greatness wherein we are 
now partakers. ‘The work furnishes an admirable proof of the power of 
genius to confer a contemporary interest upon the records of the past, 
without sacrificing the dignity or violating the impartiality requisite 
for the historian. If we endeavour to express in one word the leading 
idea which pervades the history of this Glorious Revolution, we should 
say that it is Conservatism. The author is a true Whig, and inculcates 
in his History, as in all other of his writings, genuine Whig principles. He 
has, moreover, been very bitterly criticised by Tory reviewers. Yet his 
view of the facts, and his deductions from the result. of the unhappy reign 
of James II, is eminently Conservative. The Rebellion of 1688 differs 
from all that have succeeded it among other nations of Europe, in that 
the English had never lost what other people have violently endeavoured 
to regain. ‘The limited Monarchies of the thirteenth century changed 
elsewhere, he relates, into absolute Despotisms. Surrounded by their 
weak but glittering courtiers, and supported by vast permanent 
armies, the Sovereigns of France reigned in uncontrolled authority. 
In England, we enjoyed the blessing of accomplishing our revo- 
lutions while our Monarchy was still limited and our liberties still 
defined in law, and remembered in action. All that was necessary to 
secure our full possession of freedom was to revive and reproclaim the 
rights that had been for ages vested in every Englishman, and to reform 
and change the corrupt practices and bad men that had crept into the 
Executive. We repeat this necessary operation almost every year, in a 
greater or less degree. In 1688 the change in the Executive compre- 
hended its head and Sovereign; but the Constitution received no shock, 
and the genius of all our British institutions remained absolutely un- 
changed. The consequence has been, the stability of our Government, 
while the storm swept away the proudest and oldest Monarchies, 

Mr. Macaulay has been accused of partiality, and the charge has been 
supported by the traces of bias towards certain principles and parties 
throughout the course of his work. The proof is far too feeble to sub- 
stantiate the allegation. Every writer must in some degree possess and 
exhibit his individual predilections, and the historian, perhaps, most of 
any. None but the merest chronicler can avoid the manifestation of 
bias: it is inevitable to all his attempts at clothing with warm and 

lowing life the dry bones of historical narrative. But there is a great 
Sittsrenne between bias and partiality. All that can be asserted of Mr. 
Macaulay is, that, in narrating the innumerable incidents of the 
struggle carried on by the Whigs of James the Second’s time against 
the insidious approaches of tyranny and bigotry, he has exhibited 
& somewhat too fervid admiration for the patriots, and occasionally 
omitted to blame so severely as they deserved the lapses from virtue 
or consistency of which few or none could be entitled wholly innocent. 
This is not inexcusable. Mr. Macaulay writes English history as a 
descendant, and not an alien, of English blood. He, too, is one of the 
heirs of British greatness and freedom, and cannot always repress -his 
gratitude to the forefathers whose sufferings and labours,. if not inva- 
riably free from the taint of self, have, at all events, amassed and 
handed down to the present generation its magnificent inheritance. _ 

The work has been reprinted in several forms, and at various prices, 
in America, where it has excited not less interest than in England. 
The transatlantic publication has, moreover, called forth no little 
controversy, but differing from the Tory strictures passed upon the book 


(Continued on page 354.) 
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In‘the’week¥ prior to fthe' opening fof each year’s Exhibition to the 
public, the Royal Academy is honoured by a visit from the Sovereign. 
This year the day was Thursday, May 3, when her Majesty, and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert arrived in Trafalgar-square at three 
o’clock, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the’Prince of Wales 
the Princess Royal, and the Princess Alice, and attended ‘by the Mar- 
chioness of Douro, Lady Caroline Somers Cocks, Hon. Matilda Paget 
the Earl Fortescue, the. Marquis.of Breadalbane, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Marquis of Abercorn, the Earl of Morley, Captain the Hon: J. Den- 
man, Captain Francis Seymour, General Wemyss, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. Alexander Gordon. 

The officers of the Royal Academy received the Queen and Prince 
Albert, and conducted her Majesty and his Royal Highness through the 
different schools. The Queen and the Prince remained until a, quarter 
before five o’clock in the Exhibition, and then returned to the Palace, 


——— 


HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO! THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 
‘ THE BANQUET. 

The Annua Dinner of the Roya Academy takes place in the Great, 
or East Room... It is given on the first Saturday in May, andon the 
following Monday the Exhibition opens. The great gilt chandelier in 
this room was a present to the Royal Academy from George IV.; and 
on the first day-of its use (at the annual dinner), the links slackened, 
from the great weight attached ‘to them, and the chandelier descended 
with a fearful crash, on a sort’ of hee dumb waiter, on which were 
arranged’ the quantity of wine-glasses, decanters, &c., necessary for the 
accommodation of so large a company. sft 

‘The banquet took place on Saturday, the 5th instant, and was at- - 
tended by a numerous assemblage of guests of the first rank and talent, 
among whom were—the Archbishop of Canterbury ;'the Lord Chan- 
cellor; the Lord President of the Council; First Lord of ‘the Treasury ; ~ 
Lord Privy Seal; Secretaries of State for the Home, Foreign, and Co-- 


‘lonial ‘Departments; the Secretary at War;' the Commander of the 


Forces; First Lord of the Admiralty ; Lord, Chamberlain ; Lord Steward; “’ 


| nee | 
‘ 


the Speaker; Treasurer of the Navy; First Commissioner of the Land 
Revenues; President of the Board of Trade; Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘chequer; the French and Turkish Ambassadors; the Danish, Swe- 
ish, Belgian, Sicilian, American, and Prussian Ministers; Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; Master of the Rolls; Lord Chief 
Barton; Vice-Chancellor of 
‘the Lord Mayor; Governor 
Company ; _of Customs; M 
of Dulwich College; President of the Society of Antiquaries ; P ts 
of the Colleges of Tope 48 Sag seg Dukes of Northumber- 
land Bedford, Rutland’ ,Neweastle, Argyll, Beaufort ; rqut 

of Anglesey, Westminster, Northampton, Granby, Waterford, Wo! 
Earls De Grey, Cawdor, Lincoln, Arundel and Surrey; Viscount 

pees rahe of Llandaff and Oxford; Lords Charles Townsh id, 
Ashburton, Stanley, Brougham and Vaux, Colborne, Mon ‘Hol- 


‘land; Attorney oli 
St toe Boake Chalinan of the East India 


land; Right Honourables Sir Robert Peel, Sir G. Clerk, Sir J. Wigram 
= J. Graham, T. B. Messuley, W. E. Gladstone, ayaoy ‘Herbert; the. 
ou. F, Charteris; Justice Coleridge; Colonel Douglas Fennant, &. 


, 


and Solicitor-General ;_ 
Chairman of the Board of Customs; Master and Warden. 
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in England, inasmuch as the dispute has turned, not upon the principles 
of the volumes, but their spelling, The first American publishers who 
undertook to reprint the History, and who were favoured with proof- 
sheets fiom the Londds publishers--so that the publication took place in 
both countries almost simultaneously—adopted the system of spelling 
commended in Webster's Dictionary, a standard book in the United 
States, but formed upon a fashion which has been half a century 
obsolete on this side the Atlantic. Thence arose an ontery of 
falsification and even insult to the author, urged by the interest of rival 
publishers, who rapidly advertised their reprints as verbatim et literatim 
copies of the London work. ‘The quarrel grew hot, and was at last re- 
ferred to the author himself, who politely acknowledged the importance 
attributed to his volumes, but begged that the American edition might 
be presented in the form most acceptable to Americans. This, it was 
declared, was throwing contempt upon the whole controversy, which is 
not improbable. 

Miss Martineau follows Mr. Macaulay upon the ground of English 
history, and is even bolder in the period she has selected for elucidation. 
The History of England during the Thirty Years’ Peace treats of times 
within the memo-y of many living, and deals with controversies whose 
bitterness is hardly past from the hearts and lips of the disputants. The 
History, however, resembles the one we have just quitted, in being the 
history of a people, not of an army, Progress, and not military glory, 
is the element of greatest importance through its pages; and it treats of 
this in a style at once popular and picturesque. Like Macaulay’s great 
work, it is untinished. Five instalments are at present issued, bring- 
ing down the narrative to the death of George the Iourth—exactly 
half-way between the peace of 1815 and the proposed termination of the 
series in 1845. ‘The authoress’s peculiar opinions on religious subjects 
are tolerably well known, and lend an occasional colouring to the hi-to- 
rical narrative. But it is overborne by her earnest sympathies with the 
advance of knowledge and social happiness, and the far-spread philoso- 
phy which traces into their remoter consequences the results of those 
victories of peace that far transcend in importance, if not in scenic effect, 
the victories of war. 

A third volame of Wilson’s History of British India has appeared 
within the year. Commencing where Mr. Mill broke off, in 1805, 
Professor Wilson promises to carry on the history of our magnificent 
Eastern Empire down to the year 1845. A great change had been 
accomplished in the system of British administration in India between 
the periods whereof these successive historians principally treated. 
Anterior to 1805, the English policy was that of conquest and plunder. 
Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, and other Goyernors-General and military 
chiefs, conquered, first, security, and afterwards dominion, for the 
European invaders. ‘The frontier of the Company’s empire was gradu- 
ally pushed northwards and westwards; until the area that owned alle- 
giance to the merchant-monarchs of Leadenhall-street, more than 
equalled the surface of the whole continent of Europe. During this 
period, individuals who occupied even the most subordinate posts under 
the Company, enjoyed frequent opportunities of amassing wealth out of 
the spoils of conquered provinces. Tneredible riches poured into England 
with every Eastern fleet; and the whole was jealously distributed 
among a comparatively few individuals. Monopoly ruled everywhere. 
On the coast, the mercantile sources of profit were locked against all 
who did not belong to the brotherhood of the India House. In the 
interior, officials, bearing commissions from the same omnipotent 
Board, were becoming millionaires by the more summary process 
termed “shaking the Pagoda Tree.’ Between the two, a new 
class of society was formed—the East Indian Nabob:, who re- 
turned from the tropics to supply new characters for farces on 
the stage, and to make the fortunes of the Cheltenham tradesmen. In 
the period treated of by Professor Wilson, it began to be understood 
that India, to continue profitable, must be managed on a different 
system than had heretofore obtaiwed. Extensions of territory, accom- 
plished by costly wars, were found not to answer, even when the pro- 
duce of pillaged forts and ransomed Rajahs was taken into the account. 
The country, in short, must be governed pacifically, and cultivated like 
any European farm. Under this view, the condition of its live-stock be- 
came a matter of importance. The Hindoos were, therefore, gradually 
elevated in the scale of society. Laws were made for them, conferring 
equal rights with those enjoyed by the Europeans, and differing only in 
those particulars which the native manners and habits rendered neces- 
sary. Of this gradual improvement, the Professor has to treat. ‘The 
narrative is less exciting than that of military adventure, which had 
gone before; but the philosopher and the philanthropist will find therein 
an interesting record of social progress and civilisation. ‘The present 
volume ends with the expiration of the last Charter of the India Com- 

ny. The detail of the consequences resulting from the opening of the 
ndia trade; and the romantic vicissitudes of our warfare in Cabul, 
Affghanistan, and Scinde, are to follow in due time. 

In the Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen, we have a 
history of another description than that we have lately discussed. It is 
the history of a trade—the Sluve-trade. Egypt and the East possessed 
slaves from a date beyond the range of authentic history; but in mo- 
dern Europe the introduction of purchased slaves dates from the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. The Canary Islands were discovered in 
1418; and as the navigators of Spain and Portugal gradually pushed 
their researches along the western coast of Africa, the availability of the 
negro race to become household beasts of burden—the “servants of ser- 
vants”—was very speedily ascertained, . Some few years afterwards, the 
author states that enslaved Africans were imported into the Peninsula, 
and soon were abounding in Seville and other cities. A tax of one- 
fifth value on their importation, produced a considerable revenue to the 
Royal exchequer. When the New World was discovered, before ten 
years had passed, a supply of slave labour was drawn from the same 
doomed races—at first in small numbers; but as the aboriginal inha- 
bitants of the Western World disappeared before their conquerors, the 
negro slave importation increased to a frightful extent. A stream of 
human life incessantly flowed from the African ccast, which, after en- 
during all the waste occasioned by the sufferings of the “ middle pas- 
sage,” the slave market, and yellow fever, remained yet in quantity sufti- 
cient to supply the labour of the gold-mines and cane-fields of America 
and the West Indies. The work before us is as yet incomplete. It 
brings its record of the horrible traffic down to the year 1518, 
when the first. laws were passed by Spain for the govern- 
ment of the Indians, settling the terms under which that 
valuable species of property might be imported, and regulat- 
ing its transfer, employment, and safe custody. Connected with the 
subject of the Slave-trade, we should mention the publication of several 
pamphlets by Lords Brougham and Denman. ‘These productions, how- 
ever, are of a controversiai’ character, and merely temporary 
interest. The arguments were designed to controvert the grow- 
ing impression with the public, that the policy of keeping up an 
Atrican squadron, in the hopeless attempt to destroy the trade in ne- 
groes by contraband vessels, is dictated by a mistaken humanity. It is 
enough to say that the noble writers failed in proving their case. Not 
counting the cost in money, there are sufficient facts to prove that the 
sacrifice of European life in this Quixotical undertaking is far larger than 
the relief it can afford to the African could justify. And even to the Afri- 
can, the result is not altogether beneficial. A few slave-ships may be cap- 
tured, and their captives restored to freedom; these, perhaps, may be pre- 
vented from engaging in the dangerous traflic; but enough still succeed 
in escaping with their living cargoes; and to these the sufferings of 
the passage are infinitely increased by the necessity of sacrificing all 
other considerations, in equipping the vessels, to the speed that may en- 
able them to bafile the cruisers of the African squadron. 

Grote’s History of Greece is one of the most characteristic books of 
the time. Hitherto, our works on the stinject had been of two kinds; 
either a simple narrative, taking without examination the events as 
they are stated in the common writers, or else separate disquisition on 
manners and customs, and the autlienticity of particular statements. 
Mr. Grote combines the two; as he proceeds, he investigates and explores 
in a manner at. once eable and profound. is work, labo- 
rious, attractive, and phi osophical, combines excellencies which are 
rarely met with in a historian. A regular analysis of his book, which 
only in part belongs to our year, would ve out of place at present. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 
Ovr old and valued friend, uel Pepys, is introduced to us afresh 
and with fuller detail, by Lord Br iti ind) 
pg bys =f dB avr, ane edition (the third) 


had been made in both the 
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previous editions, when translating them from the cypher in which they 
were left by the industrious and egotistical Secretary to the Admiralty. 
In some instances, it was the mistaken fear of prolixity ; in others, the 
editor’s wonderfully keen sense of an “impropriety,” which led to the 
use of the pruning: knife. However, these excisions are now replaced ; 
and, with very trifling exceptions, we have the whole diary as the writer 
bequeathed it. The new passages refer chiefly to the man Pepys, whom 
we now know better, and certainly do not like less, than ever before. We 
find him more than ever vain, gossiping, and self-indulgent; but he re- 
tains the regularity in business, and invincible good humour, for which 
we have been wont to excuse his little peccadilloes. His accessibility 
to a bribe is somewhat discordant with our present notions of official in- 
tegrity; yet in this he was only the imitator of others, and may fairly 
repeat the apology of Lord Bacon—that if he had sold justice, he had 
never sold injustice. We learn, also, on fuller acquaintance, to qualify 
our opinion about Pepys’ penuriousness. No doubt, he records with 
wonderful complacency the gradual increase of his worldly goods, and 
laments rather too bitterly any accidental dilapidations which he may 
sustain. But upon occasion, he could be liberal enough; and even his 
apparent avarice is rather the product of an intense personality than of 
miserly spirit. He evidently enjoys a good dinner at his own cost 
only a little less than if it had been at another man’s; and feels nearly 
as much gratification at a flattering word from the Duke as from the 
touch of a packet of gold pieces slipped into his hands by some aspiring 
Captain, for services at the Admiralty Office. 

boat Hervey’s Memoirs of’ the Court of George IT. is another collec- 
tion of contemporary “jottings,” from which the future historian may 
winnow some grains of valuable truth. The volumes contain a copious 
record of Palace gossip, frequent hints at back-stairs intrigues, and a full 
description of the trivial incidents and laborious amusements which 
diversified the monotony of Court existence. Our interest in these 
things is somewhat slight. The characters who figure there are mostly 
forgotten, in spite of their high-sounding titles ; and the events have 
lost their importance in the vicissitudes and catastrophes that have 
since passed over the surface of Europe. ‘The habits of Court life and 
the current of English history have changed since then. We look back 
upon this period as from the other side of a flood, which has swept away 
all the loose and lighter materials into oblivion. Of all the Courts of 
Europe, that of George II, was probably the one in which the least 
history was made. His Majesty was scarcely English, either in ideas or 
in language; and his British subjects multiplied and prospered in their 
own fashion, leaving only to a few chameleon courtiers to reflect the 
tints of the Palace atmosphere. ‘The principal information derived from 
the book regards the character of Lord Hervey himself, who appears 
a much more man-like man in his Memoirs than could be expected from 
the pale valetudinarian depicted in Pope’s Lord Fanny. 

Lord Castlereagh’s Memoirs relate to times in which we can feel a 
contemporary interest. Although assisting, in functions of more or 
less dignity, i some of the most important political events of his time, 
when the array of the great European struggle against Napoleon was 
to be set in order; or, subsequently, when the re-conquered Continent had 
to be parcelled out into New Empires at the Congress of Vienna—the 
performance for which Lord Castlereagh lives most in remembrance, is 
the Irish Union. We still look back upon that meusure with wonder. 
Whatever opinion may be formed: of the policy that prompted it, or of 
toe results to which it has led, the event itself can be considered but in 
one light—a stupendous effort of human cunning and contrivance. The 
diplomatic art was never more artistically manifested, Consummate 
dexterity in intrigues; infinite variety of influence and insinuation; a 
perfect knowledge of the materials to be worked upon, and of the mode 
of working them; bribery the most delicate and the most universal ; 
the adroitest cajolery; the assumption of gentleness and the show of 
force—all combined to secure a majority, in the Irish House of Parlia- 
ment, in favour of a measure which was to swamp the independence of a 
people, proudly, and sometimes almost irrationally, independent; and to 
unite two nations who had never yet, or since, shown the capabilities of 
amalgamation. ‘The Memoirs contain, in four volumes, an ample series 
of correspondence and memoranda touching these intricate negotiations, 
written while Castlereagh was Secretary for Ireland, and pulled the 
wires of all the puppets who figured in the transactions, The work is 
edited by his brother, Lord Londonderry, and appears not very well 
digested, Arrangement and selection are deticient; to say nothing of 
the omission of information concerning many particulars which could 
not have been absent from the portfolio of a Secretary. To explain 
this absence, the Marquis refers to the loss of a large mass of corres- 
pondence and manuscripts, which were entrusted to some competent 
literary assistant to collect and arrange, and which were finally lost at 
sea, As we said of Lord Hervey, though fora different reason, these 
Memoirs of Castlereagh will be more useful as magazines of raw 
material for historians hereafter, than from the interest they will excite, 
in their present voluminous shape, to readers of the living genera- 
tion. 

Two works have appeared which stand on the border-ground be- 
tween the memoir and the historical novel. These are Mr. Craik’s Tto- 
mance of the Peerage, and Mr, Burke’s Anecdotes of the Aristocracy. 
Both of these works are founded upon facts; both relate narratives of 
personages who had real existence; and contain a multitude of details 
that no doubt occurred pretty much as they are described, especially in 
reference to those particulars of births, marriages, ané deaths which now 
occupy the attention of the Registrar-General. But the historical novel 
does almost the same thing ; and, without making unwarrantable 
charges against the fidelity of the chroniclers, we may doubt the au- 
thenticity of the chronicles from whence their information is distilled. 
We put nearly as little confidence in the adventures of private and noble 
individuals, founded upon their family archives, as on the pedigrees which 
upon proper payment, the Heralds’ College will compile and emblazon 
for some new-risen millionaire. ‘This notwithstanding, there 
are many chapters of interest in the Romance and the Anecdotes. 
Mr. Craik had previously broken ground with the history of 
Lettice Knollys, whose marriage with the Earl of Essex, and at- 
tachment to Leicester, linked her fortunes with some of the 
most distinguished personages of the Elizabethan Court. In his suc- 
ceeding yoiumes, he still lingers upon the same period of history, dwell- 
ing principally upon the adventures of those families who could prefer 
some claim to the Crownof England. These were sufliciently numerous 
during the early years of the Virgin Queen. Her two aunts, the 
daughters of Henry VIL, Mary of France, and Margaret of Scotland, 
had each left a tolerable progeny behind them. Lady Catherine Grey, 
sister of the unfortunate Jane Grey, also lived and married, in spite of 
the Royal interdict. Marriages and divorces, questions of legitimacy 
and incapacities from religion, contributed to complicate the important 
question; so that, if Elizabeth’s rule had been lest vigorous or sooner 
ended, there was a very fair chance of a civil war for the Crown, as vio- 
lent as that of the two Roses, and involving a wider range of competi- 
tors. But before the forty and five years of her reign were over, Eliza- 
beth had survived the greatest number of the rival successors, and had 
succeeded in extinguishing the hopes of the rest. The fate of one 
claimant, Mary of Scots, has been more than sufliciently his oried and 
romanticised. Mr. Craik relates with much pathos the sufferings of 
another, the Lady Catherine Grey. Ler maiden Majesty was never an 
admirer of matrimony among her nobility ; but the marriage of one whose 
sister had been Queen, even for a few days, and whose children might 
become pretenders to the Crown hereafter, was an offence beyond 
pardon. This crime Lady Catherine committed, disobediently 
and secretly, with the Earl of Hertford. ‘The young lady is, 
therefcre, separated from her husband—confined in the Ria tached 
certain leagues from Court—and allowed to pine away under 
the Royal displeasure for many years. It is altogether a very tragical 
history. Mr. Burke treats us to lighter matters. A few adventures 
and lucky chances—and some amusing eccentricities form the staple of 


his book. A good proportion of the stories are already tolerably 


well known; such as the anecdotes of Lord Ward’s absence 
of mind, or the minute ezi of Lady Compton, het Burdett 
Coutts of James the First’s reign, when stipulating with her Lord 
for. the establishment that was to help her to spend the enor 
mous inheritance bequeathed by her merchant father. One of the best 
anecdotes in the work, is that of Lady Orkney. The poor lady was deaf 
and dumb; and, soon after the birth of her first child, was seen by the 
nurse to approach the infant's eradle, and lift a heavy stone over its 


head. The nurse was too horrified to arrest the descent of the mass; but | 


was relieved by finding that the mother’s intent was but to discover 
whether the babe:could be awakened by a nvise; and her delight was 
unbounded on finding that her own imperfection of the senses was not 
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Mr. Kemble’s Sazons in England contains a good digest of all that 
was previously known on the subject. There is less of novelty in this 
work than we should have imagined from the profound eradition of the 
author upon the subject; but some antiquarian points of considerable 
interest are determined for the first time, and several erroneous notions 
are set right. Besides this, a very complete view of the position and 
polity of onr Saxon forefathers enables us to judge of the origin of the En- 
ps polit:eal and judicial spirit better than any of our previous works. 

n fact, Mr. Sharon Turner’s was the only work which made any pre- 
tence of the kind; and Mr. Kemble has all the advantage of Turner’s 
labours, combined with his own great knowledge of the people and per- 
fect mastery of the languages. 

Tur Great ResertioN.—Two works have appeared, containing 
new narratives, and some original documents having reference to the 
first or Great Kebellion. One of these is from a Royalist, the other from 
a Republican source. The Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, 
by Mr. Eliot Warburton, contains a vast mass of materials, culled from 
the collection of Mr. Benet, Prince Rupert’s secretary, which had passed 
into the hands of a descendant, and is now first opened to the public. It 
comprises some thousand letters of, and to, the Prince himself, Kings 
Charles the First and Second, and a multitude of distinguished agents 
in the civil war. Notwithstanding all that has been written by historians, 
biographers, and memorialists on every side, from the era itself to the pre- 
sent year, from Clarendon to Carlyle, we shall probe. never come to 
an end of the narratives connected with that mighty struggle. We may 
form some estimate of the vast accumulation of details, from the fact that 
the mere enumeration of the titles of books, papers, and pacenles, under 
the heads “Carolus.” and “Carolus IL,” in the British Museum, occu- 
pies no less than ere Ml pages in the folio catalogue. The Memoirs of 
Prince Rupert jurnisheslittle that was previously unknown as tothegreater 
events or principal causes of the rebellion. 1t does, however, supply an 
interesting picture of many individual adventurers among the chiefs of 
the Cavalier party, and especially of the hero, Prince Rupert, of whom 
it was justly said that his irresi-tible charge never failed to carry every- 
thing before it ; but upon his return he always found his camp in the 
enemy’s hand. We are told by Mr. Warburton that it was the dread 
of Rupert’s fiery valour which sainly deterred Charles from marching 
upon London, when the victory of Edgehill seemed to place the capital 
at his mercy, because the Prince, it was believed, would have burnt the 
city, in his wrath at its rebellion! And his quarrel with Digby pro- 
duced the fatal dissensions which rendered retrieval impossible to the 
Royal forces, already falling to pieces from the discomfiture of Naseby. 
The second book is the Fairfax Letters, which, like the foregoing, have 
been exhumed from the dust of two hundred years, and prepared for 
publication by Mr. Bell, Tairfax was art and part of the rebellion. 

nder his hands it grew and strengthened; and for many years he was 
Generalissimo of the Parliamentary forces, and bid fair to become the 
foremost man of his time. Sterner or more. unscrupulous spirits, 
however, superseded him; and the crowning. q was put to the 
Republican victory without his co-operation, and, possibly, against 
his will. The letters exhibit the changes of a mind very sincere and 
disinterested, but from the beginning somewhat weak, and gradually 
becoming dissatisfied under the growing predominance of Cromwell. 
Both Mr. Warburton and Mr. Bell have added Jarge contributions, of an 
historical character, to the materials furnished by the manuscripts placed 
in their hands, and both have done it well. 

Ropusprerre’s Memorrs.—Still treating of revolution, we pass on toa 
narrative of the French Revolution, consisting of a Life of spierre, 
by Mr. G. H. Lewes. In a few months, the “ incorruptible” hero over- 
turned the character he had gained by the exertions of a life. Disin- 
terestedness, morality, patriotism, humanity—all were claimed for him 
by his friends, and substantiated by the actions of a long and eventful 
career. Robespierre had gained fame and power when the Reign of 
Terror set in; and to preserve the Jatter fora few weeks, amidst the 
chaos of conspiracy and insurrection, he yielded to, or prompted 
(according to the theory adopted by the different parties in the contro~ 
versy) those fearful massacies which have condemned his name to 
infamy. How far he was the master or the slave of cireumstances— 
how much of the responsibility of wholesale murder must rest. upon him 
—or in how much he was driven unwillingly onwards by the ferocity 
of Danton and St. Just, and the instinct of self. prese: vation, remains in 
question, between the reprobation of the Girondist writers and the 
panegyric of the Histoire Parlimentaire. Mr. Lewes adopts the theory 
that Robespierre was an enthusiast; following the phantom of liberty 
sincerely and blindly, until he was landed in a despotism of the 
guillotine. 


REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE. 


The past Peer of Revolution has gathered a vast mass of revolutionary 
literature of various descriptions—Chronicles, Constitutions, Apologics, 
and Theories. Most of these are naturally French in origin and design ; 
but they have been repeatedly translated into English, and have stamped 
an impress upon English ideas which renders some mention of them in- 
dispensable in a catalogue of the year’sliterature. First in order stands 
M. Louis Blane’s celebrated work on the Organization of Labour. 
Events lave furnished the sternest commentary on this work, which re- 
ceived the amplest refutation by the notes collected in the Luxembourg 
Palace, while the Committee of Labour pursued itssittings, to devise, accor - 
ding to the organisation theory, some forcible means for rendering the 
employed independent of the employer. Yet there was truth in M. 
Blanc’s work, and the outline of asystem which may yet ripen into use- 
fulness. Wonders have been done by combination among capitalists ; it 
remains to be proved whether greater wonders cannot be accomplished by 
combination among labourers. Freed from its violent antagonism against 
property, and its wild exasperation against ranks and hierarchies, the 
organisation of labour may even now be made the agent of increased pro- 
ductiveness and more just distribution of wealth and comfort among the 
various classes that compose anation, To M, Proudhon and a multitude 
of Socialist writers, we must assign the diffusion of theories still more 
dangerous and savage. They are, however, scattered among the loose 
leaves of innumerable pamphlets, or distributed into articles for the So- 
cialist journal Le Peuple, and are known in this country chiefly by their 
echoes and catchwords: Proprieté c’est /e vol is the fundamental axiom 
of their social theory. It has gamed, probably, not even a solitary dis- 
ciple on this side the Channel, but has prompted pf incidental ar- 
ticles, and occupied in its refutation many chapters of more elaborate 
works, The same principles travelling to America, have produced works 


which obtained some notoriety in this country. ‘he Mission of Demo~ 
cracy and Mr, Kelbogg’s book on Capital and Labour, belong to this 


class. The authors differ little in theory from Louis Blane or Proudhon 
himself. In both works, the war between those who possess and those 
who produce is described as internecine and inhuman. ‘The paymaster 
can, and does, always oppress the worker; the weight of accumulated 
capital is for ever employed to grind and crush the operative, whom it 
keeps only just alive. Power in those who possess growing ever stronger, 
and want in those who possess not pike ube more bitter-—this is the 
great wrong of the universe, which the theorist must contrive to re- 
dress. In the first-mentioned work, the care is devised by an incessant 
and illimited application of the prineiple of universal suffrage, by which 
power reyerts perpetually to the people, the ultimate source of power, 
and who are supposed to be always able so to use their votes as to se- 
cure their own welfare and prosperity. By the second book, states are 
recommended to reduce their rates of interest to one per cent., and thus 
forcibly destroy the supremacy, with the reyenues, of the capitalist. 
Three Cabinet Ministers, retired into private life, have successively 
lished works, carrying on the war vigorously in defence of Royalty, 
Groce and Property. Lord Brougham, in his “Letter to Lord B~ 
downe,” vindicated the character of the lately-dethroned Monarch; de- 
tailed the improvements which his rule had seen accomplished in France ; 
and assigned, as the origin of his sudden overthrow, the outbreak of a 
momentary conspiracy, ard the stimulus of an unexpected victory on 
-the part of the Reformers. The volume dwelt little upon principles; 
_and, being written early in the career of the revolution, assigned far too 
narrow a foundation to the Republican Constitution. -M, Thiers followed, 
with a volume upon “ Propert ‘It was written in defence of the 
ie y of the rights of those who had ac- 
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sufficed to reduce their most elaborated systems into mere absurdities. 
While man remained subject to the wants and passions of humanity, it 
was demonstrable that the Socialist remedies, or the Adeliers Nationauz, 
must prove remedies far worse than the disease they were intended to cure. 
If the Socialists could show that property abused its rights, M. Thiers found 
it ersy to prove that it performed many duties which could not he safely 
dispensed with. If their system sneceeded, as was probable, in making the 
rich less rich, he proved that it would, notwithstanding, leave the poor more 
poor—that the only equality their theories promised was one of savage 
destitution. M, Thiers was more saccessful in disproving than in 
creating. The systems of the anti-capitulists he speedily demolished, 
but could su'stitute little or nothingof his own. Order, labour, and con- 
tentment—an observance of the family duties and neighbourly charities, 
were the limit of his suggestions, For individual prosperity, these and 
the blessing of Providence were to be invoked. It might be granted 
that from these sources more individual goodmight be expected than from 
the oversetting of all ranks and disturbance of all employments, suggested 
by the Socialis's; but the remedies they offered were too slowy, too little 
like chanze and progress, to suit the temper of men not yet recovere:l 
from the delirium of the barricades. M. Guizot, who had lost the most, 
even without excepting the ex-King himself, by the revolution, wrote 
his volume upon Democracy in the calmest and most abstracted. spirit 
of philosophy. General principles are his sole topic of consideration. 
Personal feelings, or even the traces of his long political experience, are 
hardly perceptible throughout the work ; and his ideal of humanity be- 
comes, in like manner, refined and impersonal, so as almost to have lost 
the characteristics which adapt it for distinct ranks, classes, and forms 
of government. The author defines Democracy as the principle 
which leads men to rebel against all subordination, and resist all laws, 
even although de-igned for their own preservation. Democracy, in short, 
leads every individual to resist superiority in another, and take up arms 
in consequence: and as it can be proved that some superiority of one 
man over another must always exist, as it will always be reproduced, 
even out of the most complete level of equality, the destructive ten- 
dencies of Democracy are clearly made out. Thus, the logical. pro- 
cess is irrefragable, granting the accuracy of the definition, But 
an Englishman, bearing an aristocratic name, has taken up the 
argument for Democracy. Mr. W. Wellesley, in a work written 
in French, bas answered the arguments of M. Guizot, and, by 
simply assuming that democracy means the principle which confers 
on every man equal righ s, and powers corresponding to his gifis of 
fortune and talent, has triumphantly refuted the position of the ex-Mi- 
nister. The controversy turns upon the meaning of a word; and M. 
Guizot, by dogmatically assigning a simple and symbolic character to 
aterm so vast and various in its eee as that of Democracy, 
has built his argument upon a basis far too narrow and unsubstantial. 
Democracy is more than an empty symbol, and will survive the fiercest 
assaults from abstract reasonings. Another late Minister, M. Lamar- 
tine, has contributed a volume to the revolutionary literature of the 
year. Three Months in Power is, however, chiefly confined to a detail 
of the daily labours and perils of the Provisional Government, and far- 
nishes an ample apology for all its shortcomings and misdoings. While 
proving the patriotism of the men who, if not the authors, were the 
first administrators cf the Revolution, it shews amid how vast a chaos 
of popular excitement the work of the Executive had to be carried on, 
and explains why so many of their first promises were left unfulfilled, 
and why they proved unable to provide a check for the émeutiers of 
June, except by the cannon of General Gavaignac. 

The memoirs of the late revolution haye been almost innumerable. 
Mr. Palgrave Simpson’s Pictures of Revolutionary Paris; Mr. St. 
John’s Revolution of February ; and a series of Historic Scenes from the 
French Revolution, published by the Messrs. Chambers, are a few among 
the many narratives of this great event. The newspaper correspondence, 
published day by day, and almost hour by hour, during the progress of 
the events, furnished the principal sources of information for most of the 
historiographers of revolution. Mr. Walter Kelly’s /Tistory of the Year 
1848 occupied a field rather more extensive, although drawing its 
materials mainly fiom the same abundant storehouses of foreign infor- 
mation. 

The extension of Republican principles through Germany and Italy 
has not escaped the notice of industrious chroniclers, though in far less 
number than the more exciting and proximate .catastrophe of France, 
Among the most remarkable of the works which the ultra-Rhenish and 
Alpine revolutions have called into existence are the Panslavism and 
Germanism of Count. Valerian Krazinski, and the Glances at Revolu- 
tionised Italy, written by an English author, Mr. Macfarlane. The 
Count’s work was published in the spring of last year, at a time when 
it was believed that the violent rupture of all the old bonds which united 
discordant nationalities under one sovereignty, would result in their 
mutual separation and re-organisation, according to the distinctions and 
conformations of race, into new communities, Slave and Saxon were 
then, it was prophesied, to gravitate each around their appropriate cen- 
tres, according to the ratural laws of aflinity, and constitute two 
empires, whose parts would cohere without the aid of the iron links of 
despotism, and whose people might rapidly advance into grandeur 
under the beneficent influence of free institutions. As the chief centre 
of the Sclavonian race, the author, with natural partiality, foreboded 
a glorious futurity for his native Poland. A few months are but a mo- 
ment, comparatively, in the history of a nation; but, as far as expe- 
rience has yet sufficed to reveal to us the secrets of destiny, the prophe- 
cies fuunded upon distinctions of race, have been altogether falsified. 
New combinations are no doubt forming; and the ancient boundary 
lines of empires will become, ere long, shifted and effaced. But the 
renovated world will rise out of the chaos under very different condi- 
tions than has been shadowed forth by the system makers. Antipa- 
thies stronger than those of race, and appetencies more powerful than 
those which have been inherited from the identity of acommon ancestry 
in bygone ages, are called into play; and by these will the configura- 
tions of states andempires be henceforth determined. Mr. Macfarlane’s 
description of the result of the Italian Revolution is of the genuine country 
gentleman and port-wine Tory school. If the Italian subjects of Austria 
suffered and dwindled under the despotism of a foreign yoke, the Bri- 
tish traveller fared none the less sumptuously. Provided his purse was 
well replenished, and no objectionable—that is to say, liberal—bouks 
were discovered in his portmanteau, no drawback existed to his making 
a most luxurious tour through the most luxurious climate in tae world. 
The Knglish traveller found all the embarras:ments of the passport system 
carefully smoothed away. A few francs, paid at the successive frontiers, 
were sufficient to set him free of the country, wherever he went. He hired 
a ccicerone, inspected salenees yy syed antiquarian relics during the day, 
and at evening returned to enjoy bis becoficos and lacryma Christi at his 
hotel in full serenity. Austrian dungeons and domiciliary visitsfrom the 
police bore no terrors to him; and if he found no political news or spicy 
“leader” inthe Diarioof Rome or Florence,it was buta temporary depriva- 
tion, which increased his appetite for the daily luxury of a free press upon 
his return to England. e revolution in Italy changed all this, and 
much more, to Mr. Macfarlane’s displeasure. It emancipated the 
thoughts, the tongues, and the pens of Italians, but it spoilt their hotels. 
Innumerable newspapers, pamphlets, and broadsides communicated in- 
telligence or propagated political theories throughout the country ; but 
the improvement of the mind was accompanied by an unpardonable 
neglect of the body: and-the English traveller, rising from a bad bed, 
to which he had retired from a worse dinner, could find no excuse for 
the infraction of old customs and ordinances, of which Pope Pius had 
given the example. A work conceived in a far different spirit, although 
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To literature, propetly so called, the lives of literary men form an 
appropriate introduction, The Life of Campbell, by his executor, Dr. 
Beattie, is one of the most ful! and complete biographies that we have 
of any writer of similar celebrity. All the papers of Campbell were 
placed at the Doctor's disposal ; and a mass of letters was contributed by 
a host of correspondents, who came forward with their treasures some- 
what too freely, accasionally, for the reader’s convenience. In fact, a 
life of so little incident as that of Campbell, can scarcely fill with matter 
worth relation three enormous octavo volumes. And thus in Beattie’s 
work we have a large quantity of twaddle—an immense variety of 
anecdotes scarcely worth the telling—disquisitions respecting the poet’s 
minutest actions and ideas, and those actions and ideas put by himself 
in every posaible form of triviality in h's multitudinous communications 
to all sorts of people. Dr, Beattie, like most men employed very dili- 
gently upon a single subject, has greatly ove:-estimated the importance 
which the generality of people ave apt to attribute to facts which he 
estimates himself by the trouble which it cost him to procure them. 
| With all this is mixed up some chapters of great interest—for when the 
Doctor gets hold of a really important passage in the life of the poet, 
he does it the most ample justice. 

- Oampbell is, in fact, the type of a literary man at the present 
time. He began his career, like a thousand other known con- 
tributors to the public press, with college distinctions. He attempted 
the bar, which he had neither funds to reach, nor would he probably, 
from his neryous temperament, have achieved success, if he had reached 
it. His first publication, Zhe Pleasures of Hope, published at twenty, 
placed him at a height among his literary contemporaries which few 
have reached at so early an age. Strange to say, he never surpassed, 
if he ever equalled, this infant effort of his genius. His succeeding life 


was passed in writing and editing; and in both these capacities there , 


was much to interest, more especially as his communications with other 
eminent men were constant and important. 
scarcely an event greater than his marriage, his undertaking the editor- 
shipofthe New Monthly, and bis assisting in the establishment of Univer- 
sity College, happened during his long life—if we recollect this, we may 
readily ‘understand that this unconscionably long work is frequently 
filled with very uninteresting matter, Still, as we have observed, 
the interesting 
done, that an 
as it is desirable. 
leaving out two-thirds 


ridgment of the whole work would be as_ easy 
The task would be mainly one of omission, 
of the letters, and long accounts of 
passages of minor interest. This done, we shall have one of the most 
desirable biographies in the language. We should recommend, how~ 
ever, that the greater part of the criticism be omitted from the abridg- 
ment. 
a poet’s memoirs, are not likely to be very impartial critics. Through~- 
out the work, the criticisms consist of such unyarnished and unsophisti- 
cated eulogiums, that the reader is at once tempted to skip the pages. 
Campbell, with all his merits, is not a man about whom one tolerates 
uncontrolled and ceaseless eestacies. 

A far different volume is Serjeant Talfcurd’s Memoirs of Charles Lamb. 
Campbell has a little of the common-place about his character, as much 
almost as is possible with true genius. Nothing could be less common- 
place than Lamb. Slightly tinged with insanity himself, he devoted bis 
life to the care of a sister who had been herself, during a paroxysm of 
madness, the destroyer of the existence of her own parent. Two per- 
sons of intellects thus dangerously placed, yet framed of the most, deli- 
cate mould, and with perceptions the keenest and the most sensitive, 


created of necessity a world of their own, in which they viewed all | 


around them in a new and original light. With the gentliest and kind- 
liest of dispositions, and an ample fund of good sense, the brother and 
sister communicated, first to one another, and then to the world, the im- 
pressions and emotions of minds so peculiarly constructed. The conse- 
quence has been one of the most beautiful and original works in any 
language—-the Essays of Elia. 
In the biography we are noticing, Serjeant Talfourd, like Dr, Beattie, 
an executor of the subject of his narrative, has chiefly acted the simple 
art of an editor. 
ife, and as such, discloses without reserve the inmost workings of his 
soul. There is so inuch happiness mixed with the melane' oly—so much 
melancholy with the happiness, of every passage, a!most, in Lamb’s life, 
he had the faculty of smiling and weeping at one and the same time over 
all that occurred to him, that this autobiography of his both cheers and de- 


presses's inthestrangest way. Ifat work hegroans, yetextractsa pleasure | 


from his Jabour; if released from work he rejoices, yet finds a sorrow in 
his liberty: still 
we scarcely know which to admire the most. 
human mind were never in themselves more strange, and never more 
strangely related. This, one of the most beautiful, is perhaps, on the 
whole, the mest remarkable volume of the year. 

The Life of Keats, by Mr. Moncton Milnes, is another record of a 
diseased and melancholy intellect. ‘The fragment of a life worn out by 
its own intellect, almost before it had begun to develop itself, would seem 
to offer few opportunities for the biographer. Yet Keats—if alone from 
the way in which his name has-been mixed up with those of the great 
men of his day—is always sure of commanding a certain amount of 
attention. We believe that he deserves more than he has obtained, 
even on his own merits. The present biography Jets us fully into the 
peculiarities of no ordinary mind. At school he was remarkable, with 
the womanish caprice which so often accompanies genius, for passing at 
once from extremes of merriment to those of tears. Pugnacious, violent, 
aga? he excited even then the general attention of those around 

im. He carried off all the prizes of the school, and commenced life 
as a surgeon; but an indomitable pa-sion for poetry carried him off 
from his profession. 


will always be read for their originalicy as a whole, and the great beauty 
of particular passages. 

Keats’s letters, as published in this volume, display a simplicity of 
character—a playfulness, yet earnestness, of disposition, which mark 
the ideal world in which their author moved and breathed. He lived 
alone amongst his own creations—the shadows of which he endeavoured 
to portray, not always unsuccessfully, to the few but steadfast friends 
with whom he corresponded. Many most charming passages occur in 
these letters, which: contain a poetry far more intelligible than his 
verse. The life is well written; but many of the productions of Keats? 
which are ineluded in this volume, might well have been spared. Whose 
fame would be safe, if all the fotlies which they wrote in verse in their 
time were given to the world? Ofall men, such a man as Keats should 
be spared the revelation of his crude and indigested ideas. Pulmonary 
consumption, disappointed love, and the Quarterly Review, killed him at 
twenty-five. 

Barham’s Life of Theodore Hook completes the list. The strange 
and chequered hours of that singular man, offer great opportunities to 
the biographer. Perhaps no life on record aflurds so great a number of 
anecdotes and piquant * etieh and doings.” Laughing, like many a 
comic actor, in the midst of adverse circumstances and depressed spirits, 


their own, His career is tyo well known for us to reviewit here. Mr. 
Barham, who had lived all his life in the atmosphere of the clique, was 
well qualified for the task he undertook. The Hemains appended to 
his biography form one of the richest and raciest tomes of humour in 
this or any other language. The selection from Hook’s newspaper ar- 


composed somewhat before the adyent of the Republican principles in 
Rome, is Mr. Whiteside’s Italy in the Nineteenth Century. The book, 
nevertheless, belongs to the category of revolutionary literature, as de- 
tailing the first symptoms of the change in the centre of Catholicity 
effected by the new Pope, the influence of which is believed to have con- 
tributed largely tocarry the French Revolution into successful consumima- 
tion, and thence travelled back into Italy, where it has driven the Pope 
from Rome, andthe Grand Duke from Florence, and implanted ideas of 
freedom and popular rights, which will survive even the replacement of 
the spiritual and the temporal Sovereign in their respective seats, Mr. 
Whiteside has Republican tendencies himself; and before Italy dreamt of 
a Republic, appears t« havedivined theawakening spirit, andspeaks with | 
prophetic fervour of the rapid change which the first breath of reforma- | 
tion had effected upon the hitherto stagnant and corrupted surface of | 
Italianlife. North and Scuth, from Paris to Palermo, and onward to Pesth, | 
we appear as yet to see only the beginning of things. Many chapters 
of revolutionary history have yet to be written; and years, probably, to 

(ore we m 


prophecies with their 


ay venture to stim up its results, and compare its 
fulfilment. \ 


ticles has been done with care and judgment. 


NOVELS. 


First amongst the fictions which have appeared within the limits 
which we have prescribed to ourselves, stands one of the greatest works 
of the greatest of ourr mancists, J/aro/d, the last of the Saxon Kings, 
contains the best descriptive writing that Bulwer has penned; and, all 
things considered, the finest of his characters. ‘The portraiture of 
Harold, the warrior, philosopher, patriot, lover, by turns, is the finest 
instance we have yet seen of the old Saxon heroes, to whose grave 
energy of character their descendants owe so much of their glory. 
Contrasted with Harold, the wily and dissolute Norman stands in buid 
relief: even here we can truce the man of fashion elbowing somewhat 
scornfully the man of business. Bulwer possessed the fullest knowledge 
of the period he has chosen to illustrate, and the philosophic vein which 
runs through his historical allusions, contains so much of novelty and 
Laie that My Aerintitd ae a — yrs ea pag i 

istory it to teach, as this worly of fiction. Pathos, per 
kind ‘dat’ we had supposed Baivec: capable “Ob gives the TR0ss 


Still, if we recollect that | 


ee of Campbell’s life are so exceedingly well | 
a 


Executors charged by the family with the duty of drawing up 


Lamb is, for the most part, the narrator of his own | 


both joy and sorrow are so exquisite and refined, that | 
The phenomena of the | 


His poems, too unearthly to be generally intel- , 
ligible—too peculiar to his individual feelings to be generally popular, | 


the lights and shadows of Hook's existence have an interest altogether | 


intense interest to many parts of the story. The affectation which 
so often disfigures the writings of this author, is laid aside : we never 
see the fine gentleman peering out of the preceptor’s robe, but the deep- 
thinking and acute man of genius developing a period when the fiercer 
passions alternated theit sway with the civilities of modern life; whem 
the dandy, social and political, just ventured to intrude amongst the 
the stern, mailed warrior of the middle ages; when the germs of mo 
dern’society, with its faults and virtues, are found scattered every where 
amongst tlie European nations, and the first vestiges of the motley and 
heterogeneous humanity of our own times—contuining every extreme 
of temper, passion, manner, and habit—make their appearance iit the 
world, Such a time demands the keenest thought of the acutest writer ; 
and thus one of the noblest romances in existence has been formed out: 
| of difficult, yet most excellent, materials. The influence of greatness of 
character over the imperfections of civilisation, was never yet so nobly 
demonstrated. 

Beside Bulwer stands a philosopher of a very different cast. We 
| hesitate, perhaps, when we cull Mr. Harrison Ainsworth a philosopher ; 

but his writings occasionally betray a depth of sentiment which few 

philosophers can surpass. The J.ancashire Witches is to Ainsworth’s 

other novels very much what Hurold is to those of Bulwer. The 
| foppery and vulgarity which mar Ainsworth’s best writings, have disap~ 
peared. The subject, it is true, is one of the same grotesque horror 
which this romancist always affects; but both the grotesqueness and 
the horror are softened in the present instance, both by the circumstance 
and much of the tone of the story. The witches become such under the 
influence of a deep curse pronounced under terrible aggravation. ‘This 
at once ennobles the inherent vulgarity of the witchcraft. Then, 
again, we have a similar contrast, as in Harold, between the relics of 
popular barbarity and the intrusion of more retined and philosophic sen- 
timents. ‘The hind of Lancashire in the sixteenth century, bears some 
comparison, in point of civilisation, with the Saxon gentleman of the 
eleventh. The entire superstition of one set of men, contrasts finely 
| with the half superstition of another, in both novels. 

The worst of this, as of the other works of Ainsworth, is, that it has 
| little or no delicacy in its colouring. Everything with him is in the 
gross. The fine-drawn beauties of a finished character, this writer knows 
nothing about. The quiet traits, either of failings or excellencies, which 
affect the heart so touchingly, are never even attempted. His witches 
| are coarse, withered hags—his villains without remorse—his squires 

coarse and brutal—his lovers, like most other lovers, just nothing at all. 
Like Rembrandt’s pictures, Ainsworth draws a figure of light amidst a 
deep and unvaried gloom. But the tints are so well laid on in the pre- 
sent instance, that we feel in a nobler atmosphere than in the muky 
| robber-cloud with which he is so fond of enveloping us. We respect the 
work, too, because the writer has dared to take the simple witch of tra- 
dition, with all her wrinkles, cats, hags, and broomsticks. It requires 
| no small tact to make anything interesting out of this hackneyed bug- 
bear; yet an interesting novel Mr. Ainsworth has unquestionably suc - 
ceeded in producing. It appeared, in the first instance, as our readers 
may remember, in the columns of the Sunda, Times. 

Who that thinks of the historical romances of any recent year, will 
fail to ask, how many novels has G. P. R. James written in the twelve- 
month? Only three—most inquisitive reader. But then he had thrown 
half a dozen smaller things off his hands. Of these three, Beauchamp 

' was only published entire in the present year; but it was written long 
before for the Mew Monthly. Rizzio, the last of the three, professes 
simply to be edited by the author. Weshall be obliged to any one who 

| will tell us what this means. The third of James’s romances published 
within the year, is the Forger. 

Tn all these works James is rather less sententorious than he once was, 
and not quite so provokingly fond of thrusting his moral into our faces. 
The Error turns on the loose manner in which Scotch marriages are 
performed, and by which a young Lord is unwittingly entrapped into 
committing himself to the noose, without knowing what he is about. 
Out of this is produced more variety of incident and interest of situa- 

| tion than is usual in James’s novels. His hero is’ well drawn; but 

somehow we cannot sympathize with any of the author’s heroes. 

Female novelists are not very fond of the historical Ime. But Miss 
Linn ventures not only into history, but into Greek history. Amymone 
is a clever tale, written with fertility of invention, and some insight into 
character. But there is little Greek about it, except the dress. The 
personages have all Greek names; their robes are culled by terms ending 
in “os ;” they walk about in porticoes—worship in temples—and dine on 
sofas; but the passions and sentiments are not Greek. The refinements 
of love and sentiment are such as the old Greeks knew nothing about. 
Essentially men in thotight and habit, the ancients had little feeling 
towards women, or in common with them. No modern woman in exist~ 
ence could at all enter into the phases of the Greek temperament. But 
the story is well developed; many of its points possess great interest ; 
| and its Greek dress is not amiss, if one looks on it simply as 
a masquerade, without examining how far it is genuine. 

Owen Tudor carries the reader through scenes and times which the 
historical novellist has repeatedly selected for description; but which 
present a variety of incident and a succession of scenic “ effects,” which 
| it appears impossible to exhaust. In Paris, during the century that 
preceded the French Henri IV., the scene changes like a dissolving 
view: at one moment it is Royalist, then rebel ; shortly afterwards 
supporting a turbulent ambitious noble, who keeps the King prisoner, 
and carries on a fierce war, in his Majesty’s name, ayainst his friends 
and authority. From the pageantry of a peaceful tournament, where 
| all minds and bodies are absorbed in performing the great duty of en- 
joyment, the Parisians pass, with hardly a moment’s pause, into the 
horrors of civil revolt; and then, before their wrecked pavements haye 
had time to be smoothed, will gather again in eager crowds to witness 
the execution of the rebel victims whom they had so lately aided in 
trying to overturn the Government. These scenes succeed each other 
with breathless rapidity in Owen Tudor. The book is all rush and 
glitter; furious in its conflicts, its courtesies, and its love-making. The 
Welsh hero becomes enamoured $f a daughter of the “master-butcher” 
of Paris—is chosen by the mad King Charles for a favourite—and ulti- 
mately marries the widow of Henry V. of England. 
| Wereturn to Paris along with Rizzio, and find the city pacified 

and ornamented by Francis I. There is littte or fo fighting 
| in this book; but, to make amends, we have innumerable attempts at 
| murder by poison or steel, some of which are successful ; and the 

story concludes at Holyrood with the assassination of the hero, accord- 

ing to the history, in the chamber of Queen Mary. Some interest at- 
| taches to the work as being the production of William Ireland, the 

author of the Shakspenre forgeries, and written before the foundation 
| of the modern schoo! ob historical fiction were laid by Walter Scott. It 
| has long remaired in the hands of various publishers, and is now edited 
and improved by Mr. James. 

The Course of a Revolution is a novel founded on the events which 
drove the Neapolitan Court from its capital during the first French Re- 
volution. Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, and the other historical per- 
sonages of the Revolution are introduced ; and the stirring events of the 
| time make almost of necessity an exciting tale. For an historical 
novel, the period is peculiarly well chosen. f 

Novels of manners claim the next place to those of history. Under this 

head, Mildred Vernon and Mary Barton call for our attention. The first 
| appeared at the middle of last year, and excited much attention. Pic- 
| tures of French society, drawn after the French method, by an English 
hand, were not very common, ‘The writer was evidently well ac- 
quainted with the tastes and habits of our neighbours, and had the 
talent, of commuricating to his descriptions the piquaney and abandon 
of the French school, with much of the energy and sownd sense of the 
| English. Mothers who would have shuddered to permit their daugh- 
ters to read the details of the intrigues and fascinations of Parisian 
lionnes in the pages of Paul de Kock and Sue, permitted the entrance 
of Mildred Vernon to their drawingroom without scruple. The tale it- 
self—one of unmixed immorality and weakness; in parts, a complete 
apology for frailty—was worked up with so much ingenuity that. pesple 
forgave the design in the execution, Besides the real interest of the 
tale, an insight was given to the interior of the Parisian salons, which 
was welcome to everybody. The name of the author has escaped all 
research, 

Mary Barton was a work of a very different stamp. Tlie life and 
hardships of a Lancashire cotton-spinner had escaped, hitherto, the keen 
eye of the novelist; and its delineation, affording the amplest scope for 
descriptive power, was a happy thought for the Liverpool lady who un- 
dertook it. The worl: itself had all the Pe on aera a young 
writer, with the quiet assurance of aa old hand ; and only thing 
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Heth these p'ctures are in the Great, or East Room. 

OL, A See-Saw.” T. Webster, R.A. A master-piece, and Engraved 
or our present paper. It tells its own story, and belongs to Mr, Gibbons, 
of the Regent’s-park, the same gentleman who has the additional good for- 
tune to possess “ The Slide,” by the same thoroughly English artist. 
The fear expressed on the fuce of the boy who is mounted above at the 
end of the plank, is capita'ly contrasted with the enjoyment of the boy 
who is only a looker-on, 

23, “ Religious @ontroversy in the time of Louis XIV.” A. E, El- 
more, A. : 


The King had declared hisintention “to employ only good Christians in public 
situations,” meaning Roman Catholies ; and the most tempting encouragement was 
held out to such as should set a public example by abjuring their Protestant 
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“A SEE-SAW.”—PAINTED BY T. WEBSTER, R.A. 


tenets. Accordingly, it was not uncommon for an intending convert of rank to 
invite some leading Protestant clergyman to meet some leading Catholic in his 
house, there to debate respecting their. differences, to satisfy the mind of their 
host which religion was preferable.—Lowis XIV. et son Siécle. 

This is one of the best painted pictures in the present Exhibition. The 
scene is animated, the grouping good, the heads fine, occasionally 
grand, and always reflective. ‘There is that proper heat of debate in 
every part of it worthy of the importance of the subject. The hands 
and extremities are carefully painted. This is certainly the best picture 
Mr. Elmore has yet painted, and, while it shows a stride, contains a fur- 
ther promise. 

The two pictures next Engraved, are in the Middle Room — 


872. “The Destruction of Idolatry in England. Coifi, the High Priest, 
on his conversion to Christianity, destroying the idols of his former 
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worship, in the presence of Edwin, the Saxon King, A.p. 625.” The 
subject is described bySharon Turner. G. Patten, A. 

After several of the Witena and Counsellors of King Edwin had delivered 
their opinions on the subject of religion, the high-priest, Coifi, desired to hear 
Paulinus, who was the chief of the Christian missionaries. The Bishop obeyed, 
when Coifi exclaimed, “ Formerly I understood nothing that I worshipped ; the . 
more I contemplated our idoiatry the less truth I found in it; but this new sys 
tem I adopt without hesitation: let us, then, O King, immediately anathematise 
and burn the temples and altars which we have so uselessly venerated.” On this 
bold exhortation, Coifi was asked, who would be the first to profane the idols 
and their altars, and the enclosures with which they were surrounded. The 
zealous convert answered, “I will.” He‘requested of the King weapons and a 
war-horse ; he girded on a sword, and, brandishing a spear, mounted the King’s 
horse, and rode to the idol temple; the people without thought him mad; he 
hurled his spear against the temple, to profane it, and commanded his compa- 
nions to destroy the building and surrounding enclosures. The scene of this 
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event was a littie to the east of York, 
beyond the river Derwent, at a-place, in 
Bede’s time, called Godmunddingham. 

This, by Mr. Patten, we have en- 
graved for our present paper. It is 


1064, “The New Chapel of Ripon 
Palace, the gift of the late Arch- 
bishop of York to the See of Ripon.” 
W. Railton. 

1072. “St. Giles’s Church, Crip- 


almost the only strictly historical 


plegate, proposed to be restored in 


picture in the present Exhibition. 


357. “The Awakened Conscience.” 


accordance with the design, and 


underthe directionof A. D. Gough.” 


R. Redgrave, A. 


1077. “ Interior View of St. Paul’s 


Look not thou upon the wine when it 


Church, Maidstone, restored to the 


is red, when it giveth his colour in the 


date of its completion, about a.p. 


cup. * * At the last it biteth like 


1400.” J. Whichcord, jun. 


a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.— 


Proverbs, xxiii. 31. 


1085. “A View of St. Augus- 


This is an interesting picture of its 
class. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


In the Architectural Room, the chief 
features are Mr. Cockerell’s large 
drawing, the Professor’s Dream; 
Mr. Pugin’s elevation of his own 
house at Ramsgate; and one or 
two designs of works which Mr. B. 
Ferrey has at present in hand. 

1006. “Design for a Monument 
to a late Venerable Archdeacon, in- 
tended to be placed in a church 
of Greek Doric architecture, in the 
manner of a chantry chapel.” A. 
Ashpitel. 

1011. ‘South-east View of Charle- 
cote Church, Warwickshire, now 
rebuilding for Mrs. Lucy, of Charle- 
cote Park.” J. Clarke. This is the 
church in which Shakspeare’s Sir 
Thomas Lucy is buried, and where 
there is a yery interesting monu- 
ment to his memory. 

1012. “ A Design for a Parsonage 
House.” J. 8. Ancona. 

1013. “New Dining-hall, now 
erecting for the Right Hon. the Karl 
of Shrewsbury, at, Alton Towers.” 
A, W, Pugin. 

1014. “Design for a Parish 
Church.” J. F. Wadmore. 

1015. “The Priyate Chapel and 
Cemetery, recently erected at Carn- 
sallock, near Dumfries, for the late 
Right Hon, Sir Alexander Johnston.” 

1016. “Design for the Chichester 
F. W. Ordish. 

1017. “Atheneum and Mechanics’ Institute, 
Sheffield.” G, Alexander. 

1018. “ Roslyn Chapel.” S. Read. 

1019. “ Dryburgh Abbey.” J. Dobbin. 

1020. “The Ceiling of the Drawingroom of the Oriental Club, as de- 
signed and executed by L. W. Collmann.” 

1023. “ Melrose Abbey.” J. Dobbin. 

1024. “An idea for a country parish church.” T. H. Rushforth. 

a a. “Design submitted for the Edmonton new Church.” F. E. H. 

‘owler, 

1032. “Interior View of St. Peter’s Church, Cheltenham,” lately 
erected from the designs of W. Daukes, Esq. F. Wehnert. 

1034. “ Interior, looking east, and Interior, looking west, of the Church 
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E. B. Lamb. 4. 
Training College for Masters.’ 


lately erécted at 


“THE AWAKENED CONSCIENCE.”—PAINTED BY R. REDGRAVE, A. 


of St. Mary the Virgin, Hadleigh, Middlesex, as restored under the di- 
rection, and from the designs of G. E. Street.” 

1036. “South-east View of the Church of England Training College 
for Masters, now erecting at Cheltenham, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of S. W. Daukes.” 

1044, “* Meanwood Church, erected near Leeds, for Miss Beckett an 
Miss E. Beckett.” W. Railton. 

1057. “ An elevation of St. George’s Catholic Church, Lambeth, show- 
ing the tower and spire as they are intended to be finished.” A. W. 
Pugin. This, when finished, will be a very noble building. We are 
glad to observe that Mr. Pugin retains all his early admiration of the 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral. 

1059. “Entrance Porch, Spratton Lodge, Northamptonshire,” exe- 
cuted for the Dowager Lady St. John. G. F. Jones. 

1060. “ The Terrace now erecting at Windsor, on the road to Ascot.” 
8. 5. Teulon. 


tine’s, Ramsgate, the residence of A. 
Welby Pugin, and the adjoining 
Church now erecting.” A.W. Pugin. 

1091. “ Design for a Building for 
the reception of the Vernon Gallery, 
and other productions of Modern 
Painters,” by R. M. Phipson. 

1102. “The Professor's Dream.” 
C. R. Cockerell, R.A. 


A synopsis of the principal architec- 
tural monuments of ancient and modern 
times, drawn to the same scale, in forms 
and dimensions ascertained from the best 
authorities, and arranged on four ter- 
races—Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and 
Mediwyal and Modern ; the last of which 
shows more particularly the compara- 
tive height: this synopsis being a deve- 
lopment of that first published in the 
“ Useful Knowledge” Society’s “ Life 
of Sir Christopher Wren.” 


Most carefully and fairly grouped, 
and quite a study. for the young ar- 
chitect. Many of our readers will 
recollect, in common with ourselves, 
the similar good service which Mr. 
Cockerell rendered a few years back 
to the inemory of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

1113, “ Venice.” J, D. Harding 
The moon is up, and yet it is not 1 ight 
Sunset divides the sky with her.—By non 


1114. “St. Matthew's Church, Den- 
mark-hill, Camberwell,” in course 
of erection from the design, and un- 
der the direction of A. D. Gongh. 

1117. “A View of Bilton Grange 
Rugby, the seat of Washington Hilbert, Esq.” A. W. Pugin. 

1134. “Old St. Pancras Church,” recently reconstructed, enlarged , 
and restored, from the design, and under the direction of A. D, Gough 
This is the little interesting church of which we gave an illustra:ion 
when Mr. Gough’s reconstructions were completed. 

1139. “Design for the Army and Navy Club-House,” to which the 
second premuim was awarded. F. E. H. Fowler. 

1140. “ The Training and Middle School for the Diocese of Worcester,” 
about to be erected from the design, and under the superintendence of 
B. Ferrey. 

1173. “Some additions lately made to the west front of the Episcopa 
Palace, Wells,” under the superintendence of B. Ferrey. Made in excel- 
lent taste. 

1182. “South-west view of the New Church, Weybridge, Surrey,” 
erected from the designs, and under the superintendence of A. Johnson 
and J. L. Pearson. 
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“THE DESTRUCTION OF IDOLATRY IN ENGLAND, A.D. 625.”—PAINTED BY G, PATTES, A 1a 


(Continued from page 355,) * 
which denoted inexperience was the frame-work of the story, which was 
fashioned upon the stale notion of an innocent person suspected of mur- 
der, and acquitted in the end by the discovery of the real offender, But 
in the work itself the feelings of the manufacturing classes were por 
trayed with the greatest vigour. The relations of workmen and masters— 
the trials of the former and the shortcomings of the latter, were illus- 
trated in a style not alone of great interest, but powerfully awakening 
our svinpathies for a class of persons hitherto little known out of their 
peculiar sphere. The heroine, like most other heroines, was compara- 
tively a failure ; but about the subordinate charecters, there was a 
reality and a truthfulness in many of the scenes which was very 
charming. 4 

A nevel, on a subject somewhat similar, has made its appearance 
since the beginning of the present year. /larley Beckford turns on the 
passions and sufferings of the working-classes in the north of England 
during the ferments of the period which ended in the Reform Bill. 
There is some vigour in this book, but a general want of trathfuiness 
and reality, which places it at a great distance below Mary Barton. 

We must consider Mr, Couper as a contributor to English literature, 
as his works are almost all published in this country. The Bee-hunter is 
a tale of the Red Indian—Mr. Cooper’s own peculiar property. The 
book undertakes to develop a curiosity in its way—the workings cf a 
Red Indian’s mind; and this he has managed very cleverly, sufficiently 
so to give an interest to his tale, which is less full of interest than most 
of his other novels. His last work, the Sea Lions, is ene of the most 
powerful and original he has written. Tt narrates the adventares of two 
rival seal-boats blocked up by ice in the Antarctic ocean, with all the 
vivacity of real events and the ingenuity of fiction. His characteristic 
impertinences cre absent ulmost or altogether from both of these works. 

Next to these come the Irish novels; all, with one exception, founded 
on the same model: the rollicking, careless, warm-hearted being getting 
into all sorts. of scrapes ; the deep misery of his situation enlivened by 
the buoyancy of his temperament. Such was Mr. Trollope’s Kellys and 
0’ Kellys, and several periodical tales, which we have noticed elsewhere. 
The exception we speak of is Mr. Higgins’s excellent tale, entitled “ My 
Uncle the Curate. In this novel we haye English characters acting under 
Irish circumstances. The Curate—a stout, unsophisticated, unseltish, 
determined man, without polish or affectution—is one of the best heroes 
we have met with for a long time. The tale itself is better in its parts, 
which are excellent, than as a whole ; for the dénouement of the story, 
which turns upon an abduction and a rescue, is crude and common. 
place. Asan Irish novel, it stands alone—quaint, quiet, unaffected— 
maintaining its interest throughout with very little aid from Celtic 
irregularities, 

Mrs. Gore contributes one novel, 7he Diamond and Pearl; and Mrs. 
Trollope another, The Young Countess, to their already extensive list. 
Both of these works, the last especially, contain many points of excel- 
lence, and have added to the fame of their authoresses. 

The ladies have this year given rather considerable additions to what 
may~be styled novels of morality. Miss Costello’s Clara Fane and The 
Discipline of Life are works of the class; and so is Affection; its Flowers 
and Fruits. The latter is a clever and exciting tale. Of the two former, 
the things most noticeable are the bizarrerie of the first, and the unaf- 
fected feeling of the second: without any extraordinary merit, either of 
plan or execution, this work cannot fail to interest. 

The novels of simple circumstances which have appeared within our 
eriod, have, on the whole, been wanting in interest. /ucile Belmont isan 
illegitimate daughter of people of rank, whose illegitimacy is studiously 
concealed, though known to all sorts of people. On this thread is hung an 
affected tale, full of fantastical absurdities, Helen Charteris, Trevethlan, 
and Friends and Fortune, have but little te distinguish them from the 
ordinary run of novels. ‘The lat-eris the best; and contains, occasionally, 
passiges of muth interest. Acton Bell’s Tenant of Wildfell Hall is the 
novel of this sort which has most pretension. There is force and power 
about it, but of a wrong kind; its great points are mostly made by 
exaggeration. Some of the pictures of the habitsof the more dissolute part 
of mankind are so unreal, that we are obliged to suspect a female writer 
drawing upon the inventions of a somewhat malicious imagination. 


ROMANCES, 
Two works of fiction, neither of which can be classed as novels, have 
appeared within the last twelve months—both of especial excellence. 
‘the Old Judge, Halliburton’s latest work, appeared originally in 
Frazer's Magavine; but it has been published collectively within the 
time prescribed, 

In this work we miss the flow of natural and unconstrained humour 
which distinguished Sam Slick. In that inimitable series we seem to 
feel the overflowings of a mind crammed to the full with quaint and 
droll observation. In the Qld Judye the humour is somewhat con- 
strained; the writer is always going out of his way to find something 
to laugh at, instead of meeting it spontaneously. This is natural enough 
in a late work on a subject already somewhat exhausted; and, besides, 
the Canadians are by no means so racy a people as the Yankees. ‘The 
subject, for humorous treating, is not altogether a good one. So the 
author has infused a dash of the horrible; several biack stories, after 
the model of Washington Irving, are introduced as foils to the sketches 
of Canadian travelling absurdities and incongruities. Halliburton has 
been very successful in his characters. Master Stephen and Miss Lucy 
are especial favourites with all readers. The utter unconstraint of sar- 
casm and smart sayings, disagreeable enough in reality, are to the last 
degree amusing in fiction, when cleverly managed. Colonial rusticity 
is fainly quizzed; and the airs and graces ef the young sprigs of the Go- 
vernor’s suite, are amusingly contrasted with th: gravity and matter-of- 
fact habitudes of the old settlers. On the whole, the book is not only 
amusing, but affords a capital insight into the realities of British North 
American existence. 

The other work is a strange book. Herman Melville's Mardi, and a 

Voyage Thither, is one of the most grotesque volumes we have met 
with for along time. All the subjects most difficult and uncertain in 
modern discussion—the 1nysteries of politics, manners, and religion— 
are transferred for discussion amongst the feathered savages of the rocky 
islands of the Pacitic. The very idea of the work is one that we scarcely 
know whether to admire or condemn. A sailor, sick of whaling in the 
Arctic Seas, and. longing for the sunny skies of the South, makes his 
escape in an open boat, with the assistance of a blunt, unsophisticated 
Scotchman—his fidus Achates in his subsequent adventures. ‘The de- 
scription of the passage across the ocean, with its storms and calms, con- 
tains some of the finest nautical description that the world has evers en ; 
and the observations and illustrations, as the monsters of the deep are 
encountered, one after ancther, are expressed in language elegant and ex- 

ressive ; sometimes even beautiful to the last degiee. The boat at 
ast falls in with a ship navigated solely by a couple of savages, rather 
inythical than otherwise, and afterwards with a being altogether my- 
thical—a Pacific fairy carried off to sacrifice, whom the author rescues 
and marries. He is forced, in the rescue, to kill an old priest and his 
family ; and, before his m srriage, reaches Mardi, which he describes as 
one amongst a group of Pacific islands, regularly governed by a King 
and Court, who receive him with all hospitality. His fairy soon 
vanishes; and he undertakes a voyage from island to island in search of 
her, in company with his Royal host and a large suite, and pursued by 
the spectres of the avenging sige 2 The suite aforesaid contains se- 
veral droll characters; and the conversations they h-ld as they meet 
with adventures amidst the islands they inspect successively, make 
what the author intends to be the moral of his book. They are intro- 
duced to satirize European belief and practice, after a Pacific fashion; 
and, like all other odd things, are of every possible degree of merit 
—often highly quaint and ingenious; still more often absurd and ri- 
diculous. The latter are readily forgiven for the former ; we are quite 
content to take the book, with its merits and deticiences, as one of the 
most extraordinary on our list. 

In the same category we must place Mr. E. W. Landor’s Lofoden; or, 

_the Exiles of Norway. The author has a new field at his eommand, 
which he cultivates very vigorously, but with instruments somewhat 
too ponderous. The wild nature of the scenery, and the peculiarity of 
nobles condemned to mines, instead/of the backneyed dungeons of old, 
give this tale a peculiarity which interests us considerably, though the 
author spoils his subject by bis coarse way of handling % and his con- 
stant tendency to exaggeration. j 

Ra, by Lamartine, was produced simultaneously in’ French and 
English, and must be classed among the literary events of thyear. It 

is a singular work, exhibiting the marvellous power of a g and 
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practised author, in elaborating a single idea through two hundred 
pages, or in prolonging the vibration of one chord, which never changes 
its tone, yet never becomes monotonous. Raphael is a long monologue 
of love, written as the autobiography of an impressiqnable and weak- 
minded youth, who passes a few days amidst the madness and the rap- 
ture of passion, and then lives for ever afterwards upon its remem- 
brance. Rousseau ant Chateaubriand have supplied much of the ma- 
terials which Raphael reproduces; and in the eloquence of its language 
it falls no way short of its models. : 

We sum up the works of fiction with a book which, as a translation, 
scarcely belongs to us, but with the original of which so many liberties 
have been taken as to make it partly our own.—LZighteen Hundred and 
Twelve contains some of the most graphic sketches of that “ romance of 
history,” Napoleon’s Russian campaign, that have yet appeared. As a 
mere romance it has many excellencies, though tainted with the German 
fault of unreal sentiment, and a constant tone of affectation. 


TRAVELS. 


Tne “foreign parts” in which an Englishman must always feel most 
thoroughly ‘at home” are those inhabited by our cousins-german of 
the United States. We bein, therefore, our list of travellers’ 
literature with a work which is, on other accounts, the most important 
and complete of its literary compeers—The Western World, by Alexan- 
der Mackay. The recollections of 1812 are now faded almost into obli- 
vion. The “harryings” and burnings on the coast by the crews of En- 
glish frigates—the daring but profitless sortie which resulted in the con- 
flagration of the Washington scnate-house—all ti e sufferings and hatred 
engendered by war have been forgotten by the new generation, In 
spite of the brief dread of the Canadian “ sympathisers,’”’ or the 
threatening controversy respecting the Oregon boundary, we have 
ceased to regard the Americans eyen as possible enemics. Free-trade 
has cemented the friendship between us. A strong bond of self-interest 
unites into peace the congenial nations, who cannot come into collision 
without crushing the fortunes and destroying the livelihoods of some 
thousands of their subjects, Reason may hereafter proclaim an 
universal and perpetual peace upon the earth; but in the 
present time, the sore intelligible and powerful dictates of 
interest have placed a war between England and America almost 
beyond the ordinary chances of political casualty. Mr. Mackay has 
properly appreciated the pacific ordinances under which the future con- 
nexion of the two countries will be maintained. Accordingly, he looks 
at the illimitable elements of grandeur in population, production, and 
wealth, which the great American continent offers to its inhabitants, 
with no jaundiced eye. It is not the growth of a rival.or the expanding 
power of a foe that he sees in the increase of America, but rather the 
prosperity of a friend, in which England will unfailingly share, 
unless her participation in the common prosperity be balked 
by some unspeakable folly on the part of her rulers. In 
The Western. World, therefore, we find a flattering picture of 
the Americans under their chief denomination—that of money- 
makers. Riches flow upon them in a tide from earth and 
waters, even putting the questionable wealth from the “ gold diggings” 
on the Sacramento wholly out of the account. Already do the returns 
of population exhibit a ratio of increase considerably higher than in the 
most highly civilized Ewopean nations, But the periodicalestimates of 
wealth shew that. of all the material elements of power, the United 
States are becoming enormous capitalists, with natural facilities for 
further enhancement almost unlimited in amount. What the future 
may, and possibly will be to America, Mr. Mackay prognosticates, 
in a few glowing sentences. 

The Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic is an amusing book 
on an amusing people. ‘I'he inhabitants of these islands, witbin a day’s 
sail of the most civilised part of Europe, preserve all the siniplicity and 
originality of a primeval character; and their peculiarities are jotted 
down in the easy and dashing style which becomes an. Enylish traveller 
so well. 

The African wilds have been amply illustrated. The Narrative of the 
Niger Expedition, published under the auspices of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, contains a very full detail of the habitudes of the blacks; the 
difficulties of establishment in Africa; and the various bearings of the 
slave trade, An Expedition to the Sources of the White Nile contains 
some curious information. It is a translation from a German writer, 
who accompanied an expedition sent up the river by the Pacha, The 
style of the book is ecnfused; and, as for the sources of the White Nile, 
the expedition never got near them: but the book is in many respects 
an entertaining one. 

Of the common run of travelling books, the most numerous are those 
on California. The singular state of society “ where every one does as 
he pleases,” and where gold dust is picked up by handfuls, has been de- 
scribed with great minuteness, by all sorts of travellers, Dr. Brook’s Four 
Months Among the Gold: finders is one of the most interesting of these. 
His narrative claims to embrace the first discovery of the gold; and he 
proceeds from a time when quietness and something like honesty 
exi-ted amongst the adventurers, to a period when the most utter disor- 
ganisation prevailed everywhere. The sketches of human nature acting 
wader such circumstances are interesting, and not more grievous than 
we might expect under the unparalleled temptations; but still, the ab- 
solute record of a state where no one man can trust another, and where 
the suspicion, if not the reality, of robbery arid murder falls on every one, 
is sufficiently lamentable. ‘Ihe descriptive part, both of this and the 
work entitled The Gold-finders of California, is often well done. 

Catlin’s Notes are scarcely worthy his reputation. The enterprising 
artist, when left to his own enthusiasm, produced one of the best vo- 
lumes of the kind extant; but he now appears as a trader—his book is 
full of his exhibition, and there are parts written in an unfair spirit 
towards rival exhibitions. i 

The Settler in Oregon—a country once involving momentous conside- 
ration—lets us into the real ties of Pacific colonization, the commence- 
ment of which are related with soe interest. in Ross’s Adventures of 
the First Settlers on the Oregon, Wilkinson's Datmatia is an elegant 
and instructive work—without the vivacity of Paton’s, but with more 
research. Six Weeks in Corsica is another useful work on the inhabi- 
tants of the shores of the Mediterranean. ® » 

The East Indies haye not received much attention this year. Ceylon 
and its Dependencies, and Adventures in Borneo, are almost the only 
books on the subject—neither of them of great merit. Sirr’s China 
and the Chinese is a book of more importance; but it is principally con- 
cocted, very fairly it must be admitted, from old sources. Its principal 
novelty is the good and sometimes graphic description of Hong Kong. 

Mr. J. F. Hopkinson has delineated our northern friends in the light 
and tripping style peculiar to an English officer, in Pictures from the 
North, in Pen and Pencil. ‘Tbe author employed a sick-leave of absence 
from India in visiting the North, instead of wasting his time. We wish 
that every officer similarly situated could bestow his time with similar 
advantage to himself and to the public. 

We conclude with a work which, though a translation, deserves a 
word. The Travels of Prince Adalbert of Prussia are written in so 
kindly a spirit—with so much freedom from coneeit and affectation, 
either of rank or the condescension of descent from it—his adventures 
in Brazil and the Atlantic islands are so neatly told, that we confess 
that we regard this book as an especial favourite. 


SS 


MISCELLANEOUS. - 


Tue miscellaneous literature of the yesr is headed by two volumes of 
Leigh Hunt’s. The Town is one of the most amusing books we have 
seen. Tew authors that have been at the pains of examining the re- 
cords of the old times of the metropolis, have retained the power of con- 
cocting their information so as to produce a lively book. The dust 
of the old tomes seems to pervade their style and to destroy their spirit. 
But Leigh Hunt is the most delightful ot gossips. He takes us from 
strect to street—tells us the vickesituilea of each old building— points 
out the places which poets, princes, actors, philosophers, statesmen, 
haunted in turn; each giving to the locality some perallar individuality, 
or leaving behind some characteristic anecdote. A great part of the 
book is drawn from that storehouse of the sociality of the period, Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson; but the information in that work is so well 
illustrated by similar information on he prey Soetiatey preceding 
and following it, that Boswell’s work itself acquires a new value from 
the new use made of it. We know no book which introduces us with a 
familiarity more pleasant to the worthies of old times than this book of 
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Hunt’s, which breathes altogether the most townish spirit we ever 
met with. The author seems to have an especial and speaking acquaint 
ance with every corner of the metropolis. 

The Book for a Corner, by the same author, is a capital selection 
from the best authors. The same thing has been done by Mr. Knight, 
in his Half-hours with the Best Authors. ‘These selections are far 
better than the heterogeneous Elegant Extracts of old times, generally 
selected on no principle whatever. The improvement of the judgment 
of selecting, is one of the most important advances of modern taste. 

Amongst the miscellaneous literature of the year, we must class two 
somewhat important books as regards the learned profession of the law. 
Warren’s Professional, Moral, and Social Duties of Attorneys and Soli- 
citors is far from being a mere legal work. Warren, in this work, has 
taken a far higher aim than either a mere teacher of forensic arrange- 
ments, as in his introduction to law studies, or a mere writer of fiction, 
as in his Diary of a Physician, or his Now and Then. The old preju- 
dice against attornies had, for the most part, disappeared long ago, 
except on the stage, or in the jest-book. But such a work as this was 
much wanted, to place the profession on its proper footing, both in con« 
duct and reputation. The multitudinous branches into which the pro- 
fession ramifies—its connexion with every walk and every phase of 
social life—its influence on the prospects of individuals and of society in 
general, make its conduct and proceedings a subject of more importance 
than that of any other class of men in existence. The legal duties 
of the profession had been considered over and over again; 
and some vague treatises had been written on higher matter, 
pertaining to the same subject; but a well-digested work on 
the morale of legal conduct, was wanting to literature. Mr. 
Warren wss, of all men, the fittest to undertake such a task, as, perhaps, 
the only author we have who unites a popular style with an adequate 
legal experience. His illustrations of his subjects are always well ma- 
naged—his manner of treating them always easy and agreeable. He has, 
above most writers, the knack of carrying his reader along with him: 
and in the present work, where his talents as a jurist and a general 
writer are united, he stands on a vantage-ground where he meets neither 
with competitor nor equal. 

Mr. Forsyth’s Hortensius is a work on the same subject, on a very dif- 
ferent plan. The object is to illustrate the duties and offi-e of the advo- 
cate generally, after the traditions both of ancient and modern practice. 
The book is clever and interesting—rather superficial and rather af- 
fected. The author’s plan isa good one: he takes law cases and law 
anecdotes from all sorts of sources, ancient and modern; and the con- 
trasts he exhibits are often highly amusing. ‘There is a good deal of 
research evident from the judicial records of a long period of time. The 
aim of the book is a high one; and is beth a proof and a means of the in- 
creased honour and nobility of the legal prefession. 


POETICAL LITERATURE. 


Ir we measured poetry according to Mr. Wakley’s scale, by the mile, 
we could probably muster a good average length of rhyme. Limiting 
ourselves to such productions as possess at least one or two of the 
poetical qualities besides the jingie at the end of the verse, our list will be 
short. Sir Bulwer Lytton heads the catalogue with King Arthur. Some- 
what of the same character and scenery is found in this poem as in the 
author’s romance of Harold, which we have already discussed. In the 
former, however, he has taken the poet’s licence to abandon history. 
It is the Arthur and the Merlin of the legends to whom we are intro- 
duced, and the adventures of the hero are of the most fantastic emana- 
tions from Dreamland, The legendary monarch heads the Cymrians, 
or Ancient Britons, in a desperate war against the incroaching Saxons, 
and, in compliance with the inspired exhortations of Merlin, leaves his 
kingdom, and travels over sea and land in search of certain mystical 
“gifts” that are to secure his throne. He sees many men and 
many manners, and, among other adventures, penetrates a mysterious 
cavern, where goblins, described as resurrections of the. monstrous ani- 
mals that existed in early geological periods, surround, and try to ter- 
rify him. Arthur is not to be frightened, but brings home the gifts won 
by so much peril, and returns just in time to save his subjects from 
annihilation, and to put a pacific cloe to the war by marrying a Saxon 
princess, Our outline of a beautiful and romantic work is meagre 
enough, but its beauties are not to be distilled into our cold and critical 
prose. 

Revelations of Life, by John Edmund Reade, is a daring rivalry of 
Wordsworth. The rythm, the philosophy, and the machinery of the 
poem are almost identical with the Excursion. It is written in the same 
half dramatic, narrative manner, consisting chiefly of prolonged conver- 
sations between a set of interlocutors, which, in Mr. Reade's work, com- 
prise a country clergyman, a fatalist, 2nd an enthusiast. A tone of 
elevation and solemnity prevails throughout, and sometimes becomes 
wearying from monotony. Yet it isa clever, praiseworthy book, with 
many grand thoughts well harmonized, and a general conclusion of 
undeniable excellence. y 

Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers appeal to a sentiment of na- 
tionality which no time appears likely to diminish. They form a series 
of stirring ballads—interpreting that word in its largest and loftiest 
signification. By readers from beyond the Tweed they are held in high 
esteem, and none are so comj etent to judge of their beauties. A few 
unsettled controversies concerning Claverhouse, Glencoe, and other 
names and events connected with English ferocity, are stirred up in the 
poems or the notes. But we can afford to let these matters take their 
chance. If the memory even of a wrong, based upon a falsehood, 
can inspire a stanza of genuine poetry, we snould be reluctant to chill 
the “fine frenzy ” with a flood of circumstantial evidence. 

The Poems of Browning ; the Viking; the Dream of the Soul, by Mr. 
Richards; and a collection of antiquarian ditties, entitled the Lays 
of Ancient Babylon, complete the list of poetry which we find on our 
notes. ‘There is plenty more, we have no debe, but the career of verse 
at present is se completely “ fugitive,” that we abandon all idea of 
overtaking it. 


SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
We have already said that the scientific discoveries of the year have 
not been of much importance; neither can we say that any of the 
works which have appeared are likely to take their place in the front 
sooo of science, yet amongst them are one or two works well worthy 
of notice, 

Weld’s History of the Royal Society supplies, to a certain extent, a 
want which had been long felt in scientific literature, Sprat’s history 
was not only a very old, but a very imperfict affair; and a man writing 
at the present day is better able to judge of the proceeding 
golden times of the Society, both from the eI d 
papers and documents now-a-days, and fio 
science, which enables us to view the merits a 
lations and philosophy of former periods in al 
The importance of a History of the F yal Soci 
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productionsand position. There were kingdoms of nature’s own making : 
great river basins—sometimes two or three in a political territory, some- 
times subdivided as often—possessed throughout an immense extent a 
similar feature for each in particular, and a distinction the most broad 
and marked amongst one another. All this was forgotten in the com- 
mon geography. Besides this, there were a thousand philosophical 
considerations arising out of the physical variations on the earth’s sur- 
face, which belonged properly to geography, but which were omitted in 
the common works on the subject. Humboldt, and some other great 
names, have led the way in founding the science of “ physical geogra- 
phy ;” but Mrs. Somerville’s work is the first attempt to concentrate its 
facts and to popularize its doctrines. The actual state of our know- 
ledge will not permit this sort of thing to be doneperfectly; but Mrs. 
Somerville has done all that it was possible to do. With some trifling 
defects, hers is a most capital treatise—readable, instructive, evincing 
the most complete acquaintance with her subject, and entering into all 
its details. Nothing, in fact, is omitted; we scarcely know a book in 
which every thing pertaining to the subject is set down so fully—too 
fully, perhaps, sometimes; but the neat and elegant way this lady has 
of handling her topics, makes amends for her occasional diffuseness. 
Still, considering that young persons ought to be carefully indoctrinated 
with the science of “physical geography,” it is a pity that a shorter 
work, by a hand equally able, isnot to be had. Some selection is re- 
quisite amidst so enormous a mass of information. 

Jackson’s Minerals and their Uses is a very useful book. The 
author is a Russian resident, Professor of Mineralogy at the St. Peters- 
burgh Academy, and has had great opportunities of studying his sub- 
ject. The Russian territories are, as all collectors know, the great store- 

ouses for minerals and mineral information. Jackson’s book is, in many 
respects, a more popular book than those of his predecessors, which 
were apt to be grievously learned and tiresome. He has mixed a good 
many anecdotes with his facts; and having, besides, the advantage of 
the excellent works on classification which have been written within 
the last few years, he has had great advantages, of which he has not 
failed to make proper use. 

Chambers’ Ancient Sea Margins, like all Mr. R. Chambers’ pro- 
ductions, is an ingenious work. ‘The writer forms a theory, and presses 
every fact he can meet with into his service. When the facts are for 
him, nothing can be more philosophical than his way of treating them ; 
but he deals with them somewhat like an advocate when they are 
againsthim. The attempt to define the boundaries of the ancient ocean 
is a bold one, and it is a great merit in any writer to have succeeded 
even partially in such an attempt. More than this we cannot say of 
Mr, Chambers’ book, which, while we read, we feel to be more clever 
than convincing—more ingenious than sound. 

The Poetry of Science, by Robert Hunt, is one of the best ideas pos- 
sible. To take out of science its striking and picturesque facts—to 
point out those wonders of actual science which equal, it they do not 
exceed, the fables and poetic wonder of demigods, wizards, and necro- 
mancers—all this has been with Mr. Hunt a noble task. 

M. Quetelet’s Theory of Probabilities is a work to which we will give 
a passing notice, though a translation. Our business prosperities are so 
intimately mixed up with this subject, that a good treatise embracing 
the practical consideration of probabilities is of the greatest importance. 
Few subjects come more home to the necessities of the provisions of 
men engaged in the professions than life assurance. Previous works on 
the subject were very far from satisfactory ; and this work of the Bel- 
gian astronomer, capitally translated by Mr. O. G. Downes, of the Eco- 
nomic, is one likely to be of permanent value. No man among the many 
connected with insurance offices should be without it. 

The Year-Book of facts deserves mention, as almost the only popular 
collection of the scientific facts and discoveries of the year which we 
possess. Such a work in a more interesting year would be doubly wel-~ 
come. As it is, itis a valuable summary, and affords a useful means of 
reference—not for science only, but for art and manufacture. 

The subject of California has called several pens into action, and the 
public are likely to become very generally mineralogists in consequence. 
—at all events, as far as gold is concerned. Ansted’s Gold-seeker’s Ma- 
nual is the best of these works: the author is well known asa practical 
geologist. - ; 

On the subject of Natural History, one of the best books of the year is 
Mr. Thompson’s Watural History of Ireland. The author wisely con- 
fines himselt to the anecdotes and phases of animal existence in his own 
country; he enters into no general discussion, and has added many 
valuable facts to the previous stock of knowledge on such subjects. Some 
useful small works have likewise appeared on the science, which we 
have noticed among our serials. We must not, however, forget the 
Natural History of Godalming, a successful imitation of White’s Se/- 
borne, written evidently by an ardent lover of nature, field sports, the 
country, and all that pertains thereto. 

Chemical Science has been illustrated in numerous volumes published 
within the twelvemonth. No very striking feature has, however, pre- 
sented itself, and the progress of discovery lias been limited to the prac- 
tical adaptation of certain principles already well known, of which the 
most brilliant is that of the Electric Light. The principal works lately 
issued supply abstracts of the various branches of chemistry, collected 
generally from previous publications; but arranged with special refer~ 
ence to the convenience or the instruction of different classes of readers. 
Mr. Normandy has published an excellent translation from the German 
of Professor Rose’s celebrated Practical Treatise on Chemical Analysis, 
with an introduction of his own, and a multitude of tables calculated 
with great minuteness, and varied in every way, to save labour and en~ 
sure accuracy in performing the delicate operations of analysis. As an 
introduction to a forthcoming series of chemical works, Mr. Noad has 
issued a volume on Chemical Munipulation and Analysis. His descrip- 
tion of the instruments and processes to be employed, and of recipes for 
a multitude of operations, will be infinitely serviceable to the analytical 
chemist. The science is now so generally included among the necessary 
elements of a liberal education, that initiatory works on the subject issue 


almost beyond counting, as school-books. In the pause of great dis- | 
coveries, this rapid spread of the study among the non-professional edu- | 


cated public, is the fact of most interest in a literary point of view. 


ILLUSTRATIVE AND ARTISTIC LITERATURE. 


PrrnArs one of the subjects most congenial to modern taste, is the 
description, by monuments, of the habits and manners of distant climes 
or remote periods. The indefatigable energy of the British traveller 
enables him to penetrate everywhere; and he is never so usefully em- 
ployed as when he is raking up the sites of ancient cities, or delineating 
the scenery and costume of the wilder portion of civilization. 

Few books—even those by the highest names in our literature—have 
excited more attention than Layard’s Nineveh. We believe that, at the 
present time, no work of mere mental power by any writer extant 
would have been so much talked about. The costumes and manners of 
the old Assyrians—a nation hallowed by a thousand associations both 
of our religion and our learning—the cradle of the civilization of the 
world—the costume and manners of such a people were for the first time 
actually presented to our eyes in all their authenticity. “Assyria 
delineated by Assyrians!” ho but would have laughed at such an 
idea a few years ago? Yet the very thing is before us. Mr. Layard’s 
book forms an epoch in archeological history. Antiquities were never 
yet more ably and more fortunately explained: most other works bear 
about them that heavy antiquarian rust which at once repels the gene- 
ral reader. Layard’s volume interests everybody. ‘The illustrations of 
Assyrian manners, numerous as they are, and comprising most valuable 
illustrations of their warfare, their polity, their costume, and the natural 
history of their country, are only a small part of what we may expect 
hereafter. The book, ably etched and engraved, is about the most 
desirable acquisition for the drawingroom table that we know of. 

ed this amongst the illustrative works because its real 


We have clas 
importance is derived from its illustrations, and because a new field for 


research and speculation on this head is opened by its appearance. But, 
asa mere book of travels, it is no ordinary production. ‘The furious 


scholar or antiquarian might sometimes quarrel with the author, as he 
‘interrupts or delays his archeological researches by descriptions of his 
own difficulties and adventures amongst the wild fellows who looked on 
his proceedings with the must unlearned admiration. We can under- 
stand the scholar’s provocation, but we cannot sympathise with it, for 
we are glad to find rip obs research and learned lore made so pa- 
latable by the admixture of graphic and amusing matter, which every 
one can appreciate. We are seldom more disposed to follow any one 
‘than when we atcompany Mr. Layard through the halls of the old 


| THxee books 
| their vehement assaults upon religion generally, or its embod ment 


Ninevite palace, covered with the sepulchres of another race—itself 
long since passed away. ‘The magnificence of one dynasty concealed by 
the tombs of another—both belonyin, 
of antiquitv—is a grave and curious lesson. 

The light already thrown by these illustrations, not merely on 
Assyrian history, but on that of the whole primeval Eastern world, 
leads us to hope that these discoveries are only just begun, and that, 
hereafter, we shall find our ideas upon the first dawn of civilisation— 
that most interesting of inquiries—enlightened to a degree of which 
we have at present little conception. There is no period in existence so 
interesting, so fraught with instruction, or of which we had hitherto so 
small hopes of information, as that which gave birth to society and 
civilisation—the period of the old Assyrian Empire. Should any further 
discoveries enlighten us as to the language of those times, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the extent and value of the knowledge which we may 
acquire. 


Two books, of which the chief merit depends on the illustrations, has | 


appeared on the Oriental subject—Curzon’s Monasteries in the Levant, 
and Forty Days in the Desert. Both contain some capital views of Eastern 
scenery. The latter, as a book of travel, is not worth much; but some 
of its plates are exquisite. The former is the work of a gentleman 
carried by his love of books into the most obscure recesses of the Oriental 
libraries. The illustrations of the old Greek architecture are excellent in 
their way; though the specimens are not particularly fine; in fact, the 
style of monastery building in the East was far inferior to those magni- 
ficent abbeys and convents the ruins of which we regret so much as 


artists and antiquaries, in Western Christendom. Mr. Milman’s Horace, for | 


classical illustration, is an excellent specimen of modern Art. 


The Babes in the Wood, illustrated by Lady Waterford, is a production | 


deserving especial notice, for the singular excellence of the illustrations, 
designed and engraved, it is said,entire by the hands of the accomplished 
amateur, We can easily understand how amateur genius should attain 
great excellence in design, which belongs more to conception than any- 
thing else; but, in the present work, the manipulation is beautifully 
finished, and the whole affair has the appearance of the touch of a 
finished artist. 

Mr, Apsley Pellatt’s Curiosities of Glass-Making is a valuable and 
comprehensive treatise on a subject full of interest, but which had re- 
ceived little attention from writers. The work is full of instruction and 
amusement; and the author, as a practical man, exhibits that thorough 
acquaintance with his subject which long experience only can give. 
The illustrations are singularly good. The colours are as yivid as if 
they had been laid on by hand, but they are all printed fiom stone, as 
many as nine or ten stones being used for a single plate. It is, perhaps, 
the greatest effort hitherto of this branch of art. 

Intustratep Works on NAturau History are so numerous that 
it is difficult for criticism to keep pace with them. One work of the 
year, however, exhibits peculiar talent; we mean the Episodes of In- 
sect Life. The quaint dresing up of the little winged creatures is most 
amusingly done. 
vignettes than those in this style appended to this book. In some 
respects they surpass even Dewick, though there is some affectation 
about them, and they fall infinitely short of that excellent designer in 
simplicity and quiet humour. 

Tn Artistic History, we have two works of some pretension—the 
Artists of Spain, and the Life of Collins. In the former book, by Mr. 
Stirling, the historical part is done better than the artistic. Mr. Stir- 
ling traces Spanish art from epoch to epoch—shews the manner in 
which art was affected by the alteration of manners and politics—gives 
clever sketches of the lives of the artists, and so far has produced a 
very praiseworthy book: but for art in particular he has but little 
fecling. His descriptions of paintings are evidently taken from second- 
hand authorities; and he criticises coldly, and with little gusto for his 
subject. We long to introduce a little more enthusiasm into his correct 
and instructive Incubrations. 

The Life of Collins, by his son, Mr. Wilkie Collins, has suffered from 
the necessity which all biographers seem to feel at present—of writing 
huge biographies. So much is written about unimportant people, that a 
writer seems to feel that he does injustice to his: subject if he does not 
keep pace with the rest. In consequence, we have in the present case 
the materials for one moderate volume spun into two. Collins’s life was 
not an eventful one; and the main facts of his life, with such informa- 
{ion connected with his contemporaries as those facts bring forward, are 
here diluted with so much extraneous matter that we lose the spirit and 
zest of a good biography. 

ArcnirEcrurAL Art.—The great work of the year on this subject 
has but just issued from the press. Mr. Ruskin is known as one of our 
best writers on art; and his Seven Lamps of Architecture cannot fail to 


excite attention. The subject is Gothic Architecture, illustrated, not | 


according to any peculiar style, but according to the peculiar spirit 


which prevailed at the execution of the structure. The author divides | 


his work according to the lamps of “ Sacrifice, of Truth, of Power, of 
Beauty, of Life, of Memory, and of Obedience ;” and illustrates them by 
the architectural designs which belong to the ideas of each. The illustra- 
tions are vigorous, somewhat rude, but highly expressive—taken from 
the most celebrated instances of medieval architecture. 

Barry's New Palace at Westminster has been well illustrated in the 
course of the year; and the first number of a good work on architecture, 
with illustrations, has just appeared, by Mr. G. Godwin. 


RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


have severally attracted considerable attention by 


in the forms of the Church of England. Singularly enough, two of 
them are from the pens of clergymen lately er still belonging to that 
church, while the author of the third has been throughout his life 
closely linked with the most earnest and highest of the High Church 
party. The attacks upon religion therefore have come from above in- 
stead of below—it is not an enemy that has done it. Christianity and 
Church-of-Englandism are assailed by the writers because they are not 
good enough for their ideal of faith and holiness. 

First—if not in date of publication, at all events in talent and sin- 
gularity—is the Nemesis of Faith, by Mr. Froude. With a plot of 
semi-fictitious character, the book is evidently an autobiography. Its 
hero bears, under the title of Markham, the tokens of identity with the 
author himself, almost painfully apparent. To deal with his peculiar 
doctrines—or, rather, doubts and denials of all doctrines—is beside our 
purpose. Enough to say that the book contains the picture of a mind ut- 
terly wrecked by its own presumption. Aspiring after a morality purer 
than that of ne Markham sinks into an abyss of temptation : 
almost without a struggle, from an extreme of self-confidence, wherein 
he questions daringly the most unfathomed mysteries of Providence, he 
passes into its opposite, and places his private judgment blindly in the 
keeping of a father confessor. There is this moral to the work—that 
when the supporting influence of faith is withdrawn, the whole moral 
fabric falls inevitably into ruin. But Mr. Froude has not worked this 
out. He has dwelt at full length upon the detail of doubt, perplexity, and 
inconsistency with which faith can be attacked, and has left the insi- 
dious arguments unrefuted at the end. 

The Rev. Mr, Allies pubiishes his condemnation of the Protestant 
Church of Bngined in the shape of a book of travels, entitled a Journal 
in France and italy. The reverend author visits the cathedrals of 
Catholic countries, assists at Catholic ceremonies, and is introduced to 
the poor maniac girl whose body was supposed to bear a miraculous 
impression of the stigmata, or five wounds of the Saviour. Of all these 
things Mr, Allies writes long and lovingly, and winds up his narrative 
with the frequent expression of his desire to see the Chureh of England 
once more united with Rome, by an abandonment of all the heresies 
preached at the Reformation. He keeps, notwithstanding, his prefer- 
ment under the Church he disparages; but, it is said, he saved 
himself from ejectment by a promise not to publish a second 
edition of the Journal. The Rev. Baptist Noel fights with the 
Establishment openly and honourably. Having quitted its communion, 
and sacrificed all the personal interests that depended upon his ministry, 
he publishes the reason for his secession, under the title of Church and 
Dissent. These reasons bore not only against the Established Church 
of England, but against the very principle of establishments. A con- 
nexion with the State Mr. Noe pronounces uvadvisable and unsafe. 
The patronage of the civil power is purchased too dearly, by the in- 
evitable subservience of the ministry and misleading chapgeconstega: 
tion. Most of the'arguments are of long-standing, and” ‘furnished 


to people almost lost in the mist | 


We have rarely seen more clever and original | 


however, forcibly and earnestly re-stated by Mr. Noel, and thrown into 
wider circulation by the celebrity of his rank and secession. 

The Jesuits have, within the year, been made the subject of works 
which have attracted more than ordinary attention. The first of these, 
by the Abbot Leoni, and called the Secret Plan of the Jesuits, led to 
the expectation that many of the mysteries of the order would be 
exposed, and that certain doubts and questions, long agitated, would be 
set at rest. These expectations were disappointed; the principal. part 
of the book consisted of a long conversation, supposed to be overheard 
by the author, and held by the leaders of the party for the purpose of 
restoring their ascendancy in the world. The means proposed were 
simply those long since known to the world as Jesuitry—mere un- 
scrupulous employment of falsehood and artifice. There was some 
| dramatic power shown in the adaptation of the harangues to the sup- 

posed speakers, otherwise the book was of little value. 
| M. Steinmetz’s History of the Jesuits is a most laborious work. He 
is a furious antagonist of the order; and the mass of informat on he 
| acquires respecting their doings is astonishing—so enormous, in fact, 

as sometimes to weigh down the author and reader together. His own 
| feelings carry him away without his knowing it; and, with the best 
| intentions, he has produced a partial and party work. Even in the midst 
_ of his tirades, we cannot help feeling admiration for a set of men so 
| indomitable in resolution—so earnest in purpose—so resolute in difli- 
culty, So far the author disappoinis his own end, As a work of in- 

formation—especiallv on the present state of the Jesuits—this book is 
| invaluable; and it is much to be regretted that it should be so utterly 
disfigured by prejudice and ill-will. 

Loyola and Jesuitism is the most recent book on the subject: it is a 
fair analysis of the life, spirit, and plans of the foundér of Jesuitism. 

Mr, Sheridan Knowles’ Rock of Rome deserves attention, principally 
from the oddity of a work on controversial divinity from such an 
author. The book consists of little but the old and oft-urged objections 
to Roman Catholic doctrines. Use and Abuse is a romance of the ultra- 
spiritual school. The life and practice of the infidel are contrasted with 
those of the believer, in a manner somewhat transcendental and high- 
coloured—but vigorous and effective. Some of the passages exhibit 
considerable talent. 

In Divinity, properly so called, the most important publication is the 
edition of Chalmers’s works, which contain much matter never before 
published from the pen of that lamented divine. 

The Memoirs of Channing are more yaluab'e from the extracts in- 
serted ir the work from his correspondence and manuscripts than from 
the details of the life itself. The latter is interesting sometimes, but con- 
tains few striking passages. The former exhibits some of the d-epest, 
| most truthful, and often original, thought that has been produced even 
in this thoughtful age. Many a lessor, to his own country, to ours, to 
| humanity in general, is inculeated with profoundest force in these ad- 
mirable extracts. 

We close this part of the subject with the Testimony to the Truth. It 
is the record of a converted Atheist, who, in the wilds of Australia, felt 
the conviction of religion. The workings cf a simple mind are clearly 
| laid open, without any of the yiolence and affectation which generally 
make books of this kind repulsive to men of the world. 


SERIAL LITERATURE. 


A sMALL library issues from the press on the Ist of every month. 
It is a new and increasing fashion in literature to carve out works into 
slices and serve them up fresh and fresh twelve times in the vear. Prose 
and poetry, original and selected, translations and republications, of 
every class and character, are now included in the list of serials. The 
mere enumeration of titles would require more space than we can com- 
mand; and any attempt to analyse tie «ontents, or to estimate the in- 
fluence which the class exerts upon the literary taste of the day would ex- 
pand our remarks into a volume, We must mention, merely as an event, 
the appearance of the first number of a new atory, David Copperfield, by 
Dicken’s, the chief and founder of the serial novel. His rival 
humourist, Mr. Thackery, has finished one and begun another of 
domestic histories within the twelvemonth. ‘The new story, Pendennis, 
has journied seven-twentieths of the way to completion. It bears a 
strong family likeness to its predecessor, so far as we may judge of an 
unfinished work, and manifests the same powers of minute observation 
and delicate delineation of character. Mr. Lever rides double with 
Roland Cashel and Con Cregan, making their punctual appearance upon 
the appointed days. His heroes are Irish, of course, and belong to the 
class which he himself has created, as much as Cooper created the 
red men of his novels, The types of both exist; but, happily, the real 
men, either Irish or Indian, difler widely from their portraits in the ro- 
mancists’ pages. In Mr. Leyer’s two serial-, now running their course, 
the respective heroes are taken from the extremes of wealth and poverty. 
They are, nevertheless, much alike in most respects, both possessing the 
same very peculiar standard of morality, and both spirted, amusing, and 
inclined to vagabondism. Mr, Albert Smith treats the “slow” and the 
“dull” as synonymous, and supplies the exact converse of both charac- 
ters in his Pottleton Legacy. Fast and funnily his personages move, act, 
and talk: the story opens with the opening of a railroad, and travels at 
railroad pace all the way. We speak of the above as things that are, 
| and are to be; and, therefore, with proper reservation for tue numbers 
| not yet published. Clement Lorimer,by Mr, Angus Reach, hascome to the 
age of binding, and stands complete in its livery of purple and gold. Itisa 
romance of striking interest, where a wild and almost supernatural pas- 
sion of revenge is exhibited working in the midst of a polished and 
civilised society. The contrast is effectively contrived between the 
| barbarism of impulse and refinement of manner in the inheritor of the 
vendetta ; and the incidents by which the scheme o fvengeanee is at first 
aided and finally frustrated are devised and sustained very artistically. 
Of another order is Mr, Jerrold’s Man Made of Money. Incidents are 
of little consequence to this author, except by way of pegs to hang re- 
flections and conclusions upon. It is not a story that he has to tell, but 
a theory he wants to establish, which stimulates the production of mest 
| of Mr, Jerrold’s works, and the Alan Made of Money among the rest 
His theory is tolerably widely known, thanks to the earnesiness with 
which he has propagated it. To sum it up briefly, it is, that riches are 
eyils and the source of evils; and that poverty is good and the oppor- 
tunity for good. Like very many other theories, it is right in part; 
and, though Mr. Jerrold may advocate it with tio little re- 
serve, there are plenty of counteracting influences at work to restore the 
equilibrium of opinion on the side of wealth. In the minute touches 
of descriptive and incidental reflections, the author of the an Made 
of Money is then, as always, most felicitous, 
Passing over the long list of magazines and reviews as belong- 
ing to another class of publication, we come to a. numerous series 
of reprints, new editions, &c, issued in monthly parts, and generally 
|in a cheap and compendious form. Shakespeare and Byron among 
the poets, Bulwer, Dickens, and James among the novellists, ap- 
pear pretty regularly—the poets being enriched with notes and 
illustrations. “Other writers and miscellaneous novels find repub- 
lication in the Parlour Library of Fiction, with so rigid an appli- 
cation of economy, that for two shillings we may purchase a guinea 
and a half’s worth of the most popular romances at the original price 
of publication. Besides the works of imagination, and above them in 
value, stand Knight’s series of Monthly Volumes, Murray’s Home and Colo- 
nial Library,and the Scientific and Literary Libraries of Mr. Bohn, Thecon- 
tents of these collections are very diversitied ; many volumes are altoge- 
ther original, and others are new translations of foreign works, or mo- 
dernised versions of antiquarian authors. A large mass of the most valuable 
works contained in our literature may be found in Mr. Bohn’s Library. 
The class of publications introduced in them all partakes but little of the 
serial character. It is only the form of their appearance which gives 
them a place among the periodicals. 


STATISTICAL LITERATURE. F 


Unner this head we class three books which have entered very fully 
into the greater features of the people they illustrate. Life in Russia 
contains a good deal of this:kind of information, But Mr. Thompson's 
Austria and Sir J. Phillips’ Wales almost exhaust their subjects 
About the internal polity of Austria very little was known; and Mr 
‘Thompson gives very complete information in a thoroughly lucid style 
Sir J. Phillips is a complete Welshman—eager, impassioned in defence 
of his countrymen; admitting and defending all their prejudices, which 
he himself shares in. no small de His work is that, of a partisan, 
bat a temperate one; and his collection of the facts relative to Wales is 


weapons for many generations of dissenting religionists. They are, | by far the most complete that has yet appeared. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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“SHYLOCK REFUSING THRICE THE AMCU ND.”—PAINTED BY ©. H. LEAK. 


In the first picture—Mr. Lear’s “ Shylock refusing the amount of his amous scene from Shakspeare’s Merchant 9 Vemee, but he has In the second picture—* Cattle Returning,” painted by Mr. Lee and 
Bond” (No. 699, in the Room with the Drawings and Miniatures), rendered it according to his own conception of the poet’s incident: Mr. T. 8. Cooper” (No. 277, in the Middle Room) there isa kind of 
the artist has not painted a theatrical or conventional version of the the treatment is, therefore, perfectly original. contest for superiority, and each artist has done his best. 


“CATTLE RETURNING 


FROM THE MEADOWS.”—PAINTED BY F. R. LEE, RA, AND T. & Cours, Ad.” 
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PICTURESQUE SKETCHES OF LONDON, 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY THOMAS. MILLER, 


CHAPTER XII.—GREENWICH PARK, AND RIVER SCENERY. 
Att doubts about the immense population of London would vanish from 
the mind of a stranger, if he but occupied some commanding position 
below the bridges and witnessed the many thousands who, on’ 
a: fine summer day pass along the Thames ;—to say nothing of 
the numerous railways which throw out their iron arms into the 
country from every corner of the metropolis. He would, on the river 
alone, see a sight to convince him that the population of London takes the 
lead of the whole wide world, and sinks into insignificance every other 
city in the universe. It is, indeed, a grand sight to see the busy steamers 
darting to and fro, and cleaving the sparkling waters asunder in their 
rapid course, while the decks are crowded with happy holiday pas- 


sengers, some going up towards Richmond. or the pleasant meadows of 
Twickenham, while others are on their. way to the Nore, Gravesend, or 
Woolwich; but the greater number to wander through the beautiful 
avenues of Greenwich Park, or run down the steep hill sides, or pic-nic 
on the green slopes, which are everywhere overhung with plea- 
sant trees, just as our artist has pictured them. 


chesnuts, through whose branches the sunlight streams, and throws 
upon the velvet turf rich chequered rays of green and gold, it is the vast 
view which stretches out on every hand that gives such a charm to the 
spot. What a glorious prospect opens out from the summit of One-Tree 
Hill. London, mighty and magnificent! piercing the sky with its high- 
piled towers, spires, and columns, while St. Paul’s, like a mighty giant, 
heaves up his rounded shoulders as if keeping guard. over the out- 
stretched city. Far away the broad bright river rolls along until lost to 
the eye in the dim green of the fading distance while its course is still 


But, beautiful as, 
Greenwich Park is within itself, with its long aisles of overhanging 


pointed out by the Semin St ail: which ‘han gs like a fallen cloud upon 
the landscape. Along this ancient road of the swans do vessels ¢ approach 
from every corner of the habitable globe, to empty their riches into the 
great reservoir of London, from whence they are again sent through a 
thousand channels to the remotest homes in her islands. 

About June, Greenwich-park may be seen in all its bloom and 
beauty ; ‘tlie fine old hawthorns are then generally in full blossom, and 
the hundreds of gigantic elms and chesnuts are hung in their richest 
array of summer-green, while here and there the antlered herd 
eross the shady avenues, or crouched amid what is called the Wil- 
derness, lie half buried in the fan-like fern. The hill above and the 
plain below are crowded with the gay populace of London, all clothed 
in their holiday attire, the ladies looking in the distance like a bed of 
tulips, so rich and varied are the colours of the costume and parasols. 
At every few yards you meet with a new group, while the long avenue 
which leads up to Blackheath is one continuous stream of people. On 


the brow of the hill, and at the front of the Observatory, you see the old 
pensioners with their telescopes and glasses of every colour, which seem 
to give a golden or a purple hue to the landscape, or sometimes to change 
the. scene to that of a country covered with snow. Some of these old 
heroes have lost a leg, others an arm, and yet they go stumping about 
as happy, to all appearance, as the credulous cocknies whom they delight 
to cram with an improbable yarn, while they shoot cannon-balls to a 
distance which can be compared with nothing except Warner's: “long- 


e.” rs 


Rare fun is there amongst the younger visitors, as they scramble for 


‘the oranges, which are often bountifully rolled down the hills. 


GREENWICH- PARK, DURING THE HOLIDAYS. 


Off goes 
the luscious fruit, cantering like.a ball of gold along the greensward. 
It strikes and clears the head of the first youngster who rushes on to 
catch it; & second misses it and falls; and it vanishes somewhere 


amongst a round dozen of the competitors, who are all tumbling and 


struggling licklety-picklety together, like a pack of hounds who are in 
at the death. Further on you see a little love-making ; you can tell by 
the half-averted head and dewncast eyes, that the little lady has not 
yet made up her mind whether to-accept the offered arm or not. But 
see—her boy-lover has purchased some oranges. She accepts one; he 


sends another down the hill. You hear her clear merry voice ringing 
out like a silver bell with joyous laughter. Ten to one it is’a match— 
at least for the remainder of the day. Old and young are alike happy— 
the former sit in little groups talking of former times; the latter are 
tumbling , head and heels upon the grass without a eare about the 
coming morrow. Business and pleasure go hand in hand. If you take 
every card that is offered, you will have a score or two before you = 
the Park :—* Tea, eightpence—with a pleasant view of the river.” 
“Tea made with shrimps, ninepence”’—a beverage we have no wish a 
taste ; but, poor woman, she is unconscious of the mistake and n 
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the printer faithfully followed his copy. They are the most aecommo- 
dating people in the world at Greenwich. You can walk into almost, 
every other house, order tea, and receive thanks at your departure, for 
only a few pence. Numbers come into the Park ready provided. They 
eat and drink while on the steam-boat, feel a fresh appetite as soon as 
they have climbed the hill, are hungry and thirsty again after a 
donkey-ride on Blackheath, and should anything remain, in either 
basket. or bottle, they finish itvas they return by the steam-boat. 

Observe the stealthy step of that black-eyed gipsy ; this is her har- 
vest, and many a fortune will'she tell before moonrise. She has golden 
promises for all; would that the world could roll on asshe prophesies, 
there would be but little of eitherssighing or sorrow in it. What though 
she is an arch impostor, she has by her promises added another plea- 
sure to the day’s delight; happiness now and happiness in store may 
gladden many a future hour, which would otherwise be gloomy but for 
the hope with which the gipsy has gilded the future. It is a question, 
after all, whether the sixpence could have been better spent, though it 
has but purchased a harmless string of pleasing falsehoods, “ which 
give delight but hurt not.” The poor gipsy-woman must live, and she 
is at the worst but an open and honestly-avowed cheat—an holiday 
evil, that might be worse employed than in telling fortunes. What a 
burst of laughter! It is just as we expected; the jolly sailor, with the 
corners of his neckerchief streaming out like the mane of a war-horse, 
has gone down the hill witha roll, and carried his partner, the dashing 
lady from Wapping in the pink bonnet, along with him. ‘There will be 
many similar disasters before night, which end at the worst in a crushed 
hat or bonnet, or a few harmless bruises. 

Much as we have murmured about trespassing, and prosecution, and 
enclosures, we really feel grateful tothe Government for throwing open 
such a splendid Park as this, over which we can wander at will, without 
being cautioned to keep on either foot-path or open road, but have 
liberty to tread on the grassy knolls; and are left as free as the antlered 
deer that walk and browse wherever they please. Fifteen minutes by the | 
railway, and about thrice that time by the steamboat, and here we are 
treading the elastic sward, which on the hill yields to the footsteps like 
a rich carpet. What beautiful dips and rises lie every way, especially 
e Observatory! What mighty revolution of nature threw | 
up that vast hill, sheer and abrupt from the valley we can never know. 
Those ancient barrows, which lie scattered about the park, are the resting 
places of the early inhabitants of Britain; beneath them lies the dust 
of the old Cymri—disturb it not. 

I have on’a former occasion described Greenwich Park in my “ Pic- 
tures of Country Life,” as it is supposed to have appeared a few centuries | 
ago, in the following passage :—Let us pause on the brow of this hill, 
and recall a few of the stirring scenes which these aged hawthorns have 


| Edward the Sixth, the boy-King, di 


‘overlodked. They are the ancient foresters of the chase, and many of | 


them have stood through the wintry stormis of past centuries, and were 
gnarled, and knotted, and stricken with age, Jong before Evelyn plan- 
ned and planted those noble avenues of chesnuts and elms. Below, be- 
tween the plain at the foot of the hill and the river, stood the old Palace 
of Greenwich, in whicu Henry the Eighth held his revels, and where 

ed. The early chroniclers say that 
his death was caused by poison, which he inhaled while smelling a 
nosegay. That ancient palace was no doubt rich in the spoils of many 
a plundered abbey and ruined monastery ; in vessels of gold and silver 
which had once been dedicated to holy purposes, but were then red with 
the dregs of the wine shed at many a midnight revel by the Defender of 
the Faith and Woman-Murdering Monarch. Perhaps the walls ofthat 
old palace were hung with the portraits of the wives he had caused to 
be beheaded, while his own likeness in the centre looked like a tiger 
out of the frame upon its prey. ‘ 

On this hill Cardinal Wolsey may have meditated with all his “ blush - 
ing honours thick upon him.” Katherine, the broken-hearted Queen, 
may here have reined in her palfrey ; or from this‘aged hawthorn have 
torn off a.spray, when it was, as now, fragrant and white with May 
blossoms,.and presented it with a smile to the Royal savage who rode 
beside her. On yonder plain, where so many happy faces are now seen, 
in former days the tournament was held. ‘There gaudy galleries were 
erected, over which youth and beauty leant as they waved their em= 
broidered scarfs. We can almost fancy that we can see the crowned 
tiger smile as he closes:the visor of his helmet, bowing his plume-while 
he recognises some 
dabbled in blood, upon theseaffold—the bloodawhich themran’ so clear 
and joyous through the violet-coloured yeins which streaked. the ivory 
of that graceful neck. In this park the crafty Cecil mused many an 
hour as he plotted the return of the Princess Mary, while the ink was 
scarcely dry with which he had recorded his allegiance to the Lady 
Jane Grey. The whole scenery teems with the remembrance of old 
stirring events, and grave historical associations. Hal, the murderer, 
comes straddling and blowing up the hill; the pale and sickly boy-King 
rides gently by, and breathes heavily as he inhales the sweet airvon the 
summit; the titter and merry laugh of ill-starred Queens seems to fall 
upon theear from behind) the trees that conceal them. Then we hear 
voices of mourning and loud lament from fair attendants—who refuse to 
be comforted—for those whom they loved and served were there no 
more, Such are a few, amongst the many scenes which have been en- 
acted on the very spot which is now the favourite resort’ of the Lon- 
doners at Easter and Whitsuntide, 

Blackheath, which is only divided from its aristocratic neighbour, the 


fair face; which was‘soon to fall, with itslong, tresses | 


Park, by a wall, pleasantly overlooks a portion of the counties of Kent 
and Surrey, and affords such extensive views of the distant scenery as 


can only be exceeded by climbing Shooter’s Hill, or some of the neigh- 
bouring heights on the left of the heath. In past times it was planted 
with gibbets; the:bleached bones of men who had dared to ask for an 
extension of liberty, or who doubted the infallibility of Kings, were here 
left to dangle in the wind. In the distance, the ancient palace of 
Eltham heaves up like a large barn, attracting even the eye of a stranger 
by its bulkiness, for not an architectural ornament from hence is visible. 
Blackheath at Whitsuntide, and all summer long, is infested with asses, 
which ever stand, saddled and bridled, in readiness for the first comer. 
A donkey ride is one of the favourite amusements of our holiday-loving 
Londoners of both sexes, nor is the day’s pleasure considered complete 
without it. The:charges vary from a penny to a shilling, according to 
either the time or the distance; and a strange, rough, and inharmonious 
family are the proprietors, who beat and let out these animals. Their 
chief delight appears to consist in abusing one another, and running 
down the qualities of the poor long-eared quadrupeds—each applicant, at 
the same time, extolling the strength and speed of his own donkey. 
Here they may be found with side-saddles for the ladies, and neat 
chairs, covered with white drapery, and so secured that the little 
children can ride with safety. 

A countryman who went by water for the first time from London to 
Greenwich, would be astonished to find that, with the exception of 
afew yards here and there, the whole five miles, on each side of the 
Thames, was one continuation of houses, warehouses, docks, and manu- 
factories; that he/could not for the life of him tell where London began 
nor where it ended; that when it ceased to.stretch beside the river, it 
was still’continued inva long” line “behind thie marshes and the Isle of 
Dogs upto the Blackwall pier; andfrom no height in the neighbour- 
hood could hiseye ationce glance over this lengthy range of continued 
streets. ©Twelve miles would scarcely exceed the almost unbroken 
link of buildings which extends from Blackwall to far beyond 
Chelsea, where street still’ joins to street in apparent endless suc- 
cession. And all around this vast city lie miles of the most 
beautiful rural scenery. Highgate and Hornsey and Hampstead on the 
Middlesex side, hilly, wooded, and watered; and facing these, the vast 
range-called the Hogsback, which hem in the Surrey side, from beyond 
Norwood far away to the left to where we have carried our readers in 
this article; while the valleys on both sides of the river are filled with 
pleasant fields, parks, and green winding lanes. Were London to ex- 
tend five miles further every way, it would still be hemmed in with 
some of the most beautiful rural scenery in England; and the lowness 
of fares, with the rapidity of the railways, would soon make up for this 
extent of streets. We, who care not for travelling in your first-rate 
carriages, are often tempted on.a fine day to take a third-class ticket to 
Croydon and back, which frees-us both ways for the sum of one shilling 
—a distance of nearly twenty miles. 


THE REVER, THAMES 


Penvant, in his pleasant quarto of “ Some Account of London,” says: 


—T should speak with the prejudices of a true Englishman, were I 
to dignify the Thames with the title of the chief of rivers.” He then 
qualifies his patriotism with its just claim to that of first of island 
rivers; adding, “there is no river in any part of Europe which can 
boast of more utility in bringing farther from the ocean the largest 
commercial ships; nor is there any which can bring the riches of the 
universe to their very capital.” If these observations were applicable 
in the last century (when they were written), how much more charac- 
teristic must they be of the spectacle of wealth and power which this 
magnificent river presents in our day to the spectator from either pa- 
rapet of London Bridge? ‘The “ very head” of this renowned stream 
lies “ in a secluded dell, overhung with a luxuriant canopy of foliage ;” 
yet, as if foreboding its greatness, the crystal water gushes from out 
the rock, whirls, and starts 


Off with a sally and a flash of speed, 
As if it scorn’d both resting-place and rest. 


Then, as the mind’s eye tracks the sinuons stream from its solitary 
head in its majestic course to the metropolis, we shall not fail to be struck 
alike with the glowing imagery and truthful. beauty of the poet’s 


celebrated lines — 

From his oozy bed 
Old Father Tames advanced his reverend head: 
His tresses dropp’d with dew, and o’er the stream 
His shining horns diffased a golden gleam. 
Graved on his urn appear’d the moon, that guides. 
His swelling waters, and alternate tides. 
The figured streams in waves of silve> rol?d, 
And on his banks Augusta rose in gold. 
Around his throne the sea-born brothers:steod, 
Who swell with tributary urns his flood: 
First, the famed authors of bis ancient name; 
The winding Jsis and the fruittul 7hame; 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown’d’s 
Coin, whose dark streams his flow'ry islauds lave; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 
The blue transparent Vandalis appears ; 
And guiphy Lee bis sedgy tresses rears 5 
And sullen Mole, that hides his diving dldod ; 
And silent Darent, stain’d with British blood: 

Pore’s Windsor Forests 


Before, however, we start with thereader- upon our-deseriptiver tour; | 
as an accompaniment to the Picture-Map; upon. the: preceding. pages;s| 
let us glance, in a few lines, at 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE’ RIVER: 
The Thames was known by the name of Jémys»or Thames: at. least 
as early as the seventh century, if notlong before—even inthe Roman 


London Bridge itself is unrivalled in thesworld, ine“theeperfection of | 
proportion, and the trae greatness of simplicityy”’ We»shall-not look 
through the vista of eight centuries, during» whichia:bridge ormode of” 
communication has existed between the City andthe: opposite bank, ins 
this locality, but content ourselves with stating that the new Bridge is» 
at about 100 feet higher up the river than the old-ones Of its fives, 
arches, the centre one, 152 feet 6 inches span, and 37 feet: 6 inches-risey. 
is, perhaps, the largest elliptical arch ever attempted. The: piers and { 
abutments stand upon platforms of timber resting upon piles about 20° 
feet long; and the masonry is from 8 to 10 feet below the bed of they 
river. The roadway, too, is 52 feetin width, The vast work was begun» 
in 1824; the foundation-stone laid in 1825, in the presence of the late 
Duke of York; and the bridge was opened, with great state, by King 
William IV. and Queen Adelaide, in 1831. The cost of the Bridge and | 
approaches nearly reached a million and a halfof money. The latter 
are very fine, especially the roadway leading into the heart of the | 


City, where a statue of King William has been set up to commemorate | 


> 


the “opening” event. i 

Fishmongers’ Hall occupies a granite platform at the south-west 
angle of the bridge; the river front having an arcade and terrace, above 
which rises the Grecian Ionic Hall. In delightful situation, elegance of 
design, and capaciousness and convenience, tis edifice equals, if not 
eclipses, the other City Companies’ Halls. Westward are the steam- 
boat piers, where a fleet of steamers ply throughout the day. 

Saint Saviour's Church, on the opposite bank, is here seen to possess 
much of the grandeur of a cathedral: from its lofty pinnacled tower, 
150 feet high, Hollar drew his celebrated view of London. . It has a set 
of 12 bells, the whole of which are not rung, owing to the alleged in- 


times; and it was so called, in the upper part of its course, long prior to 
its junction with the river Tame ; where, according to Camden, “ the 
Tame and Isis uniting, do, as it were, join h nds in wedlock, and with 
their streams unite their names” ‘The Thames may properly be 
said to owe its origin to the confluence of several small streams 
which issue from the eastern side of the Cotswold Hills, in Glouc+ster- 
shire, the most remote of which has been, from time immemorial, | 
called the Thames Head. This is a copious spring, rising near the vil- 
lage of Tarlton, about three miles to the south-west of Cirencester. In 
the summer season, however, a long drought renders this spring so 
neaily dry ss to appear little otherwise than a large dell, interspersed 
with weeds and stones. At about a mile from its source, the stream re- 
ceives a considerable accession from various springs ; and here the 
Thames river may properly be said to form a constant current; which, 
according to Ireland, “though not more than nine feet wide in the sum- | 
mer months, becomes in the winter season such a torrent as to overflow 
the neighbouring meadows for many miles around.” 

A tourist bas thus pleasantly described the Thames Head—which, 
however, must not be confounded with: “the very heal” already re. 
ferred to, and issues. from “ Seven Springs,” about three miles south of 
Cheltenham :—*Aftera long ascent (says our tourist), you come:to 
some solitary grassy hills; onthe top of these, under the shade of two | 
or three alders, is a little group of plashy springs, which trickle away, 
forming, as far as the eye-can follow them, an insignificant brook. 
Such is the infant modesty of the proud Thames! I felt a tide of poetry 
come over my mind as I thought how, but a few hours ago, and a tew 
miles hence, I had seen these same waters covered with a thousand ves- 
sels; but this glorious stream, in its short course, bears on its bosom: 
more’ships, more treasures,.and more-human beings than any of its co- 
lossal brethren; how the capital of the world lies on its banks, and, by 
her own omnipo ent commerce, may be: said almost to rule the four 
quarters of the globe.” 

Although the Thames rises" in Gloucestershire, it soon enters Wilt- 
shire; and runs eastward to Cricklade, in'that county, receiving in its 
passage the waters of the river Churn; thence it flows on to Lechlade, 
being joined iniits:course by the»Coln and: the Lech. It then pursues 
a- winding direction betweem: the» counties of Oxford. and Berks, its 
stream being augmented by:the-rivers/Windrush, Cherwell, and Thame, 
flowing from the north’; and the Ock, the Kennet; and the Loddon, from 
the:south. Passing by Windsor:and Eton; its:channel: divides Middlesex: 
from: Sitrrey, throughout) the whole: extent: of! their: devious: and:ops 
posing shores.: 

After receiving the: tributary waters" ofthe: Coln, the" Thames flows® 
between the towns of Staines. and Egham, and passing by Chertsey tow 
Weybridge, is-there joined by the river: Wey, fromthe-south-westiof® 
Surrey; thence» iti takes its:course: by: Walton-on-Thames to Westiand* 
East: Moulsey, between» which place: it is joined bythe Mole; another: 
riversof. Surrey, Aftersproceeding eastward to' Thames: Ditton, it takes 
anorthward courses: und passes: the towns of Hampton, Kingston; and: 
Richmond. Then: flowing between Brentfird’ and Kewy it receives thes! 
Braine, or Brent; fromthe north. It nextowinds between Chiswick, Ham=~ 


customsswere paid’ by ships resting; 


brook, overiver of wellsyruns into the-Thames. In the church at/Queens 


hithe-(St: Michael’s) rest: the remains: of the good Sir icra Whi 


tington; and, emblematicof the Aithe, the vane of theehurch is axgilt> 


sbip, the hull of which will hold a bushel of corn. The Three Cranes” 
was:the-Riyal/wine-wharf, and the Vintrie the vast) wineshouse- and: 


vaults, in times:whenthe-best foreign wine was sold at 12d. a gallon. 

From London Bridge to: Whitetriars. was: formerly: occupied. by the» 
“inns?”’or town houses-of great: men, whose» names.are> nowvaffixed to: 
lanessand wharves: ‘Thns;, we: have: Cold Barbour; atenement imthe> 
reign: of Edward: II.; ‘Trig, where:the:Abbotiof’ Chertsey had his:City 
mansion; Ba from: Baynard Castle, where» Shaksp+are hasdaid- 
scene vii. act iii, of his** Richard ILI. ;” and se 


Southwark Bridge is a wonder of our iron ages Itawas ttigomtoonr] 


ham, in Yorkshire, and its coustruction was-begun in 1814;,amt com>» 
Rend in 1819. Its solid ribs, : 
wedges, are seen to advantage fromthe river; thearchesy.bythe wi 
rise and fall about.an inch within the usual range of atmospheric rl 
perature, 


| Saint Paul's Cathedral, with its proudly swelling dome, and its beau- 


tiful clock towers, next arrests our attention: 


segmental pieces, tie-braces, socketsyand — 


the dome is, however, 


contrast with the less harmonious body of the building. The cross is 


| Cross, Ball,.and Golden Gallery have lately been re-gilt.. 


The City Steam Pier, east of Blackiviare Bridge, is the most import- | 


ant accommodation of its class: it has no pretension to ornament; but, 


better seen from Blackfriars Bridge; where it appears: in» impressive — 


360 feet in height from the pavement of the nave of the church, and 
is level with Jack Straw’s Castle Tavern, on Heath. The 


EROM ETON TO: THE NORE 


mersmith, Fulham, and Chelsea, on the northern bank; and Barnes, 
Putney, and Battersea, on the south ; the little river Wandle falling into 
it near Wandsworth. Thence proceeding to the nortn-east, its broad 
stream separates the cities of Westminster and London from their long- 
extended southern suburbs, Lambeth, Southwark, Bermondsey, and 
Rotherhithe, It next divides the counties of Essex and Kent, from both 
of which it receives several tributary streams (the Medway being the 
mos'. important of the whole), and, gradually expanding into an arm 
of the sea, it unites its waves witn the German Ocean about the point 
called the Nore, between the Isle of Sheppy and Shoebury Ness. From 
the original spring at Thames Head to the termination of its course, the 
length of this noble river is about 230 miles; of which nearly 190 
miles are navigable. At its source, the stream is computed to be about 
280 feet above the level of low-water mark at London Bridge. Between 
this ard Westminster Bridge, the mean velocities of the flood and ebb 
are—flood, three miles an hour; extreme, three and a halt ; ebb, three 
and one-sixth ; extreme, three and three-fourths.* 


A RIVER HOLIDAY. 


A pleasant writer has thus sketched the temptation of a bright sum- 
mer’s day to a Londoner :— 


Qn such a soft, sunny, balmy morning as this, the eye and the mind are 
athirst for the green fields: desire of the country asserts its supremacy like an 
instinct, and we cannot, do what we will, expel it from our thoughts. We are 
restless, unsatisfied, and melancholy, like men in lo e; ard so we are—in love 
with Nature; and it is the memory of her sweet face, and the pleasures we have 
erewhile enjoyed in her society, that now haunt us like a vision of delight. We 
cannot get on with our work within doors; and, without, how tantalizing the 
clear blue-sky, transfixed by a thonsand staring chimney-pots, and the balmy 
breeze wafting along city odours and city dust! The sunbeams, gilding puddles 
that the watering-carts have left, mock our town imprisonment with their glane- 
ing: wefeel as prisoners in a dungeon, when noontide lets a downward ray of 
sunlight into their miserable cell. We are mewed up; and, while flowers are 
springing from the grassy turf, the birds singing on every spray, and the little 
flies swarming in the sunny beam, we are here impounded between double files 
of ugly brick houses, hard flags under our feet, a Babel of discordant sounds 
around us, and nothing.of quiet, beautiful Nature visible but the narrow strip of 
heaven’s azureoverhead! ’Tis too much; we can stand it no longer!” 

Of all Holidays: enjoyed .by the Londoner, there is nothing like a 
ramble on his famous: river, east or west of London-bridge. Compared 
with this,a railway excursion is a-very monotonous affair; the iron 
road, withsitssulphurous clouds from the blatant locomotive, must not 
be placed in:comparison with the “ silver-winding way” of the Thames. 
Trueit'is that. steam has not yet’ accomplished such wonders by river 
as-by rail; but what. the tourist loses in speed he surely gains in the 
full enjoyment of the delightful scenery of his river, which 1s so richly 
fraught with interest, so laden with poetic association, and so freighted 
with t toresvof the-past; and the ready wealth of the present, 
thatit were butian act of thanklessmature to be whirled through such 
sweet dehghts*at:railwayrates Our Whitsun Holiday Ramble shall, 
therefore; be-byriver; andistartwee 


* Abridged: fromeBrayley’s<*New History of Surrey.” 


FROM LONDON BRIDGE TO ETON AND WINDSOR, 
and’ near here the ancient’ Wal- | great a:declivity of road, which» rendered these alterations indispens- 


able. 

"The. City Gas-Works, just beyond Blackfriars Bridge, nearly occupy the 
site-of the ancient sanctuary of Whitefriars, the Alsatia of James the 
First’s day, rep d by Scott, in his “ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

The Temple: s lie just above—a green spot in a desert of brick 
and mortar ;. they-are historically commemorated by Shakspeare, in his 
co “9 


‘Henry VI,” pte1, wherein were plucked the two emblems under which 
the houses »f York and Lancaster depopulated half the country. The 
Temple, withits= beautifully restored round church, and its countless 


associations with t names, is one of the most famous London local- 
itiese Basteof the garden, a red brick and stone pile of building in 
theTudor style is in course of erection, but ill assorts with the rest of the 
Temple buildings. 


‘Somerset House is next reached, and its Venetian front is of striking 


| ora Sea whilst its balustraded terrace forms a charming prome- 
nade, 


and affords a most enlivening prospect of the river. Somerset 
House is Sir William Chambers’s noblest work, and cost upwards of 
half a million sterling. 

Waterloo Bridge, pronounced by Canova to be the finest structure of 
the kind in the world, now claims our notice. It was commenced in 
1809, and opened with great ceremony, on the anniversary of the battle 
ot Waterloo, in 1817, by George 1V., then Prince Regent, and the 
Duke of Wellington. Bach of its nine arches is 120 feet span, and its” 
level line of roadway is: the’ of. yuilding ; it cost more. 
than a million of money, a larger sum.than the expense of building St. 
Paul's, the Monument, and nine of our finest metropolitan churches. 

The Shot-Tower, to the left of Waterloo Bridge, exceeds in archi- 


security of the tower. A great portion of the bank, thence to the | asa convenience for the many thousand passengers who embark and: tectural beauty many of our public structures, and has been pronounced” 
Southwark Bridge, is occupied. by Barclay and. Perkins’s brewhouse, | land at this deh huiieienanandl rin pomnthar alse ihouiarecntissi eee a : 
including the site of the Globe Theatre. Upon the opposite bank, one, iars Bridge-is: next reached. Its recent repair hasbeenia | _ The Adelphi Terrace is.another instance of what.individual . 
ofthe mos interning fatares ia Qnenhit, ancien «Shon | very calyHasnanena shelve: of wens al set rope fron plik eect Patil: We sneat apm 
; now a steam- : engineer for his remov: e graceful balus and substitution of om tl int | y beau must not pass — 

‘At Queenkithe and Dowgute (where stood one of the Roman gates), ' a solid parapet. - it was built 1960-70--of and wittr-tooc! over the richly omafuent gate on the terrace facing. the end of 


Max 26, 1849.] 
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Buckingham-street; this was the work of Inigo Jones, and is all that 
‘remains of the princely mansion of the Duke of Buckingham—telling of 
the pageant splendour of the Thames in the olden time. In the last 
house towards the river, on the-east. side of Buckingham-street, lodged 
“Peterthe Great. “We now reach 


Dhe Hungerford. uspension Bridge, communicating with Hungerford 
WMarket—a noble provision for public: convenience, but illrequited by 


»publie patronage : the design is: lysadapted from-atRoman market. 
A SS orga foeus ofthe ‘Thames steammmavigation ; it 


sbeing: ted “that: upwards of-aamillion »personsembark and land at 
othis ;point annualiy. “The + i idge, *by ‘Brunel,-is a fine 


sspecimen of «anechanical skill: :iteonsists oftwo ‘brick piers in the 
Italian style, overswhich-are carried :the-¢hains, forming»a triple span, 
the central one being .6764 feet, cor WL0 feet »wider ‘thansthe Menai 
Bridge; the length:between the abutmentsiis 1352 iteet ; weight of the 
bridge, 700,000 tons; ‘the -viaduct sheing=twenty-eight feetahove high 
-water,-or -three feet higher than =the -erown «of ‘the eentresarch of 
‘Waterloo Biidge. ‘Phe toll:isponerhalépenny -at-eithereend for-footipas- 
ssengers,ouly. With theexception ofthe Wi idge.at'Pribourg, this 
is, 


pa largest-suspension:bridgedmexistence. = 3 ; 
Wethave nov ‘dittle to moticeuntilwe »reach Westminster-bridge, if 
ow tithe extensive pilesof Northumberland! House, and ‘the man- 


burned, except « ing “House, now remaining; and which 
shoe hg inp as ere been conseerated. “In Whitehall 


¥ yadjoining,-is: vice Museum, which-may be:inspected 
itously every day,;by:the intreduction:of an-~orderfromamember 


a 


palace of the Bishops of London from the seventh century; the:present 
house is of brick, and was in part built in the reign of Henry VII.; and 
the grounds are surrounded by a-moat. Inasmall house, near the 
church and facing the river, lived for many years Theodore Hook, the 
popular novelist. 

_ Putney has an ancient church, with Bishop West’s?heautiful chapel, | 
an’the style of Henry the Seventh’s, at Westminster. “Zhe Bishop and | 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, contemporaries, were:both natives of | 
‘Putney ; the father of one being a baker, and of:the.other.a blacksmith. 
“Both fell victims to "Henry the Eighth: Gromwellowas-beheailed, and 
‘Bishop West died ofigriefiat the loss:ofhisSovereign’sfavour. Gibbon, 
‘the historian, wes:also ‘born.at Putney,.andywent towehool at Kingston. 
Tnithe village isithe College for Civil Mngineers. The river now takes | 
«@ sharp turn,.and wesoun reach | 

Hammersmith S: ion Bridge,completed by WI. Clarke, in 1827, | 
satia cost of-abonti£80,000. Unlike other suspensionsbridges, this has 
spart ofithe roadway-supported on, and not- hanging frem: the main chains. 
‘Onithe Surrey side,.-amumberf. elegant villas form’New Bames. The | 
-charch. of ithe, oldvillage is:oneof the most:ancient:inithemeighbourhood | 
Of London. ;andatthemanor-house lived. JacobLonsonywho duilé-herea } 
sgillery\fortheportrai' oftheceh-brated Kit Cat Olub. iAt!Barnes-terrace | 
sthe’Richmond:and Windsor branch:of the*South2Western Railway -will | 
«<eressthe ‘Thames by an ironibridge of threesarehes. 

(Ghiswiek, with its:church,tower,:and-spire,Jiesnmext ‘Here lievall that 
smemaios:of ‘Kent, thesgardener ; Lord Maeartueycand(Charden, the:tra- 
wéllers ; oe ‘the architectural critic; Theutherbourg,ithe »painter ; | 
“Hogarth, with van epitaph by Garrick,; vandMary, Countess of’ Faul- 
sconberg, daughterof Oliver Gromwell: wand therestooyis the Duke of 
MDevonshire’s Palladian ‘Villa, where Hox died in 1806; and Caaning, 


<of “the institution, sen “in}h827. 
‘Westminster Bridge has beenanexpensive job fromfirsttelast. Labeyle, | aAiter passing Chiswiek, on ‘the WMidillesex batik, «aud Mortlake, on 
thevarchitec!, states the quantity ofsstonecontsined in ‘it to bemearly |» vside, werreach 


wdouble:that.employed in St. Panl’s Gathedral. It was opened:ini 1757; 
-andits:repair within:the last forty :yearsihas.cost nearly»halt <a million 
of money! A-short time sinee, Dr. Ryan,yinia lecture «delivered before 
othe Royal Agricultural Society, gaveanddd illustration of this bridge : 
sobserving  thatrit sis *builtvof amagnesian ‘limestone, containing trom 24 
to'42 pervent. of carbonate «of » ia, from which Epsom salts are 
procured; the Doctor:adding,:that.if Westminster Bridge were covered 
with water and-sulphutic:acid,-itveuld:beconverted into Kpsom-salts ! 
Mr. Barry, by the way,ihas proposed to substitute for ‘this patched snp 
stone bridge a five-arched iron structure, in the Gothic «sty le,,and of 
light and graceful design. We now reach 

The New Houses of Parliament, with their river front, upwards of 800 
feet in length, a lofty clock tower, and the Victoria entrance tower, 
not yet completed. The “New Palace,” as it is termed, will eventually 
be a truly magnificent pile, including ancient Westminster Hall in the 
plan. ‘lo the right is Westminster Abbey, built, by the way, upon a 
close fine sand, and securedonly byits very broad, wiile-spreadins founda= 
-tions.. The Church and its richly-decorated Chapel of Henry VII. are tine 
architectural studies ; andthe: monuments of Jungs, warriors, statesmen, 
philosophers, and poets, which it-enshrines, mustever render it dear Lo 
English memories. 

The Penitentiary, at Millbank, was built-some:thirty years since, at.a 
cost of half a million, tor the industrial reform of prisoners: the prison is 
octagonal in form, and incloses about eighteen acres. ‘Lo the xightis.a 
healthier indication—a vast extent of buildings which:have sprung up 
almost within the present century upon a site hitherto.aswaste. Such 
is, in part, the city of palace-houses, to which has been given the:nom de 
circonstance of Belgravia. 

Lambeth Palace, on the opposite side of the river, is, immany respects, 
the most interesting antiquarian pile in the suburbs. Its lofty gateway 
towers are fine specimens of eurly brickwork, as is also the Prison House 
of the Lollards, the Hall, &c, ‘his has been for more than six centuries 
the palace of the Archbishops of Canterbury; and, as each primate has 
kept the establishment in repair, or added to its appurteuances, it pre- 
sents a rare aspect of stately grandeur; the well-timbered grounds, 100, 
aid its picturesquenes:, as seen from the river. Within its patriarchal 
shade is the old parish church of Lambeth, with a tower of the time of 
‘Edward 1V., lately restored. 

Vauzhall Gardens, higher up, merit passing notice, though rather for 
‘their older celebrity than:their present fortune: their fame is upwards 
-of.a century anda half old; but all recollections of Sir Samuel More- 

sland; ‘by whom the gardens were originally planted, of Addison and 
ssteele’s Vauxhall,and Hogarth and Hay man’s pictures, have been swept 
saway by the insatiate demands.for novelty. 

‘We are now beginning to:eseape from the smoke of the great town; 
but tall chimneys still us oceasionally with their blackening 
velouds. ‘To the left pg coat mca 3 and chse bya a ze 
turesque »wiudmill is the landing~plaee for passengers by the South- 
‘Western and Richmond, Windsor and Staines Railways. 

a Hospital is next seen to the-right, extending 800 feet in 
length—a noble monument of nationa | muni ce and gratitude. In 
1833, its stately gardens, which had long been closed to the public, 
were re-opened for ‘their gratification. ‘Ume Hospital and its scldier 
*pensioners should beseen; the chapel and ‘hall, with their war-stand 
_ards.and paintings, ,are.also worth inspection. “Lo the benevolent Sir 
‘Stephen Vox-is attributed the building of this Hospital :—“ No matter,” 
says Faulkner, “with whom the idea may have originated, wiether with 
him,-with‘his master (Charles 11.), or with Nell Gwynne, it is certain 
that but for bis exertions the preject would have come to nothing.” 
Opposite the Hospital terrace as **the Red House,” about 50 yards 
west of which, Gmsar isibelieved, -by some -antiquaries, to have forded 
tae Thames. : 


Chelsea,with:itsri 3 jisenlivened by the crowds flocking to its 
steam-boat piers, but its olden celebrity is well nigh forgotten, andthe 
buns are nearly as rare as the china. Sir Thomas More’s house was 
taken down more than a century ago by Sir Hans Sloane; but there 
is the old church whither the Chancellor went: at one angle of the 
church-yard is Sloane’s f | 
is the famous ic Garden of the Aputhecaries’ Company, foundd 
by Sir Hans, whose statue dis intl as well as.a pair of guar- 
odian cedars. ; 

Battersea Bridgeismext:reached ; itewas built of wood, in 1771, and 
aisaltogether unworthy of its :position ‘across .a river» ed by some 
of the finest bridges invtheworld. “Lhe village of Battersea is chiefly 
»remarkable for its associationwith Lord Bolingbroke,-who was born in 
' *the familymansion ere, and who lies beneath a stately tomb in the 
eehurch. Ina parlour of the mansion Popeowrote his “ kssay on Man.” 
sAcvery pi ue ‘“ Decorated” church has just been erected in this 


Battersea is noticeable‘as the first fishing-station: formerly, Black- 
friars «and i i were favourite places of resort, but 
Smee marie at ene ye the river. ° — — 
and dace-fishing may be had during July, August, September, an 
October, from a boat fastened to the piles of Battersea-briuge ; aud the 
same kind of fishing may also be had at Putney-bridge. Two hours 
before and one alter fioud are the bestperiods for these stutions. Among 
Thames fish, trout are few in number ;_ pike aud jack aremore nume- 
rous ; and the fullewing fish are abundant in all parts of the Thames, 
rom Battersea bridge upwards, viz. perch, barbel, chub, eels, lam- 
preys, flounders, roach, dace, gudgeons, bleak, pope, ruffe, and min- 
-nows; and, in some places, fine carp and tench are taken. In the rich 
alluvial soil of Battersea, great quantities of asparagus are grown. 
Cremorne House es at a short distance above Battersea Bridge, on 
ithe right bank; the mansion was formerly the elegant villa of Lord 
€remorne, who had here a fine collection of Italian and Flemish pic- 
stures ; and adjoining was the residence of Dr. Hoadley (brother of the 
Bishop), the author of “ The Suspicious Husvand.” “Cremorne has 
been converted into a placeof publicentertainment, for which the grounds 
are admirably elena 3 and shoals of company are landed here from 
ay ideanelihi te Ori ae Feta ana P : 
Pi ridge, wil e twin vill of Fulham and Putney, is next 
reached. ‘he bridge is of wood, and was erected in 1729, by subscrip- 
tion. Alongside the piles, for about two hours before low water, some 
large roach way be taken. 
Fulham paiish is the great fruit and kitchen garden, north of the 
‘Thames, for the supply of London. ‘The church is of stone, and has a 
e tower of the 14th century, which, about three years and a) half 
F was restored and in part rebuilt, uoder the able superintendence 
1 in, F.R.S. “This church and churchyard have been the 
prelates of the See of London since the Restora- 


’ 


anystic egg-and-serpent tomb. Near the Hospital: 


Kew Bridge, of seven-stonevarches,:completed:in 1789, :and:sold.some | 

“years «sinee for £22,000. A little thighereon the ‘Middlesex ‘bank, is 
Brentford, the county:town,where;members of Parliament are elected. 
Here the'Brent falls into:the Phames. “The ‘towniis:a long straggling 
street, which .George ‘II. ‘liked “from its «resemblance to“ Yarmany.” 
Kew lies weress the bridge, “Phe churchstands:upon’Kew Green : it 
was,greatlyenlarged through the munificence of King William IV., | 
afvternwhese:tlecease,-in 1838, nearly-£5000 were found to have been set 
saside for ‘the conypletion of the work. In the churchyard are buried 
‘Meyer, Zoffani, and Gainsborough, the distinguished painters. Among | 
‘the mansions sinvounding Kew Green are those of the King of Hanover | 
and the Duke of Cambridge. The old red brick “ Palace” was occu- 
pied by Queen Charlotte as a nursery for her children; and 
here she expired in 1818. The Royal pleasure-grounds are 
open to the public on Thursdays and Sundays, from Midsummer 
until Michaelmas: the Pagoda was designed in imitation of the 
Chinese ‘aa in 1757; it consists of 10 stories, 163 feet in height 
There are several oiher ornamental buildings in the «grounds; 
besides an observatory, used for some time by the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of ‘Seience. The Botanic Gar- 
dens at Kew are open to the publicfrom-ene tillssix every day,except 
Sundays ; the entrance being from Kew-green. “Phe new Pulm-House, just 
completedhere, is perhaps the finest in Europe sitstotalengthis862ft. 6in. ; | 
the ribssand:columns are of wrought iron, .and-the:woofs areglazed with 
sheet glass, slightly tinged with:green; the ‘floors of perfurated:cast 
iron, under which are Jaid'the pipes,&c. forwwarming by-hotewater ; and 
the:smoke.is:conveyed from the furnaces’ by:a‘flue, 479'feet, to'an orna- 
mentabshaft ortower, 60 feetimsheight. ‘he cost of ‘this magnificent 
Palm-House has-been upwards of £30,000. ‘The’ Gardens:are visited by 
many thousand:persons‘every season ;andamider the judicious curator- 
ship of Sir W. J. Hooker, haveibeen grextly-extended and improved :— 

So sits euthroned:in-vegetablespride 

Imperial Kew, by Thames’s. glistening side : 

Obedient sailsfrom realms unfrrrow’d bring, 

For her the:mnnamed progeny:of'spring. 
Among the raritieshere, isa;weeping-willowpraised from thatwhich over- 
shadowed Napoleon’s tombatSt. Helena; the agyptian papyrus; the 
bread fruit-tree from the SouthBea Islands; ‘the cocoanut, coffee, and 
cew trees; the banana and eyeas (sago); the gigantic tussack grass, 
&c. In short, a more delizhtful addition hasnot-of Jate been made to 
the public recreation than intheextension ofthe Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew.—(See the “Popular Guide,” by the Curator.) 

Sion House and grounds, the seat of the Dake of Northumberland, 
are seen by retracing our course ‘to ‘the river, which appears to unite 
with the gardens. ‘The mansion, built on the: site of «an Augustine mo- 
nastery, by the Protector Somerset,became'the residence of Lady Jane 
Grey, who was conducted from*henee tothe’ Tower. “Lhe grounds form 
a fine lawn, extending from Isleworth to Brentford. 

Isleworth, with its picturesque ivy-mantled church tower, is next 
reached. And now, afew words.asito Thames fishing. ‘The salmon has 
been driven from the river by “the gas-works \and steam-navigation ; 
though many were taken formerly, ofia peculiarly fine quality, at Mort- 
lake, Isleworth, and other places. “(Richmond and Kew afford some good 
swims, in which barbel, roach, dace, &c. are taken. From Richmond 
.to Isleworth there is good perch fishing. Exeept when the tice is flow- 
ing, roach and dace may be taken almost all the way from Richmond 
Bridge to Kew Bridge, by angling off the towing-path.”—(Carpenter’s 
“Angler’s Assistant.”) 

The river is next crossed by a handsome railway bridge, of iron, with 
threearches, each 100 feet span, on. the Richmond, Windsor, and Staines 


e. 
Perhaps, there.is notiaifiner portion of the Thamesthan'thatfrom Kew 
to 
RICHMOND. 


the river reminds one of the olden appellation of the place, Shene, or 
Sheen, bright or splendid. Mr. Hofland has left us an unaffected 
picture cf the peculiar charm of the place:—“The amateur painter 
may find here abundance of subjects on which to exercise his pencil, 
-or gratify his taste for nature and art; admiration of the former, and 
‘knowledge of the latter, being alike called into action by the-scenery 
around him. The placid stream, verifyiug Denham’s description— 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full— 

ts onvone side emerald turf, of the finest texture and brightest 
verdure, lofty elms, interspersed with chesnuts, poplars, acacias, and all 
the lighter shrubs, shading noble mansions with hanging gardens, and 


elegant cottages ornés; while, on the other, is seen the ancient village | many thousand persons visit the magnificent old 


of Richmond, rising terrace-wise, and exhibiting every form of stately 
and of rural dwelling. “A peculiar air of cheerfulness eyery where per- | 
vades the scene, which is alike remote from the noise and confusion | 
attendant on the metropolis, and the sequestration which belongs to 
isolated dwellings in more remote districts. ‘The pleasures of society, 
the tranquillity of retirement, are nowhere better combined, and com- 
pletely enjoyed, than in this beautiful villege sand its vicinity.” The 
bridge connects Richmond with Twickenham: it consists of five stone 
}arches, and was built from Payneand Couse’s design, in 1779. The 
oldvn.celebrities of Richmond are too numerous to be ‘pressed into a 
column; of its Tudor palace,.a gateway remains, on the Green. 
‘Here Thomson sung the Seasons, and their change ; 
and t ‘lies buried in the old church ; where also rest Mrs. Yates, | 
‘thestragic actress,and her husband, and Edmund Kean. The Royal | 
Park-abounds-with fire forest scenery, and the herd of fallow and red 
deer is-very numerous. One of the lodges is the residenceof Lord John 
Russell ; «and on the hillside the’Marquis of Lansdowne has:a mansion, 
embosomed in «shrubbery and picturesque-weod. . These statesmen, ‘by 
the way, are not by-some scores the first who have found ‘relief from | 
the fatigues of office »amidst the “pendent woods” and embowering | 
walks of Richmond. ‘The ae point in the Park:commands views 
of Westminster Abbeyrand St. Paul’s, with the Hampstead, Highgate, 
-and Harrow hills; but*Windsor Castle has been ‘shut out of the: pros- 
pect by the new plantation near the terrace. Lord Byron provokingly 
describes the prospect asvall:smoke and water; Thomsonand Maurice 
have, however, enshrined its beauties in the amber of their verse; 
though the former modifies his ‘enthusiasm with the line— 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 


From the hill there is » delightful forest walk to Petersham and Ham 
House with a fine gallery of portraits by Vandyck and Lely, and ta- 
pestry, carvings, &c. At Richmond, the angler will nud the first and 
most extensive deep or preserve on the river. The best station for barbel 


| Mansions, whoseygrounds beast of luxuriant tre 


| "some Italian style in B840. 


On a bright summer’s day, the beautifel scenery of Richmond and | 


i 


is about 200-yardsiabove the bridge, from the middle of August to the 
end of October: the-dace are-also here-very large. “Lo make the most 
of a day at Richmond, the nean tide:should be chosen, that is, when it 
is high water at London ‘Bridge sati6.aat. “It owill ithen be high water 
at Richmond between 8 and 9:inithemorning,:with but little tide: you 
may then commence.at 9,.and continue to’ fish’ till 7,when it will be 
flood, and you will then have the:best:hour’s fishing-of the-whole day.” 
—(Hofland’s “ British Angler.”) “Of*the steamers we need say little. 
Many boats leave the metropolis in ‘the morning -and reach Richmond 
in about two hours. The railway edffurds.a amuch quicker but far less 
agreeable transit. 

Twickenham lies in a bend of the-river-bank. Pope’s Villa and Straw- 
berry Hillshave been dismantled within these few years; but in Twick- 
enham Church is the medallion anonument to Pope erected by Bishop 
Warburton. The Pwiekenbam ‘bank is adorned with many tasteful 
: 8; or slope to the water’s 
edge embellished with ciumps of brilliant flowers. Twickenham Ait, 
on which stands the E-l-pie Houseyisia litile below the deep; and some 
large chub may bestuken under the horse-cheszut trees, on the west end 
of thisiyland, Among the notabilities must ndt be forgotten Orleans 
Houseywhich was for some years tenanted by Lonis Philippe, when 
Duke of Orleans, In the parish are grown great quantities of straw- 
bervies, raspberries, and peas, for the Londoners. | 

Teddington, its church and locks, lie next; and from the village 
is the famous chesnut road through Bushy-park| to Hampton Court— 
the-very Tempé of pic-nic parties. Brom Teddington Lock to Windsor 
plenty. of gudgeons.are found from. June till August; when»roach, dace, 
and barbelifishing.commenees,.and continues.til] Christmas; and Ted- 
dington is the firstyplaee:in the river where trout are:taken. 

Kingston lies on the opposite bank .of ‘the ‘Phnmes,:and has been a 
place-of note from “thes$axon’s times,” some of|whose «monarchs were 
crowned here. It is; corporate town, and has ‘two churches, and the 
place-has:many bits of santiquity: theFown Hall was:-rebuilt in hand- 
There has been a jbridge here for many 
| centuries; the present bridge, of fivevarches, oe completed in 1828. 
| Kingston has long been moted for itsspublic games, the only relic of 
whieh is foot-ball, playedanthe town on Shrove ‘uesday: the custom 
idates from thé -head 6f a Dauish general having been thus kicked 
aboutithe:placeon a ‘Shrove Tuesday. ‘Lhe Saguth Western Railway 
passes within a mile of Kingston, where a “railway town ” hassprung up, 

Thames Ditton, with its ypleasant river+side inn (the Swan), is well 
known among anglers: fine barbel and.gudgeons|may be taken here, as 
well as roach, perch, dace, and chub, with-sometimes a jack and a trout. 
From Ditton to Kingston ‘Bridge, and thenee to Richmond, including 
Teddington and ‘Twickenham, there is some good fishing, especially in 
| Teddington Meadows; and in the Deeps off Twi¢kenham there is capi- 
| tal roach and dace fishing. At Moulsey, opposite¢ Hampton Bridge, the 
silent Mole falls into the Thames, and a portion is preserved for sub- 
scribing anglers. There are plenty of deep swims, with jack, roach, 
dace, chub, pope, bream, perch, eels, &c. 

The Legislature, for the purpose of preserving the fish in the Thames, 
| has prohibited angling during March, April,aml May; and an asgo- 
sociation of the lovers of theart, knownias The Hhcames Angling Preser- 
vation Society, has done good service by its exertions ‘to ensure the 
observance of the law, and to render the waters 0} theThames-rife with 
sport, Illegal tishing is all but abolished; and the result is, an increase 
in the quantity and quality of all kinds of fish intle river. ‘The angler, 
by the way, should provide himself with Nethercliff’s Map of the 
Thames, which gives a list of the fishing stations,|houses of aecommoda- 
tion, punt-men, &c. : or a little shilling-book, entitled “Thames Angling. , 
(See Carpenter's “ Angler’s Assistant.”) Wesoon reach 


HAMPTON COURT, | 


Hampton Court has a charm for thousanés of »pleasure-seekers 
| from the dense and dusty vastness of London} and, thanks to our 
gentle Queen, one of the first acts of her reign was to throw open this 
| ‘Palace and its artistic treasures to the humblesf of her subjects. |The 
right royal road to Hampton Court is, undoubtedly, by the Thames: 
this was Wolsey’s route hither from Whitehallyand his successors so tra 

| velled between Hampton and Greenwich, then a| Royal residence. For 
nearly two centuries afterwards, it was the fasbien forthe rich, under 
canopied barges, to glide on the smooth river im$ilence, broken only by 
the measured music from the oars of their liveriel rowers. In our time, 
| this is accomplished for a trifle by:steam;.and $teamers ply from the 
| Inetropolis as far as Hampton Bridge itself. ‘The! residents on the banks 
| of the Thames above Hampton Court meed mot|be reminded what a 
delightful means of reaching ‘Hampton their clear, lively river offers— 
rowing up or punting down, ‘and ‘being ‘towed ‘Hack by»an up-country 
barge. 

Truly. picturesque objects:are these barges, «ag the reader:may recol- 
lect one ofiour accomplished Artists has:shown,| in a charming picture 
ofthe stately Palace, in'the Second Volume of this Journal. Taking up 
his sketchingstationon'the Ditton bank: of ‘the Thames, just above the 
débuuchement of the Mole, our landscape-painter, by aid of a barge and 
boats, ‘the river sand “its banks, has presented the regal edifice in a 
charming point of view—ill udapted as are tke long and almost un- 
broken ‘lines: of ‘the south and east fronts to aid thiseffect. Itis true, 


that from this point the older parts of the rn are not the most pro- 


minent ;-and we have Wren’sless picturesquefront, built for William IIL, 
| with a glimpse of the gable line of the Tudor Hall; but the bright river, 
the old towbarge, the fore-ground trees, ‘and the private garden ter~ 
races, “in which Watteau would have rejoiced, as back-grourds for his 
satin and brocaded dames,” all make up a delightful picture. Mr. 
Howitt, too, has well described the Thames to be here “* unmuddled by 
commerce, buf flowing free and pure, amidst (he greenest meadows, 
scattered villas, and trees overhanging its clear waters, and adding to 
its glad aspect the richness of their beauty.” | 
The Palace stands amid a sea of woodland foliage, like a little town 
in its extent; and well it may, for it covers eight acres. A glimpse of 
| the west entrance from the Thames, through the @ld elms, with the river 
sparkling before them, is very fine. As you appfoach nearer Hampton 
Bridge, you see more of the old palace, with its decorated Tudor 
chimney shafts—* wind pipes of good hospitalitie”—-and other quaint little 
| picturesque bits. As we have rather to do withthe river views of the 
Palace than its interior, we must leave its “architecture, tapestries, 
paintings, gardens, and grounds” to Felix Sammerley or Mr. Jesse, 
| ms ‘ 
whose handbooks even tell us the wages received |by the Freemasons for 
building this stately pile. Meanwhile, it is gratifying to reflect how 
Palace every month in 
the fine season ; how it has been made the daily resort of any and of 
all of the English people-who chose to treadthe pavements, and disport 
themselves in the gardens, and gaze:on the works of art which for ages 
werewont to be only accessible to the few. Altogether,excepting Windsor 
Castle, Hampton Court Palace is the most atttactive and historical 
show-place in the kingdom. It is open:to'the pgblic every day of the 
week, except Friday. Hampton Court has a deep, called the Water 
Gallery, two hundred yards long, being from the jsunrmer-house of the 
Palace to the eastward : it affurds perch and sof and a few trout. The 


river then assumes a‘new character, from being so intersected by islands, 
that it forms narrow channelsionly. The verd 
tall elms are truly majestic. 4 ; 
Hampton Court Bridge is of woodyand-was ote | about 1778: it stands 
upon piles, and consists of tenvarches, Above the bridge, where the 
river furms a long curve between Hast and WestjMoulsey, is the wide 
flat, Moulsey Hurst, where Hampton Races are-héld in June. Opposite, 
to the right of the bridge, is seen the new churga of Hampton. This 
village has long been the favourite resort of anglers: the deep (for bar- 
Deland roach) is opposite the villa formerly eceapied by Garrick. The 
weirs between Hampton Court arid Hampton, and at Sunbury, in May 
and June, contain good trout. ‘Aoine collection of tulips in bloom may 
just now be seen at Hampton, atithe Red Lion I : 
Sunbury, with its church, its lock, and weir, = on the Middlesex 
bank; and higher.up,<on the:same side of the rive:, is Shepperton, with 
its little church-tower, rising‘from a group of trees and houses. The 
stream is heremarrowell by thick’banks of osiers., ( 
Walton Bridge next crossesithe river; and a'short tistance above is 
Cowey Stakes, where Cmsaris'believed, by some antiquaries, to have 
‘crossed the Thames in pursuit of the Britons; and stakes have been 
found in the bed of the river, as described by the British chronicler. 
‘The village of Walton is seen on the Surrey bank, just below the bridge, 
with the railway passing near it, from Kingston. | The church has some 
Norman columns, and very curivus brasses; and in the vestry is a 
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“ Gossip’s Bridle, presented to the parish in 1633, by a person named 
Chester, who lost a valuable estate through a careless woman’s talk. It 
is inscribed :— ® 
Chester presents Walton with a Bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues that taik-too idle. 


The River Wey next debouches:into the Thames, and near it is the 
village of Weybridge, with Oatlands, and an elegant.campanile lately 
added to the villa; the picturesque park and pleasmre-grounds, sand ro- 
mantic grotto. Above, is‘Shepperton, on the Middlesex bank, where 
the deeps are welljstored with roach and dace, chub,and barbel ; and off 
Oatlands Parkware jack, perch, &c., especially in the spring. 

Chertsey Bridgaas 20-miles from London, acd is of stone: ‘there sare 
twordeeps ‘here. /Rhe-market-town cf Chertsey lies in Surrey, sat a 
short distancetrommthe Thames. The-chureh isconeof-the best an the 
county ; and ithcheurfew-bell is tolied:here from ‘Michaclmasto \Lady- 
day. <A fewfvaximents. of famous Chentsey Abbeysare traceable ; »and 
Mr. Hofland believed the Abbey ‘Mill River to»costain gaek, perch, 
chub, &c., “probdblyithe descendants of-those.fish avhieh fedethe sbre- 
thren of the nobld monastery;plautedson dts banks.” In «thestewn. is 
the house wherein 


The last accents.dlowd from Cowley’s tongue. 


Aboutia mile above Chertsey Bridge onthe Middlesex: bank,\lies. the 
rural village of Laleham. 

Staines Bridge bas three’ flat eegmental .arches,6f ggvanitezatithire- 
markably small piers, fronv the design of Mr. George ‘Rennie vit ywas 
opened by King William TV.and Queen Adelaide, in 1832. sAdjoining, 
on the Middlesex bank, is:the:town -of Stainesawhence therbrid@e-ex- 
tends to Egham,|on the opposite ‘bank. «A Jittie northward.of the 
bridge is the City Boundary Stone,inscribed, “God preserve the City of 
London, A.p. 1280.” ‘“Dhissmarks the limitwof the ord\Mayor’s juris- 
diction over the ‘Thames, thefish of owhich;not-lessthamthe navigation, 
are, from here to Yantlert Greek, below Gravesend, ander his Conser- 
vancy, and are protected ‘by certain Jaws.and sregulations. Prom 
Staines down to Chertsey deeps, :the anglersmay dind-somextolerable 
sport. 

Pthe inspection of the river, orwas it isetermed, “DheietdMayer’s 
View of the Thames,” is an aflair of state, and conviviality ; «when his 
Lordship and party proceed to Oxford by land, and thence down the 


river in the gilded/state barge, with gay shallops, &c. ‘The last “ View” 
took place ou August 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1846, in the mayora!ty of the late 
Alderman John Juhnson; and a minute account of this ceremony, and 


the localities, with several Engravings, will be found in To“ ILLus- 
trarep Lonpon News for August 15, 1846. At the boundary stone 
at Staines, the civie party disembark, there is wine drank on the stone, 
money thrown among the spectators, &c.; and such Sheriffs and Alder- 
men as are not “ I'ree of the Water,” are bumped at the stone. 

Nearly opposite Staines, and at a short distance from Egham, is Coo- 
per’s Hill, “ where jthe muses sport ;"— 


On Caoper’s/ Hilbeternalwreaths shall grow, 
While| lasts the mountain, or while Thamesshalinflow ! 
Here hisfirst laysumajestic Denham sung. 


Just above Staines, othe “‘erystal Coln ” -separates "Middlesex from 
Bucks, and flows into the ‘Thames. The :fishing commences in May, 
and the former river abounds with roach, dace, eamb, perch,.and-pike. 

Adjoining Egham, on the north side, and extending a eonsiderable 
distance along the borders of the Thames westward,4ds-the celebrated 
Runnimede, the identical old spot where King John signed’Magna 
Charta, June 15, 1215 :— 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


Thou, who the verdant plain dost traverse here, 
Whilst Thames among his willows from thy view 

Retires, O stranger! stay thee, and the scene 
Around contemplate avell. 


H -AKENSIDE. 


These lines are from an inscription written for .a commemorative 
column to bave been sct up:at Runnimede, in :the Jast-century,,a design 
not likely to be executed in ours, when-sensible:and liberal menleok.on 
Magna Charta itself as the result:of san uninteresting ssquubblesbetween 
the:King:and:the Barons. Themame.of themeadow, Runnemead, quasi 
Running-mead, has suggested the usevof itvas:amaee-eourse: -naces.are 
held:here: en the last ‘Fuesday-and two following days:in August ; and 
othe date ‘King, William TV., gave: achundred guinea-plate: tobe run for. 
The Magna Chartacelebrity islso-claimed for “ Cuarter Island,”»on the 


opposite side of the ‘Rhames, »where .a refreshment room hasbeen built, 


for visitors ; but this. eclaimeissseteaside by the Charter iteelf-stating to 
have been sigued*“sinsthe meadow called Runnimedepbetween! Windsor 
and Staines.” At Ankemvyke, onthe opposite *bank, isasypew=breedin 
full vigour, though held to be older than Magna Charia. 
Theriver now takes a sharp turn, and ave soommeach OldWindsor 
| Kerry, and the village of Datehet, where the Riehmond, Wandsorvand 
Staines Railway has a station; and a wooden»bridge -eressesithe river. 
| Mou »will, perhaps, dook ont: for Dalstaif’s Datehet Mead «aud “tthe 
smudiy. ditch dlose:by the Lhames-side : ”: the. meaddsmow-inelesed:byva 
wall. ‘Datchet isadfavouriterresort of anglers ;<and soncthe wiver isran 
evot belonging tothe’ Provostsand Fellowswfikiten College. sSiciklenry 
‘Wottomand izaak"Walton:here enjoyed:tegetherithe samusementiof the 
rodhanddine. At Datehet, too, Charles LI. «as vont cto cexereise his 
angligg»skill, commemoratedby Lord Rochester:;— 
Methinks Issee ourmighty. Monarchestand, 
His pliantangle.tvembling in hishand. 
* * me * * 
Butysee,-he now does:upricom Datcheteome, 
Laden-with:spoils of slaughter’d gudgeous, home. 


Werarenow fairly beneath the-terraced heights:of 


WINDSOR, AND ITS ‘ROYAL CASTLE. 


In the neighbourhood of the Castle there is excellent gudgeon fishing, 
and a few trout'may be taken. Benjamin West, the President of the 
Royal Academy, during his stay at Windsor, was very successful in 
taking trout in the sharp stream below the old bridge. The name of 
Windsor is from Windlesofra, or Windleshore, from the winding course 
of the Thames at this point. This, however, relates to old Windsor 
(about two miles south-east of new Windsor), where our Saxon kings 
had a palace, and the Confessor kept court. By him it was granted to 
the monks of We:tminster, who exchanged it with the Conqueror. Wil- 
liam soon. built.a fortress. on the site of the present Gastle :-it was enlarged 
by Henry I., who removed there from the Saxon pslace at old Windsor, 
and there kept Pentecost, or Whiisuntide, Av. 1110; so that Windsor 
Castle-has been a’ Royal residence for 739 years. With both Edward I. 
and II., it was a frequent and faveurite abode. ‘Edward IL!. vas -born 
at Windsor; and he raised the Castle to.its present form sand magni- 
tude, under the direction of William of Wykeham, atone. shilling per 
day, King’s wages! “The round tower, the_general splan -of the Castle, 
itsflanking towers, and heavy:gateway's,are allamanifestly Edwardian, 
The chapel of:St..George was builtby Edward [Vand Henry Vileand 
VIII.; andthe temb-hous> by Wolsey. Henry VIIL. rebuilt the great 
gate of the loweroward ;,and Charles If. lengthened the northern terzace 
to 1870 feet, thusanaking it the noblest walk-in /Europe. The restora- 
tion, of the entire a whas been the work-of the last: 20-years, at the:cost 
of more than.a:million ; but no expenditure of the spubdlic morey has 


wk 
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‘been moresatisfactory. ‘The Round ‘Tower .is «the grand feature : 
sits entire ‘height above the -quadrangle is 148 ‘feet; -and,vas ssays 
“the spoect ‘Bowles, “most imposing is its ‘distant =view, «when 
othe broad banner floats or sleeps in thessunshine, amidst =the «in- 
tense blue »of the summer skies; whilst.its ypicturesque and sancient 
architectural vastness barmonises with the decaying and gnarled oaks, 
cotval with sosmany departed Monarchs.” in short, in “Windsor, 
England's history.is presented to theveye-:the fancies of a thousand 
years-crowded.together into one instant. 

_ A bird's-eye «iew.ofithe Lhames from this point, svould show the 
river 


To sweep 
Mound Windsor’s castledssteep 
wNow hide behindss intern ; 
¥ “3 \Some 11s) ’ 
seomunie ee 
§ ywhe swaving top»betrays 
winding 


‘Thezorth-west-viewofithe! Castle fron:the-river sis svery-fine. “The 
‘Terrace is seen-invitsifiilll.extent, commencing with King John’s Tower 
cand Queen Elizabeth’s: Gallery. ‘Ehe»architectural Jine.is next broken 
‘by: George’ the! Fenrth’s‘Dower ; the Cornwall ‘ower ;:and the ‘Bruns- 
wick’ Lower, 100 ofoetchigh ; «whilst thel&eep stowers -above .all, enearly 
‘in‘thexeentre of the yplan. “Ehe~*¢slopes,” celothed vith sich -verdure, 
form»a‘foreground to.thisemagnificent;picture. 

‘Phesivon bridge cat Winsor connee!s.that stown in "Berkshiresavith 
‘Eton:in Bucks ; in eitherdirection, ,the* breadth aud:picturesqueness6f 
the’'Thames is here yerysstriking. “Eton, withts ancient chapeleand 

group of venerable buildings comprising the College, is alandseapegem, 
enshrined imthe lyrics of Gray :— 
Ye distant spires, ye antique.towers, 
That crown the watery glade, 
Where grateful science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade : 
And yet that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey ; 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flow’rs among, 
Wanders the hoary Thames along : 
His silver winding way ! 


We close this excursion with some useful information for viewing 
Windsor Castle, the crowning glory of the journey. 


The following State Rooms are now open to the public :—The Queen’s Audience 
Chamber, the Vandyke Room, the State Ante-room, the Grand Staircase, the 
Grand Vestibule, the Waterloo Chamber, the Grand Reception Reom. St. George’s 
Hall, the.Guard Chamber,and the Queen’s Presence Chamber. These -apart- 
mentsare shown to the publicin the order above given, on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdaysyand Fridays. ‘he Lord Chamberlain’s tickets may be obtaimed)in 
London, gratis, of Messrs./Raul.and Dominic Colnaghi, printsellers, 14, Pall-Mall 
East ;)Mr."Moon, printseiler, 920, Phreadmeedle-street ; Mr. Mitchell, bookseller, 
33, Old: Bond-street ; and Messrs. Ackermanmand Co.;printsellers. 96, Strand; of 
owhom,also, guide- hooks may: be obtained for oneypenny-each. “The tickets are 
savailablefor one week from»the day on whieh theyre issued. “They are not 
otranisferable ; and it iscontrary:torher Msjesty’y command that paymentfor, or in 
Teferenceto, them beemade tosany personewhatever. “The hours of admission 
stovthe State, Apartmentsare—from the Istof April to the 3lst October, between 
velevensand “four ;,and fromthe 1stof November to the 31st of March, be- 
tween-clevenand three. jByeryfatilityis afforded to visitors to obtain tickets 


\ of- admission cat’ Windsor Castle, by. applying to Mr. Roberts, at the Winchester 


a 


FROM LONDON BRIDGE WO THE RIVER MEDWAY. 


Looking eastward from the parapet of London Bridge, the prospect 
gives rise to a train of reflection somewhat different from that which 
we enjoy in the vitw above bridge. 
which pours past usqwell)bespeaks the life of the busy town, 


Where, with like haste, through several ways they run, 
Some to pndo,.and-seme to: be undone. 


‘Beneath us runs the river, another:emblem of fleeting life ; and before 
us lie/fleets of steamers and forests ofemasts, alike indicative of life’s 
thanges,and chances. ‘Meditation upon such a spot is, however, like 
snow ‘invharvest ; jso descend we -to the picr tothe left, and enter 
sone of the steamers, As you lookenpward to the»streaming throng upon 
the bridge—at the distant river'through the arebes—and the lofty ar- 
chitectunal front of the Adelaide Motcl—the seenedswery exciting. 
The’Menument, with itscaged gallery,and_ its eap of flaming gold, 
goon attracts your attention; and you regret that the re-building of 
London Bridge shold have left below so picturesque a church-tewer 
as that of St. Magnes. ‘There is an interesting anecdote of the 
gilt-bracket clock of this church: it was the gift-of Sir'Charkes Dun- 
comb, in 1700,,and:cost-£485. Sir Charles, it appears, when-a poor 
boy, had once to wit upon London Bridge a considerable: time for his 
master, whom she missed, through not knowing the hour: ‘he then 
vowed that if ever le beeame succes-ful inthe world, heawould-give to 


St. Magnus church jaypublic clock, that passengers mightssee the:time | 


of day; and the dial proves the fulfilment of this vow. 

Billingsgate—which; has been.a gate, or quay, for eight-centuries, but 
a fish-market for otly one and a half—is denoted by a fleet of fishing 
smacks. ‘The'Market,;-by the way, will shortly be re-built; and a new 
Coal Exchange hard sby is in course of erection: in digging for the 
foundation, the remains-of a fine Roman villa were unearthed. 
opts bank is occapied with lofty piles of warehouses, and the church 
of Saint Olave; the latter burnt to the walls in 1843, but since restored 
in handsome sty le. 

The Custom House, immediately above Billingsgate, is next seen, with 
its noble esplanade, or quay, reminding us how many opportunities 
have been lost of embanking the river with public walks—from the 

lans of Wren to those of Sir Frederick Trench, John Martin,* and 

homus Allom. ‘Thé Custom House, by the-way, is the fifth built near 
or upon this si‘e withinas many centuries: from. first to last, the pre- 
sent editice has cost more money than St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Church with aflving steeple inthe vear of the Custom House, 
is St. Dunstan’s-in-the+East,:of which Wren, the architect, was very 
proud, though it is a eopy of a church-tower at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Tower of Longlon-isnext-reached : it-was used as a Royal palace 
and a state prison fromethe reign of Stephen to that of Charles IL., who 
last held his court | gre; butstateyprisoners have been confined here-in 
our time. The Towdris.a remarkable monument of the past, yet not 
to its advantage; “forithe images of the children of Edward’ IV., of 
Anne Boleyn, and Jane Greyyand of *themany innocent victims mur- 
dered in the times of flespotism and:tyrauny, pass like dark phantoms 
before the mind.” |Phe gateway of the “Bloody Tower,” through 
which these victims were often conveyed, is seen from the river: and 
the “Tower Guns”) are fired from the ‘terrace. An architectural 
restoration of the Tower is now:in progress: its armouries and jewels 
are very popular as public sights, being visited by more than 50,000 
persons annually, 

A national holiday, by the way, is very gaily observed in the Pool. 
The river-side church+towers. have their flags hoisted, as have the ves- 
sels in the river, many of which are dressed from stem to stern. 

St. Katherine's Docks, next to the Tower, occupy 24 acres, and were 
constructed about twenty years since, employing 2500 men for two 
years: ships of 700 tons burden ean enter at any time of the tide—a 
desideratum first accomplished in these docks. “Baron Dupin says of 
his visit to the wine vaults here: “Lights are distributed to the travel- 
ters who prepare to visit these:cellars, as if they were setting out to Visit 
the catacombs of Naples or of Rome.” 

The London Dovks lie next: they cover thirty-four acres. Among 
their prodigies are tie great Tobacco Warehouse, which covers nearly 
five aeres of ground; and the vaults, in which can be stowed:morethan 
65,000 pipes of wine end spirits. 

On the wepesite bank are ranges of wharves and warehouses, factories, 
&c., and in their rear is Bermondsey, once the site ofa rich monastery, 
but now intersected by railways, e 

The Thames Tunnel is»next reached, and, if-you please, you can be 
landed at the Pier, near the Tunne}, and wait fur the mext steamer. 


* Mr. John Martin, the distinguished painter, has justre- published his “Thames th 


pest poh Imprevement ke + pot aah gore @ connecting railway and 
nsit along 3 of Thames, an open walk from Hun- 
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The full tide of human beings | 
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triumph, and a proud day it was for’ Brunel, ‘thevengineer. 
is 1140 feet ; it cost upwards of £600,000 ;-andyprobably,;~would not: have 
been completed but for the interest of the Duke of Wellington, who 
regarded the design.as practicable from therfirst. “The great invention 
was ‘the shield. apparatus, a-series of cells, in which,as the miners worked 
at one end, the bricklay ers built atthe other, the top, sides, and bottom 
of the Tunnel! With all the perils of the engineerimg, but-seven lives 
were lost in the work, whereas furty men were killed in building the 
present London Bridge. “As an exhibition, the Tunnelyhas been very 
profitable ;.and a fancy fair is heldsinit yearly. Ciose by the Surrey 
shaft of the Tunnel is seen Rotherhithe Church,where lies buried Prince 
Lee Boo, of the story-books. 
The West India Docks extend across the northern extremity of the 
Isle of Dogs, from Blackwall to LimeLouse. A portion of the Docks:is 
shown. in the Print, with the City Canal abuve it. 


DEPTFORD. 


Deptford, with the Royal Victualling Office, Arsenal, and Dockyard, 
lies opposite: here ships have been built since the reign of Henry VILL; 
here Raleigh spread his cloak for Queen Eliz«beth to walk upon; hence 
sailed the fleet which, aided by storm and tempest, destroyed the 
Spanish Armada; here, too, Peter the Great worked with the ship- 
builders, and spoiled John :velyn’s garden-hedge, by being wheeled 
through it in a:barrow. Some-marvels of machinery are to be seemhere, 
from the-building, of ships to thesmaking of biscuits. Upon the site of 
Peter’s frolic:is “ Ozar-street,” and the Government Emigration Lépét, 


lying:im:thewiver. dust above the Dockyard is moored the Dread- 
nought, a hospital-ship for sailors of every country and colour; and in 
another part of the river we may see the Seaman’s Floating Church. 
The Dreadnought huge old ship-of-war fought at Trafalgar, and cap- 
tured a Spanish three-decker. But her 98 guus are changed for beds to 
| accommodate 400 suffering sailors; her decks have become wards, her 
cabins surgeries; and now, like an aged warrior, she rests upon her 
former exploits and glory, having left battle and carnage for peace and 
philanthropy. 


GREENWICH. 


Greenwich, with her naval Palace- Hospital, »mexteappears—its base 
washed by the Thames,,and itsmoble domes backed by well-wooded 
hills, from which rises the Observatory, -with ats-vaned cupolas; the 
| town, with its churches, lying sheltered. upon'the wiver-bank “Yhe'Pa- 
_ lace, built by Wren, is very properly mamed rafter those Sovereigns in 
whose reign the several portions were built: the firstowing upon.the right 
‘is Charles 11s, by whom the Hospital was begun—a redeeming-actin his 
‘dissolute life. Next is King William theThird’s building, with vestibule 
sand cupola ;.and the Painted Hall, a noble naval gallery, visited by more 
than 100,000, persons annually: the ceiling was painted by Thornhill, 
at £3 per yard. Faving the above, with evrresponding dome, is Queen 
Mary’s building, containing the ehapel; while onthe lefi, and opposite 
to Cherles the Second’s, is Queen Anne’s;-and in the back-ground is 
the Naval Asylum, and a “ Model Frigate,” planted in thegrass-plot, 
to familiarize the boys of the Hospital schools with the working of a 
ship-of-war. Below the Chapel and the ‘Picture Gallery are the Dining 
Halls, where 1700 pensioners sit down daily to their meals; whilst 1000 
more live in the Infirmary and beyond the-walls. On Monday and Fri- 
day, the Painted Hall and Chapel nay be seenewithout fee ; on other days, 
threepence is charged for admission toeach. Greenwich Park is, certainly, 
the most picturesque domain near London;»and if you mount tue hill, 
which has lately lost its “one tree,” you havea fine view of the silver 
river east and-west. The Observatory is only to be seen by an Admi- 
ralty order, The spire on the eastern turret has a “Time Ball,” by 
which the commanders of vessels in the Thames:set their chronometers. 
At five minutes before one o’clock, the ball is raised half-way up the 
.vane spire; at two minutes before one, the bull rises to the top; and, as 
the instrument tells to the moment the hour of one, the ball falls, 
Above the Hospital is the quaint-featured house in which the Princesses 
‘Mary and Elizabeth, with tueir brother Edward, -are-said to have been 
born :— 


On Thames’s banks in silent thoughtwe stood, 
“Where Greet: wich smiles upon the silver 
‘Struck «with iza. i 


ithe seat that gave ‘Eliza. birth, 


t 


| had been-employed between London-and Richmond. 
whereemigrantsvare inspected previous to their embarking in «vessels 


‘The stupendous Tunnel was opened sin 1843, witha demonstrationof -richestsspotsofground inthe kingdom. It is now a vast steam-boat 
Its length jfaet 


ory. 
Blaciveall, with its handsome railway terminus, lies next; and just 
beyond it,the river Lea debouches into the Thames. ‘To the large 
taverns here, and.at-Greenwich, epicures flock, from May to August, to 
| eat the delicious little Whitebait, caught in glittering shoals in the Reach, 
and directly netted out of the river into the frying-pan. A more.im- 
_ portant thing tobe noticed at Blackwall is the vast extent of iron ship- 
, building earried on -here—an art of construction but of twenty years’ 
- growth : these are mostly steamers of the largest class. Blackwall, in 
| consequence of the winding of the Thames, is nearly eight miles from 
the City, although less than half that distance by land. Here-are «the 
‘Hast India Docks, wherein now lies for exhibition a‘huge Obinese Junk, 
| the first ever brought to this country, and.aqrare contrast »with the 
| beautifully built Indiamen and other vessels.imthedocks. Here, tooyby 
the-way, is.a cast-iron wharf, in constructing-which more than 900-tons 
of metal have been «used. 
The statistics of steamers maybe dry matters to some; ‘but what.a 
change has come over their construction since the first steam-boat, the 
Thames, 90 tons, left the river for Margate, in the year 1815, and-when 
»pexsons searcely dare trust themselves in her for fear.of explosions! Then 
the passagewwas made in ten. or twelve hours; now it occupies half the 
time, including the passing through the Pool. The old Margate»sail- 


| ing-paekets occasionally were thirty and thirty-six hours on the same 


voyage. In.1815, also, the first steam-boat upon the Gravesend station 

scommenced ‘running ;-and in the preceding year (1814) .a steam-boat 
Next came: the 
irvon steamers, which are superior to-wooden boats, being much lighter, 
notrsoideep'in the water, less expensive, ,and free from risk of dry-rot. 
A great:portion of Blackwall and the Isle of Dogs is occupied in this 
build’ng trade—with its clanking boiler-works, and its Cyclopean 
foundries, and engineering shops, in-which steam is the primum mobile. 
Then, what a range of size have these steamers—from the huge war- 
vessel to the halfpenny “bread and butter boats,” which flit about above 
bridge from the City to Chelsea. 


WOOLWICH. ; 

“The Worth Kent Railway terminus -and pier lie justabove theriver 
Lea;” id it, the river Roding, 88 »mi'es long, from Dunmow, flows 
into the” Opposite this point iis Woolwich, with its Dockyard, 
Arsenal, Rotunda, &c.; its garrison of 3000 men, horse and fovt, and-its 
4000 ship-artisans. . he characteristics of Woolwich, as-seen from the 
oriver, are’ “the long lines of -walls, the Se tide-gates, with the 
‘bows..of many:a:noble vessel towering »p ly -over them from their 
docks, like sea-monarchs on their thrones, looking down in scornion 
ithe riverwaves ; the high heaps of timber; the huge-coiled cables; the 
‘church-towerin the background ; the'heavy lighters crowded along the 
‘shore; the light, raking craft,;with .pennants long-streaming in the 
‘wind; the well-manned boats, pulled hither and thither by sturdy hands, 
with.an occasional portly form-and cocked hat in the stern-sheets; the 
sun glittering with a playful brightness on the many eye-like windows 
that break themenotony of what otherwise would look like slate-roofed 


barns belonging to.some giant farm-house; the gloomy hulks moored 
along: the shore, with the waters dashing sullenly against the chains 
that hold them; all telling us that we are Seemed by that ancient 
dockyard, and those famous ship-building slips, where Mngland stores 
| the lightning and forges the thunder-bolts which have enabled her-to 
acquire and keep the rule of the main.”—(“ Summer Excursions;” a 
eleverly-written guide-book to the Thames and Medway.) 
Woolwich, with its cannon foundry, its barracks, its military reposi- 
: i military sno its 
rgest 
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river at Blackwall; and the sediment off Woolwich Do:kyard had so ac- 
cumulated that, by the old method, it would have taken five years and 
£152,000 to remove it. 

The late Sir Anthony Carlisle, the physician, has left us this nice 
bundle of facts for the “ Health of Towns” agitators:—* The: ebb and 
flow of the tides in the river, and the regurgitation: of fiesh) water, de~ 
posit on the exposed banks a large portion of the filth produced in the 
metropolis, and subject to evaporation along the wide spaces of the 
borders of the river. As the sea-water does not ascend through the town; 
a large portion of the Thames water charged with filth¢must pass and re- 
pass the town at every tide, and ‘deposit its* sediments» ‘The shores of. 
the river, as it ebbs through the town, are largely exposed atlow watery 
and exhibit banks of putrescent mud, which; inthe summer season, 
abounds witt® the larve of gnats, which live upon, and:help to consume: 
the filth; in faet, they are: invaluable’ s 8.” With: all’ then 
humorous clamour that’ has’ been raised against the Thames-wateryit® 
should be recollected that with filtration—and tiisds attended to at ther 
London Water Works—the Thames water is even purerthanthat procured! 
immediately from'a spring: The-adulterating matters are; also, in'somey 
measure, decomposed by’ the=vegetation of the bottonrand sides-of ther 
Thames,.a fact of great importance; firstexplained by Mr. Brande; tle 
chemist. Little more-than-a:century ago it was believed, upon:thevantho= 
rity of acF.R-S., that “the-Thames water; taken'up-about*Greenwichy ate 
low water; where it'is free-fromeall brackishness of thesea;.andihasin it 
all the {fat-and:sullage fromthe great cityof London; makes»very strong: 
drink ;” and, «gain, that *for'sea-storesy“‘it.will of itselfalone, being-car~ 
ried to'sea, ferment wonderfully; and after its duepurgations; and thse: 
times’stinking (after which it continues*sweet),. it-will’ beso» hati 
several sea communders have told me. itaouldiburny and-has often: faddled 
their mariners.” 

We are now getting into pleasant country; though’the»Kentish bank 
has the advantage of its Essex: opposite neighbour. Tlie first bend of 
the river; known as Gallion’s Reaeh; pice! hana by its* buoys, 
placed by the Corporation of London for the: useof Indiamen coming: 
into port, is: followed by Barking: and. Halfway? Reaches: 
Creek, on the left, opens from: the ‘Thames; andevessela: can’ aseondtitito: 
the Essex: town of Barking: At the extremity of Halfway: Reach;.on: 
the brink of the Kentish shore, is alittle white«washed: publie-house, 
mid-way between London and Gravesend:. 

Erith, with its picturesque “ivied spire;” andi its: clustering: cottages;. 
is nowinsight, pre ale the wooded uplandsof Belvidere, ‘Thenewly- 
erected: Pier Hotel promises well for a visitor: or sojournerim this rural, 
riverside retreat. Belvidere, a well-appointed mansion, isopen tothe 
public: bythe courtesy: of its» noble: ownery. Lord: Saye: and Sele, Its» 
splendid: gallery of Italian: and Flemish*pictures;.and the grassy slopes 
aodirewaes foliage’of the grounds, with occasional peeps‘at. the shining: 
river, will! amply repay'the visit: Cherries; the pet-fruit of Kenty. are 
sent to: London in'great quantities from: Erith. 


urfleect lies-on: the: Hepner sce Erith; here:Queen 
Eliz ra ‘the:standard of England whem the- Spanish Armada: 
threatened’ our*shores: The low-roofed: grey buildings’contain: many. 
tons‘of gunpowder, stowed there*by Government for the army and/nawy: 

Greenhithe, on the Kentish bank, is next reached’; it isa picturesque” 
group of red brick cottages, tall chalk cliffs, backed:by:thedark: woods’ 
of Swanscombe, From this point, June 19; 1845,. sailed’ Sir Joun: 
Franklin’s Expedition, the Erebus and Terror steam-ships,. for: the: 
Polar Seas; and whose absence to this day is a subject of painful public 
anxiety. ‘There is a landing-pier at Greenhithe, as well as Erith. 

Ingress Abbey, Mr. Harmer’s fine seat, lies beyond Erith, opposite 
West Thurrock: it was built from the stone of old London Bridge, a 
material seasoned by many centuries. The Ingress grounds are very 
delightful. The chalk-pits here furnish annually many thousand 
tons of flints, which are shipped at once for Staffordshire, for its pot- 
tery, and even to China, for similar purposes. 

The Alms-houses beyond Ingress, with a handsome Gothic chapel, are 
a very interesting group; on each side of the church is a range of 
dwellings, forming a “ happy port and haven” for poor residents who 
have attained the age of sixty. 

Northfleet lies next; its valley was once covered with water, and 
was once used by the Danes as a winter station for their navy. North- 
fleet presents to the river a precipitous face of chalk, picturesquely va~ 
riegated with verdure and brushwood, sand and gravel. ere is Pitcher’s 
extensive ship-building yard, whence many very fine merchant and 
war ships, and steam ships, have been launched; and in 1831 Mr. 
Pitcher constructed’ here a landing-jetty, at which more than 40,000 
persons were landed in one’ season for Gravesend, though they had to 
walk a mile. This success’set the Gravesend Corporation to work, 
though they had long resisted the building of a pier, lest it should in- 
jure the watermen. The Gothic tower and pier belong to Rosherville, a 
fairy compound of Vauxhall and the Zoological Gardens, in which the 
natural beauties of the spot have been turned to picturesque account 
for the jaded Londoner: these Gardens will be opened next Monday. 
Next are the Gravesend baths, 

Fantastically set 
With cupola and minaret. 


GRAVESEND. 


_ Gravesend is now reached, and a strange assemblage of narrow'streets 
and lanes and spick-and-span new houses it presents; yet suchas might 
be expected from its rapid increase—the population rose in ten years (1831 
to 1841) from 9455 to 15,655 inhabitants. The traftic with the metropolis 
is astounding, nearly 400,000 persons haying been janded at the two 
Gravesend piers in June, 1844, a season of low steam-bouat fares and fine 
weather. or new villas, streets, and terraces, we have little to say; 

ecially as the neighbourhood is. thickly dotted with pleasant rural 
villages, and places to “go to;” whilst from the foremost of them, 
Windmill Hill, the prospect is very wide. On one side, lies:the town and 
the river—its ships and steamers betokening the anxieties of trade and 
City life. Turn round, and the eye roams over the fields of Kent, drink- 
ing repose and rural peace. Utrwm horum mavis aceipe. 

‘Across the river here, above half a mile wide, lies Tilbury Fort, a 
place of note, from the time of Henry VIII. to that of Sheridan and bis 
“Critic.” The ferry fare is but 3d., and visitors are admitted on Tues-: 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. ‘The fort originated in an old beacon- 
tower of Richard IL, which Henry VIII. enlarged. Charles II. erected 
the present fort, the oldest portion of which is the gateway or block- 
house: its armament consists of 60 dismounted guns, and a garrison’ of 
60 invalided veterans; the effective force being a corporal’s guard, and 
a master-gunner; but, if nece: , Tilbury could be armed and manned 
in a couple of hours by steamers, with stores and a garrison from Wool- 
wich. very circumstantial account of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Til- 
bury in 1588 was printed at the time, and is in existence. And, lastly, 
a very beautiful picture of this place is Mr. Stanfield’s finest:contribution 
to the present Exhibition of the Royal Academy ; in the Catalogue, No. 
12, “ Tilbury Fort—Wind against ‘Tide.” 

Among the pleasent excursions from Gravesend, is a visit to the vil- 
lages of Milton, Chalk, Cliff, or Hoo, all which are shown in the Print, 
with the railway leading thereto. But the highest treat is a walk to 
Cobham, its hall, church, and college. Cobham Hall, can be viewed 
only on Friday, by tickets, to be obtained at Gravesend and Rochester : 
it is a fine Elizabethan mansion, in plan a half H, though not improved 
by Inigo Jones’s Corinthian pilasters. The Hall is famous. for its pic- 
tures, including first-rate specimens of Titian, Paul Veronese, Reynolds, 
Rubens, Vaudycx, and Salvator Rosa. The church is hardly less 
famed for its ancient sepulchral brasses, remaining in numbers, probably 
unmatched elsewhere.. , 

Another excursion is to Upnor Castle, and thence to Stroud, Ro- 
chester, and Chatham, The view from the summit of Stroud Hill over 
the whole dis:rict, and the Medway, its shipping, the dockyards and 
houses, the bridge, cathedral, castle, and distant heights, is full of interest 
and variety. Stroud has little to detain you, and, says Felix Summerley, 
a a long summer’s day, gos aestiee cross the bridge before wan- 

ering about its wharves, which exhibit most picturesque groupings 

ihe vessels at their moorings, and the castle rising from the clifis, 
of which Calcott has painted a deseriptive poem. The: best views 
are at the north pa of the bridge. The scene: of the Medway 
from the crown of the bridge partakes a good deal of the character: 
of the ‘Luke District.” The time to see it to the best advantage is 


tiver and the sun is setting behind the chalk heights, 
at the foot of which passed the A ed road to Canterbury.” Tbe most 
important natural feature of the place is the Medway, which flows with 
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bitants. Its natural advantages made the city a great fighting place, 
iving it the name of the “ Kentishman’s Castlé,” under all its masters, 
omans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. Until the time of Edward 
the Fourth, its castle asd walls» were constantly in’ need of 
repair, all his Royal predecessors besieging: or defending. the city 
turns, The Cathedral: is’ one of the: few specimens 

of church-building left by: Gundulph, who built’ the Castle, and the 
White Tower of Londom. The» Cattiedral. is remarkable for its highly= 
decorated: early Norman-west fiont, and: its» elegant “lineet”” choir 
and transepts:: the chancel is, ‘also, good’ carly Duglithy and the crypt’ 
is ‘remarkabler ‘The: Castle may’ be seen» any day. of the week; 
evea: Sunday: ‘The maimfeatare is: Gundulph’s Keep; builtsunder Wil+ 
liam: Rufus, “Ascending: and. descending: its« corkserew staircases 
serambling: thronghtits-ruined!passages—exploring: its: dark. rooms:and 
cloisters—sketching: the-remnants-of Norman mouldings»which are here 
and'there:porceivable—reachng:the battlements, and taking’bird’s-eye 


viewsof the marae wr: » Rochester; and: Cliatham) below—and 
all their features: interesty botti-on® landiandiwater; might: well/fill up 
a-whole*summer’s: day.” 


Avsixpenny guide: booky.tovber had: ate Rochester, tellsthe-history of 
thesfortress:: its:grandfeatures:are its twelve-feet'thick wallsy the-orna~ 
mented arcired g: and:thercoltimns and ‘archesof'thechapel.. The 

heightof theinterion(five stories) is bestseen from the. basement: 
Theheigttof the-towers; fromithefoundation,is112°feets. A’broad‘and 
deoprditch:surrounded’ threesidés,. the Medway protecting: the: fourth. 
“ Amaneient castle-was* a: sort’of armeditowron'a small'seale; with all 


kindsof provisions forsfeastings. residence; fighting, praying:; aud‘Ro- 
chesterstll retains of its:characteristic features torenablear to 
identifyymany of i ”” To appretiate. all: its» picturesque: points, 


you: should: passe all’ round! the: castle; botly withine andwithont its 
walls, ““Ascent)toy the:semmnits. and let-youreye wander-upyand down 
the-beautesusvalliysof theyMedway. See; omttieoneshand, Cliatham; 
withtits barracks; dockward).andiextensive forcifications—thonavalant 
military:charaeter’ struggling: for pre«eminence—with’ Frindsburyy. Gil: 
lingham;.and*UpnorCastles: As-farasithe eve can’ reach, letvusitracte: 
theriver’s:conrsey as— 

Tremeanders tote neighbouring plain, 

‘Theliqaidiserpent:draws its silver tran. 


On the: other hand, nestled! amongst umbrageous trees; one: peacefiil’ 


village’ succeeds» anottier;. dotting: abroad expanse of corn=clad fieldsy. 


till ail'islosttimthe-hazy distance.” Chatham, with theDockyard and 
the Lines; itsfurtsand:batteries;.isea» very: interesting: sights, and’ the 
siege operations; occasionally: giventforpractising thetroops in attacking 
and defending:arfortified place; are-grand: military: spectaclésy.worthithe: 
jouwney from Londomto witness, TheDockyard may be:seen: by per= 
sonal application;,.at\10\an,or2Panm It was:commencedin:the:rei 
of Queen: Klizabeth). andemuch? enlarged’ by Chiarless I) and’ IT, 
Lines: were: first: formed® ine 1758), when: the: conntry’ was: threatened: 
with a:French invasion: " 

_ Upmor Castle isaxstone fortress; of Mizabeth’s reign; nearly: opposite: 
Chatham Dockyard! :: it» contains»an: extensive powdersmagazine for 
the useof the Navy, and ds:garrisoned with some thirtymem Near the 
Castleis the oe Stone; asserting the limit of the conservancy of the 
i ae ondon; just-as-the western stone does:at Staines: 

@ Isle of Grain» separates® the:mouths of the Thames and the 
Medway’; and:werthen: reach they Wore Light: — Sliverness: lies at’ the 
north-westerm-extremity of the Isle of Sheppy, and defends the entrance 
to'both the Thamesand' Medway; and has a fort; docks, fleet, &c:; and 
ona crerk of the Medway lies Queenborough, loug noted for its lucrative 
oyster-fishery for the supply of the metropolis. 


Here our “below bridge” excursion ends; and we take leave of the 
reader, wishing him health and fine weather to- enjoy the recreations of 
the River Thames. 


RIVER SPORTS. 


Rowing Matches are foremost among the sports of the Thames, the 
scene of the contysts being mostly from Westminster to Hammersmith 
Bridges. The oldest is Dogget's Coat und Badge, rowed for on the 
Thames on Angust 1, and given ty one Thomas Doggett, comedian, 
in commemoration of the accession of the present Royal Family to the 


e| 


| 
| 


throne of Great Britain. In former years this match was rowed in 
working wherries, for which wager-boats are now substituted. 

The Thames Wherry is a graceful build: a very handsome ona for 
eet Sim Prince of Wales, was lately built by Messrs. Searle, of Lam- 

eth. 

Here we must.say alittle of the City Barges and Swan-upping. The 
barges are the aquatic state of the Lord Mayor and certain of the City 
Companies-; but sorry are we to learn. that one of the most opulent 
companies is- about to “ putdown” its: barge. A brave sight is the 
golden flotillacof these barges, with their richly-gilt heads, sterns, and 
sides, and their grove-of embroidéred: bauners: rustling in the fresh 
breeze; their retained rowers: in» searlety. and the Jong oars; reminding 
one of theancient triremes onvthe Tiber: Normust-we forget the City 
Barge, the Miia Wood (named afterthe popular Alderman’s iisaph ict}, 
a:sort of huge floating tavern; generally moored: between: Kew and 
Hamp‘on Court, forthe citizens’ banquets. 

Swan-upping consists in taking up swansevomvtlie river; and marking « 
their upper bills: it isperformed by the-Vinitners’ and Dyers’ Companies, 
who havetheprivilege-of keeping swans on» the: THames.. They have 
their» swan+wardens,. swansherds,. and. “uppersy” who wear ‘swans’ 
feathers: in’ their hats; and the Vintners’ Company onee possessed 500 
birdsion theriver: These “Swan Voyages” take: place: in J uly and 
Augusty and are rigtit’convivial expeditions: 


Fitzstephen calls our rivers“ the jishfal’ Thames,” thus denoting its 
prowduce;.of which'salmom was'the mosthighly valued.. Werrvead of the 
Thamessfishermen presenting theirtithe of salmonat the high. altar of 
Sti Péter, and claiming, on that® occasion, the right to sit 
at thee Prior of Westminster’s own table; Again; we read that, 
in) thee enclosure» of the starling, im» front of the Chapel on 
Olt London Bridge; was: a fish-preserve, into which the tide 
carviedthe:fish, and they were: seeured: by an irom grating; a winding 
staircasesled'down to this road from the chapel. Pike must* have been 
very rare;;forin the reign of Henry VIII. alargo-one-wasisold for more 
than:doubles thie price of a honse-lamb:in- February: Pike: were then 
kept* in» stews*upon the river bank.; whence the: “Pike Garden ” of 
Binkside; Seilmon disappeared as the: banks of the river-were built 
upons Itistraethat, in 1839, an old fisttermanrecoblectedisalmon being 
takemat! Brentford; but they have long since been lost: 


THAMES FLOODS. 


TH ©. Thames is subject to occasional: floods; followings 1ong-contioned 
rains, which:have swollen its:tribatary streams, the: successions of high 
winds beating upithe-tide, andiother causes: Thins;in1236, about fifty 
years-aftér the: building:of Westminster: Hall, adreadfiiloverflow-of the 
Thamesitook places: and; “in the great’ palace of Westminster;.men did 
row: with wherriessinithe middle of the hall; being: forced:toride to their 
chambers?” Again; in:1242, the Thames overflowed: thie» banks: about 
Lambethy.““drowning housesand fields forthe spaceof aboutisix’miles, 
so'that; also, imthe*great: hall at’: Wostminster,. men: took their horses, 
beeruse the water ran over-all.” 

Tn: Stow’s* Annals, it is recorded that; “on the last’ of September, 
1555, by the occasion: of great windeand rain:that*had‘fallen, was such 
fluds; that: that: morning the King’s:palace-at: Westininster, and West- 
minster ITall was overflowen with water: unto:thestaire-foote, going to 
the Chancerie and. Kings Bench, so that when the Lord Maior of Lon- 
don:should'come ti present the Sherifés:to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
all Westininster Hall was full of water.” 

“Tn 1658, the tide ebbed and flowed twice in three hours; and on 
March 22, 1682, three times in four bours.” 

On March 24, 1735, the tide ran so high, that the lawyers attending 
the courts in Westminster Hall were conveyed away in boats, 

And, on Feb. 2, 1791, after some severe storms of wind, in Palace- 
yard the water was nearly two feet deep; and beats were rowed up from 
the Thames to Westminster Hall gate. 3 

Strype, in his Wemorials, thus notices an opposite event—an extraor+ 
dinary ebb:—* March 4, 1557. Never was so low an ebb, for men 
might stand in the midst of the Thames, and might have gone from 
London Bridge to Billingsgate, for the tide kept not his course, the 
which was never seen afore that. time.” 


PLESIOSAURUS FOUND NEAR WHITBY. 


Tus yery interesting relic of a former world was mentioned in our Journal a 
shert time since; and we have now the pleasure of figuring it from an outline 
obligingly forwarded for that purpose. It is a fine specimen of the Plesiosaurus 
macrocephalus, found in the Kettlevess Alum Works, belonging to the Marquis of 
Normanby, a few miles north of Whitby, in Yorkshire. It was discovered deeply 
imbedded in the alum rock, 130 feet below the surface of the ground. Its 
length is 22 feet 4 inches; and, from point to point of the fore-paddles, 12 feet 
9inches. The ribs are about 3 feet long and very per(ect, as also the head, with 
the blow-holes, eye-sockets, and brain-pan quite distinct; and the jaws are 
closely set with teeth. It will be observed by the sketch; 
thatthe extreme joints of one hind paddle are wanting. 
These were knocked off by the labourers in working the 
rock, aud wheeled on to the calcined heap before the 
remains were discovered. Mr. Kerr has the specimen 
under his care, at Mulgrave Castle. It was explained by 
Mr. Charlesworth, the geologist, at the meeting of the 
British Association, in 1844; und at last year’s gathering 
of the Society, the Dean of Westminster (the Rev. Dr. 
Buckland) read a letter containing its main dimensions. 
We subjoin a few notes descriptive of the economy of 
this animal, from Dr. Mantell’s clever and beautifully 
illustrated work, the 
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known and recent fossils; uniting the characters of the 
head of a lizard, with the teeth of a crocodile, toa neck 
of inordinate jength, with such modifications of the ribs, 
the pectoral and pelvic arches, and the paddles, as to 
justify the graphic simile of an eminent Prof ssor, that 
the Plesiosaurus might be compared to a serpent 
threaded through the shell of aturtle. The character 


which immediately strikes the observer is the extraordi- Ie) 
nary length of the neck, and the relative smallness i) 

of the head. The neck, which, in most animals, is Dong 
formed but of five vertebra, and in the extremest recent lay, 2 
example (the swan) does not exceed twenty-four, is in ) 0 

the Plestosaurus comp sed of from 20 to 40 vertebrae; Lop! 
and, in some species, is four times the length of the Jj 

head, and equal to the entire length of the body and tail; 00 


while the length of the head (in Plest#saurus dolicho- 
dorus) is less than one thirteenth of the entire skeleton, 
The paddles are composed of fewer and more slender 
bones than in the Jchthyosaurus, and must have been 
of a more elegant form, and posses-ed greater flexibility.” 
We add a few details from the sime auth ’s “* Wonders of Geology.” 


“ The remains of numerons specimens of /esiosauri have been discovered in | 


many plates in this country and on the © ntinent, in the oolite and lias; their 
range being in all the deposits from the lias to the chalk inclusive. Professor 
Owen has described nearly twenty British species. The most remarkable cir- 
eumstance relating to them is the connected state in which all the bcnes 
of the ske’eton oceur. The entire osseous framework, from the exttemity of 
the snout to the last vertebra of the tail, often remains entire, or 
but very little displaced from its natural position: even the bones of the pad- 
dles, with their cartilaginous appenduges, are in some instances preserved. The 


indigestible portion of the food of these carnivorous marine reptiles, as the scales 
teeth, and bones of fishes, and their coprolites, are frequently met with in the 
abdominal cavity. These facts show that the carcases of thee animals were‘im- 
beddid in the soft mnd at the bottom of the sea, without having been exposed to 
the action of the billows, or to long transport by rivers or currents. 

“The collection of Mr. Hawkins, now in the British Museum, contains va 
skeleton 11 feet long, and so néarly perfect, that the entire form of the original 
creature may be completely restored. Mr, Conybeare compares the Plesiosaurus 
to a turtle stripped of its shell, and thinks it probable, from its long neck pre+ 
senting considerible impediment to rapid progress in the water, that it fre- 
quented the coast, and lurked among the weeds in shallow water. As itvis 
evident that it must have required f equent respiration, it probably swam on.or 


néar the surface, and darted down upon the small fishes on which it preyed.” 

“ A remarkably fine specimen of Plasio- 
saurus macrocephailus is in the museum of 
Lord Cole. From a minute examination 
of this example, Professor Owen has 
ascertained the Pesiosaurus has a greaten 
affinity, in the cranium, to the lacertine 
saurians than to the crocodilian; but 
that in the facial and maxillary bones the 
agreement with the former begins to di- 
minish; while in the size and position: 
of the nostrils we have one of those beau- 
tiful instances of adaptation of peculian 
structure to the peculiar exigences of. the 
animal which surpass all the restrainseof 
a limited: system of analysis and type.” 

In 1846, there was found in a railway 


cutting near Ely another fine example of the above gents. 
their ignorance of the treasure, 
and trunk; bat one of 
served tolerably perfect: the entire length is supposed to 
to 30 feet. 

“In the above year, too, Mr. Stutchbury described a new species of Plesiosdurut 
(megacephalus), from the Bristol lias, and beautifully preserved in the Bristol 


The workmen, in) 
broke to pieces and dispersed the head, neck; 
the paddles, and about 10 feet’ of the tail, were pre 
have been from 25 


Museum. Its length is about 16 feat 3 inches, the neck being short in propor 
tion, and only one and a half times the length of the head; while the whole 
animal appears to have been remarkably compact and massive, and the extre2 
mities unusually gigantic.” 


WHITSUNTIDE EXHIBITIONS 
AND AMUSEMENTS. . 


Tave it is that we have lost our Whitsun ales, our stool ball and barley-break, 
our Whitsun suburban fairs at Islington, Highgate, and Holloway, at Tottenham 


Court and Kentish-~Town— 
And all those places, 
Up and down 5 


The sixteen Theatres, the five Opera Houses, and the Concert Rooms, we leave 
to our advertising columns; but we notice that the announcements of burlesques 
by the old hands are getting ‘‘ small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 

The Fine Arts contribute a glorious quota of the Whitsnn sights, Thus, we 
have “‘ the Exhibition,” par excellence ; and a very good one, of old and young 
talent, as the reader may see by a Supplement, ‘with Engravings of some of the 
finest Pictures, published with this Number. Then we have the National Gak 
lery, and the Vernon Gallery, the humorous abuse of whose location is becoming 
adark joke. Then we have the collections of the two Water Colour Societies, in: 
Pall Mall and Pall Mall East; and of the British Ardists, in Suff lk-street; the 
Exhibition of the Association for Promoting the Free Exhibition of Modern Art 
(not admission free), a very meritorious collection, in ths Chinese Gallery, at 
Hyde Park Corner; and an Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings by Amateur 
Artists, at 209, Regent-street, a novelty of this season, with some pictures worthy 
of the Royal Academy pale. 

_ The Panoramas, by Mr. Burford, include, foremost, Switzerland. A beautiful 
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PICTURE-MODEL OF “THE STORMING OF BADAJOZ,” AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


painting of Cashmere will be opened in a few days. What a treat for the. 


wearers of the famous fabrics of this fairy land ! 
The Diorama, Regent’s Park, has the Valley of Rosenlani, with its Alpine 


Storm, ard the Interior of Santa Croce, at Florence, with its lights and shadows, | 


and Davison and Gray’s Grand Machine Organ. 

The Colosseum, Regent's-park; hag its Panoram: of Paris, with the Revolution 
sites ; its Modern Sculptures and Classic Ruins, its Conservatories and Swiss 
Cottage, and Stalactite Caverns. Add to this “the Cyclorama, with its moving 


Picture of Lisbon and the Tagus, and representation ef the Earthquake of 1755. | 


The picture has the broad and beautiful character of De Loutherbourg ; and the 
catastrophe isa marvel of mechanism, There are both day and evening exhibi- 
tions, at one-third the price origirially charged by the prejector for viewing the 
imperfect Colosseum. 

The Mississippi Pictures, Banvard’s at the Egyptian-hall, Piccadilly; and Ris- 
ley and Smith’s, in Leicester-square, are both day and evening sights. 

The Dulwich Picture Gallery is open every day, except Friday ; the admistion 
by free tickets, to be obtvined of Colnachi and Puckle, Cockspur-street ; Graves 
and Co-, Pall-mall; Ackermann, Strand; Jennings, Cheapside; and Moon, 
Threadneedle-street ; but not to be procured in Dulwich. The collection is 
strong in the Flemish and Spanish Schools. 

The Cosmorama, Regent-street, has a new and superior set of pictures, 

The Polytechnic Institution has some Dissolving Views of Van Diemen’s Land, 
besides its Bude, Hydro-oxygen, and Electric Lights, our old friend, the Diving 
Bell, and the Diver, &c. 

Madame Tussaud has refreshed (?) her collection from Stanfield Hall. This is 
the best Exhibition of Wax-work ever known; and Mrs. Salmon’s figures would 
have melted with indignation in the rivalry. 

The Wonder of the Seas is the name of a strange creature to be seen at the 
Cosmorama Rooms. It has lately been captured off the Northumbrian coast, 
and has been shewn at Newcastle; the exhibitor associating it with the Sea- 
Serpent. 

Vauxhall Gardens will be open under a new régime, both of amusements and 
refection. A considerable sum has been expended in reviving this olden place of 
entertainment. 

The Surrey Zoological Gardens have the new Picture-Model of the Storming of 
Badajoz, which we huve Engraved ; then there is the Concert, the Zoological Col- 
lection, &c. 

The Museums, we venture to say, will be thronged. The British Museum is now 
enmpleted internally. The Great Zoological Gallery is an especial treat for holiday 
folks; as are also the principal Saloons of Antiquities. Some of the new smaller 
rooms up-stairs, as the Egyptian, Etruscan, Ethnographical, Coral, &c., are ex- 
tremely attr e. Do not forget the Portraits in the Long Galleries, perhaps 
the most interesting ever collected. 

The Hast India Company's Museum, Leadenhall-street, is open on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, by Directors’ Tickets, and ou Saturday, free. The contents are Ori- 
ental MSS., Sculpture, Implements of War, Oriental Boats, Zoological und Bota- 
nical Collections, &c. 

The Missionaries’ Museum, Bloomfield-street, Moorfields, is open free, on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. It is rich in ethnographical rarities, especially 
relating to heathen worship, collected by Missionaries during their travels. 

The United Service Museum, in Middle Scotland Yard, Whitehall, is open 
throughout the year; the admission being by Tickets from Members, who are 
upwards of 4000 in number. The principal objects are models ¢f implements of 
war, by sea and land, natural history specimens, &c. 

The Museum of the College of Surgeons, in Linco)n’s-inn-fields, is open daily to 
the public, except Friday and Saturday, from twelve to four; the admission 
being by a Fellow or Member's introduction or orcer. It is rich in specimens of 
Natural History, Comparative Anatomy, Physiol-gy, and Pathology. 

The Museum of Economic Geology is still in Craig’s-court, Charing-cross; but 
the handsome edifice in Piccadilly is nearly ready for the collection. It is open 
to the public, daily, and free: it contains Mineralogical and Geological Speci- 
mens, Models of Mining Machinery, &c.—each specimen fully described; the 
object being to afford practical information to all who are’ engaged in manufac- 
turing pursnits connected with Geology, 

Sir John Soane’s Museum, 13, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, is open on Thursdays and 
Fridays. . The admission is by free tickets, to be applied for a Gay or two before. 
The visit is a rich treat for the lover of architectural antiquities of Egypt, Greece, 
and Rome ; and there ate some matchless pictures by Canaletti and Hogarth. 

The Royal Institution Museum, in Albemarle-street, may be viewed daily, by a 
Member’s free order. The collection consists chiefly of specimens of British 
Minerals, The Laboratory of the Institution, too, is well worth inspection. 

The Zoologicul Society's: Muséum, in their Gardens in the Regent’s- park, may 
pe inspected at the same time with their Living Collection, which now numbers 
nearly one thousand animals. The public are admitted to the gardens on Mon- 
days, at sixpence each, 

The Society of Arts, in the Adelphi, open their Establishment daily, except 
Wednesday, free.to strangers; the Model Room is extremely.interesting; and 
Barry's pictures have been cleaned. 

The Thames Tunnel, though much less frequented than formerly, has its fair 
quota of visitors, BY s 

The Tower of London continues a! tractive. . The Herse Armoury andthe Regalia 
may be seen, each for a sixpenny fee, daily.. To see the other portions, requires 
a special order: the White Tower isa stupendous.specimen of the old fortress. 

Cremorne Gardens,-on the Chelsea bank of the Thames. have their day and 
evening attractions. A representation of the Siege of Moultan is among the 
latter. S 

Rosherviile Gardens, ** The Elysium of England,” will be opened on Monday. 

The American Bowling Saloon, 393, Strand, is a novelty, in idea. imported from 
the “ States.” » In consists of. a beautifully-embellished apartment, in which the 
American game of bowls is played. The walls are shared into panels, inclosing 
pictures of classic subjects, relieved by locking-glass; the spandril and other 
segmental portions are in rich taste; the ceiling has some tasteful medaltioris, 
bas-reliefs, wreaths of flowers, &c.; and a clever means has been adopted to 


| “hundred fights.” 


the 28th, at the samehour. The South- : 
Whit Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday run first, second, and third-class | 


convert a portion that would otherwise have spoiled the room, into a sort of side 
corridor or arcade, enriched with pendents, armorial shields, &c. At the end of 
the room, before dark crimson draperies, are placed casts of the Graces, Diana, 
Ceres, &c. The embellishments have been executed by Mr. Horwood, of Hoxton, 
and they are highly commendable specimens of decorative art. 


BADAJOZ, AT THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Tue great holiday novelty at this Establishment is a Picture-Model of the Town, 
Castle, Fortification, and out-works of Badajoz, one of the strongest cities of 
Spain, situate in a vast plain, at the confluence of the River Guadiana with the 
Rivillas. The model is constructed upon the banks of the lake of the Gardens, 
which, accordingly, serves for the Guadiana; on the right of the picture is a 
stone bridge of twenty-eight arches, which communicates with Fort St. Chris- 


' toval, on the extreme right; on the left flows the Rivillas, which skirts the base 


of the whole easter n line of fortification, and empties itself into the Guadiana, 
unJer the walls of the Castle, which nearly oceupies the centre of the picture ; 


| the left of which is filled up with the detached forts of San Roque and La Picu- | 


rina, the Cathedral of St. John, and other public buildings. The picture has been 


| modelled and painted by Messrs. Danson and Sons, and is a remarkably clever 
and effective work, equalling, if not surpassing, either of the picture-models ex- | 


hibited upon the'same site. 

Still-life. however, is not one of the attractions of the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens . and the proprietors have, accordingly, turned Messrs. Southby’s pyro- 
technic skill to historical account’in representin¢, in conjunction with the picture- 
model. the celebrated storming of Badajoz, in 1812, which cost General Kellerman 
eight engineers, yet was taken by Lord Wellington, in the presence of two hostile 
armies amounting to 80,000 men, and certainly.one of the greates: of the Hero’s 
Its leading incidents have been thus vividly described :— 

“The Cathedral of St. John’s struck ten, when the storming party silently 
moved forwards—one solitary musket was discharged beside the breach, but none 
answered it. The divisions were now on the brink of the sheer descent, when a 
gun boomed from the parapet; the earth trembled ; amine was fired ; an explo- 
sion; an infernal hissing f:om lighted fuzees succeeded ; and, like the rising of a 


| curtain on the stage, in the hellish glare, the French lining the’ramparts in 
| crowds, the English storming parties descending the ditch, were distinctly visible 


to esch other as if the hour was noontide.” 

« A tremendous fire from the guns of the place, which had been laid upon the 
approaches to the breach, followed the explosion. Undauntedly the storming 
party cheered, and bravely the French answered it; a murderous scene ensued, 
for the breach was utterly impassable. Notwithstanding the withering fire of 
musketry from the parapets, light artillery was brought to bear immediately 
upon the breach; and, amidst the grape from every gun upon the works that 


could play upon the assailants or supporting columns, the British mounted! ' 


* * * * * * * * * 


The contest lasted about an hour; fire-balls constantly lighting up the scene; 
the cheering and bugles sounding the advance being heard above the roar, when 
the place was carried by storm.” : 

The stages of the great strnggle are represented with very dramatic effect—as 
the approach of the storming party, the instantaneous lighting of the whole 
fortress, the rush to the breach by real troops, the roar of artillery, the confla- 
gration, the explosion, and the victory. The fearful reality with which these 
movements are enacted, forms a very impressive spectacle, accompanied by 
music, and altogether producing a perfect illusion. It would be well for mankind 
if such scenes were confined to planks and canvas, paint and pyrotechy, to 
chow up the waste and wantonness of war! This by the way, however; and we 
recommend holiday-makers to see this artistic picture, as well as to witness the 
evening spectacle of the siege; in addition to the more pacific attractions of the 
Concert, the refreshing gardens, and their ‘ zoological” tenants. 


TIMES OF DEPARTURE FOR HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS 
BY RAILWAY AND STEAM-BOAT. 


We have taken considerable pains to collect, direct from the proper 
sources, the following information as to the special arrangements for the 
Whitsun Holidays :— 

The South-Eastern Railway Company start express excursion trains 
for Paris (vid Calais or Boulogne), trom their Station at London Bridge, 
on Saturday, the 26th inst. at 15 minutes past 7 a.t.; and on Monday, 
the 28th, at 30 minutes past 9° A.m., arriving in Paris the same day 
The return from that capital will be on June 8rd, at 45 minutes past 10 
A.M.; reaching London on the 4th, at noon. “fe is She 

Fare, toand fro... "Ist ‘Class £3 3 0 
Ditto. «| 2d ditto A Gig Be 

From the same station (London Bridge), the London, Brighton, and 
South-Eastern. Railway Company start pleasure trains between London, 
Brighton, Lewes, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worthing, Arundel, Chichester, 
Portsmouth, and the Isle of Wight; there and back, to either of 
these places, at single fares, to return any day, up to Wednesday, the 
30th instant (inclusive); starting at three o’clock p.m. on Saturday, the 
26th; Sunday morning, the 27th, at eight o’clock; and on Monday, 
Eastern Company will, also, on 


trains to all stations on their main line, to go and return on the same 
day, at single fares, to and fro, starting at 30 minutes past 6 AM., and 
returning from Margate at 25 minutes past 6 P.m.; Ramsgate, 45 mi- 


nutes past 6 ; Deal, 25 minutes past 6; and Dover, at 15 minutes past 
7 o'clock p.m. 

By the South Western there will also start for a Parisian excursion, 
from the Waterloo Station, on Saturday morning, the 26th instant, at 
half-past four A.m., trains under the direction of Mr. Crisp, who con- 
ducted the late national visit to Paris. The prices for this Whitsuntide 
trip are :— 

F First Class, including bed, breakfast, atteadance, 


&c., at first-rate hotel oes ie ie, © coo 0), 10 
Ditto, ditto, including dinner, wine, &c. we 6 6 0 
Second Class, bed, breakfast, &c. ae a 310 0 
Ditto, ditto, including dinner, wine, &c. pri 410 0 

OR FARES ONLY. 
First Class Trains Bee Bor Sua 3 3 0 
Second Class Trains bar 2. 2-0 


From the same Station will run, also, trains to Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, and the Jsle of Wight, starting on Saturday morning, the 26th 
instant, at 6 o’clock, with a scope of four days for returning on either 
of those days; paying for the trip out and home only the amount paid 
for one passage—that is, in fact, half price. Thesame company willrun 


| excursion trains for Windsor on Monday, the 28th instant, and on 


Tuesday, the 29th, starting on each day at 10 o’clock in the morning, 


| for 2s. 6d. there and back. 


The other great lines, from the answers we received at their offices, 
appear to have made no extra arrangements for the coming festival. 
The unpicturesque nature of the country through which they run, pro- 
bably suggests that they cannot successfully compete in pleasure ex- 
cursions with their southern neighbours. Birmingham, Sheffield, Not- 
tingham, and Manchester are rarely made the objects of such trips. 

. The river Thames, too, will have its attractions. There will be ex- 
cursions both up and down the river. The Hampton Court, Richmond, 
Kew, and Chelsea boats, will be all in play on Monday. ; 

The Hampton Court Boats start. every ‘day at 10 o’clock, from Lon- 
don, Bridge, calling at: all‘ the stations between there and Hampton 
Court. . Fares, there and back, 2s. 6d. 

The Richmond Steam-boats also commence running on Sunday next, 
and ‘start at. a quarter before 10, from London Bridge. : 

The Citizen and Iron Steam. boats start every ten minutes from London 
Bridge to; Chelsea, for 2., and from thence to Kew, 4d., every half-hour. 
They return up to 6 o'clock, landing passengers at all the piers from 
thence to. London Bridge, on: the same terms as the upward fare. 

- Below bridge, as it is nautically-called, there will be plenty of chances 
for, the holiday seekers of River amusement. ° 

The Prince of Wales steamer, we see, will start from the City Pier, 
London Bridge,on Whit Monday, at nine o'clock A.m., for the Wore Light, 
anda trip round her Majesty’s Fieet at Sheerness and in the Medway, 
returning the same day—a distance cf more than 120 miles—for 2s. 6d. 

Trip to Margate, calling at Herne Bay. The Royal William will 
start from London Bridge Wharf.on Whit Sunday, at eight o’clock 
A.M., and return the same day. Fareg, 6s. and 7s.; and 4s. children. 

The Old Woolwich Company's Boats, calling at all the Piers between 
Lond n Bridge and Woolwich, will start, during the Whitsun “Week, at 
least twice each hour; viz. quarter before and quarter after each hour, 
or as often as necessary. Fare, all the way, 6d. ." 

The Star Company’s Boats also. (vid Blackwall Railway) leave the 
Brunswick Wharf, Blackwall, for Gravesend, calling at Erith, Purfleet, 
Greenhithe, Grays; and Rosherville ; the trains for which conveyance 
leave Fenchurch-street Station, for Blackwall, for the steam-boats, at 
9, 10, 11, 12, 20 minutes past 1, 8, 20 minutes past 4, 20 minutes past 


5, 6, and 40 minutes past 6 o’clock daily. Fares, to or from London, 
is. and 1s. 6d. SRE Bye 

A Trip to Holland—to see the sights at Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, 
Leyden; Haarlem, and Amsterdam—will take place on June 9th, to re+ 


turn on the 17th; the expense’ of which, including all hotel charges, ° 


passage there and back, for eight days, will be £6 6s. each traveller! ! 

Railway Excursion Trains from Waterloo Station start on Whit- 
Monday and Tuesday for Hampton Court, at 11 o’clock in the morning, 
returning from thence at half-past 6 o’do¢k im: evening, for London. 
Fares, there and back, 2s, A cheap and pleasant ride. -The Vans 
, Ownibuses, and other conveyances will be in abundance: 

There will be a Steam-boat Excursion to Hampton Court, and all in- 
termediate piers, in addition to those enumerated, by the Cardinal Wol- 
/sey, on chéap terms—as they call it, for the million. She starts from 
London Bridge, Old Swan‘ Pier, on Whit Hoes at a quarter-past 9 
‘o'clock. Fare, there and back (on purchasing tickets), only 2s. 
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